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INTRODUCTION 


THE  form  in  which  the  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple  first 
appeared  makes  it  possible  to  present  a  picture  of  him  such 
as  may  help  the  general  public  to  understand  and  appreciate 
his  character,  by  merely  reprinting  the  last  section,  entitled 
the  Editor's  Supplement.  The  other  parts  of  the  book 
dealt  mainly  with  his  life's  work  in  the  various  offices  which 
he  held ;  the  concluding  section  aimed  at  describing,  as  far 
as  was  possible  without  undue  intrusion  into  private  matters, 
the  character  and  personality  which  lay  behind  the  work. 
It  is  thought  that  many,  who  are  not  specially  interested  in 
educational  controversy  or  diocesan  organisation,  may  be 
glad  to  have  the  more  personal  aspect  presented  to  them  in  a 
volume  which  does  not  contain  in  addition  a  vast  amount  of 
matter  which,  important  as  it  unquestionably  is,  has  no 
direct  interest  for  them.  The  purpose  of  this  introduction 
is  to  supply  such  information  as  is  not  contained  in  the  con 
cluding  section,  but  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  it. 
The  contributors  of  the  earlier  sections  of  the  Memoirs  very 
kindly  allow  extracts  from  what  they  had  written  to  be 
incorporated  here. 


(BASED  ON  "  MEMOIR  OF  THE  EARLY  YEARS,"  BY  THE 
REV.  J.  M.  WILSON,  CANON  OF  WORCESTER) 

Frederick  Temple,  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir, 
was  born  on  November  30,  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1821,  in  Santa 
Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

The  Archbishop,  in  his  later  years,  was  described  as 
"  Granite  on  fire."  If  these  elements  were  inherited,  it  is  in 
his  father's  family  that  we  shall  find  the  "  fire,"  and  in  the 
mother's  the  "  granite." 
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The  father  of  the  Archbishop  was  Octavius  Temple,  born 
April  16,  1784,  baptized  August  13,  1785,  at  St.  Gluvias, 
near  Penryn,  Cornwall,  of  which  his  father,  W.  J.  Temple, 
was  vicar.  Octavius  was  sent  to  school  at  Liskeard  in 
February  1796. 

He  got  his  commission  as  ensign  in  the  4th  Foot  in  1799, 
and  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  4th  and  48th,  as  captain  in 
the  38th  and  14th,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brevet- 
major  on  June  4,  1814. 

His  battalion  was  in  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the  autumn  of 
1819,  where  he  was  made  sub-inspector  of  Militia.  In  1820 
he  was  appointed  Resident  in  Santa  Maura  for  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  and  was  transferred  to  Corfu  in  1828  as 
administrator  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  revenues  of 
that  island.  In  1830  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
purchased  a  farm,  Axon,  near  Culmstock  in  Devon.  But  on 
November  2,  1833,  he  accepted  the  Lieutenant- Governorship 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  the  following  month  he  was  made 
also  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Liberated  Africans1 
Department. 

He  died  on  August  13,  1834.  In  the  despatch  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  officer  administering  the  govern 
ment  of  Sierra  Leone  we  read  :  "  His  Majesty  has  received 
with  much  regret  the  intelligence  of  Lieu  tenant- Govern  or 
Temple's  death,  and  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the 
measures  which  were  taken  to  honour  the  memory  of  that 
meritorious  officer." 

In  1805,  apparently  without  the  knowledge  of  his  family, 
he  married  Dorcas,  daughter  of  Richard  Carveth,  of  Probus, 
near  Truro,  in  Cornwall. 

Major  Temple's  children  remembered  him  with  great 
affection  and  entire  confidence  J  as  "  a  just  and  honourable 
man,2  of  an  exceedingly  passionate  temper ;  passionate  with 
his  children  for  trifles,  but  for  any  confessed  real  fault,  tender, 
pitiful,  and  forgiving.  With  his  servants  the  same  qualities 
were  present.  When  we  came  to  England  he  burnt  with 
indignation  at  the  state  of  the  poor.  He  would  say  to  the 
labourers  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them  working  so 

1  Memoranda  dictated  by  Miss    Temple  to  Archdeacon  Wilson  at 
Cannes  in  1888. 

2  Major  Temple  had  been  on  one  occasion  entrusted  with  a  case  of 
jewels  by  a  Pasna,  who  was  afterwards  killed.     No  claimant  appeared, 
and  no  owner  could  be  found.     He  gave  them  up  to  the  Foreign  Office ; 
and  it  was  said  that  he  received  no  thanks.     "  It  was  worth  more  than 
jewels  to  be  the  son  of  such  a  man,"  as  the  Archbishop  said. 
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hard  ;  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  persecuted  the  farmers 
into  giving  allotments  to  their  labourers." 

He  was  a  man  of  unusual  force  of  character,  original, 
impulsive,  resolute ;  an  ardent  reformer  in  matters  of  Colonial 
administration ;  and  for  a  time  regarded  by  the  authorities 
with  no  great  favour.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  indis 
pensable  persons  whose  function  it  is  to  "  make  plain  places 
rough,"  and  to  rouse  the  official  mind  to  duties  unperformed 
or  unrecognised.  This  and  others  of  his  characteristics  showed 
itself  in  more  than  one  of  his  children. 

Major  Temple  died  when  the  future  Archbishop  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  consequently  there  is  no  correspondence 
between  father  and  son.  The  influence  of  his  character  was 
no  doubt  very  great,  and  the  Archbishop  spoke  of  him  with 
more  than  filial  reverence.  But  far  more  important  was  the 
influence  of  his  mother.  The  character  of  this  remarkable 
Cornish  lady  is  made  clear  by  the  letters  written  to  her  by 
her  son,  and  little  description  of  her  is  needed  here.  The 
following  paragraphs  from  Miss  Temple's  Memoranda  must 
suffice : — 

My  earliest  recollection  is  the  home  party  at  Santa  Maura.  My 
father,  mother,  sister  (Catherine,  afterwards  Mrs.  Moberly),  myself, 
and  two  brothers,  Frederick  and  John,  formed  the  party.  My  father 
was  the  Resident,  or  Commandant,  of  Santa  Maura.  We  lived  in 
Government  House,  a  house  built  after  a  great  earthquake,  and  situated 
within  the  Castle  precincts.  It  was  one  storey  high,  with  the  exception 
of  one  room.  It  was  supported  on  pillars  of  wood. 

At  Santa  Maura  there  was,  next  to  our  house,  a  large  yard  ;  in  the 
yard  there  was  a  fowl-house.  In  this  yard  we  three  went  to  play,  but 
Frederick  very  often  would  rather  read  his  book  (though  he  could  not 
possibly  have  been  more  than  five  years  old)  than  play  ;  and  it  is 
marked  in  my  recollection  by  our  having  a  great  hunt  for  him,  and 
finding  him  perched  up  in  the  fowl-house  with  his  book. 

My  mother  was  considered  a  beautiful  woman,  with  gentle  manners, 
knowing  no  language  but  her  own,  not  clever  in  the  sense  of  brilliant 
at  all,  but  thoughtful,  with  excellent  judgment,  great  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  governing  her  family  without  any  effort,  without  severity. 
Her  word  was  an  unquestioned  law.  Her  children  were  obedient, 
without  feeling  the  possibility  of  being  otherwise.  In  the  usual  daily 
life  and  in  sickness,  tender  and  loving  ;  but  if  her  children  did  wrong, 
regarding  them  with  surprised  anger  at  the  possibility  of  doing  it ;  so 
that  while  grave  faults  would  be  confessed  to  my  father,  they  would 
not  be  confessed  to  her — from  no  fear  of  punishment,  but  from  fear  of 
the  look  of  horror  in  her  eyes.  She  was  the  only  teacher  that  myself 
and  my  brothers  had  until  they  went  to  school.  She  taught  us  to  read 
and  write ;  she  taught  arithmetic,  with  very  little  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  herself,  by  steady  repetition.  She  had  a  key  to  the  sums  in 
the  arithmetic  book,  giving  the  answers.  If  a  sum  was  brought  to  her 
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and  the  answer  was  wrong,  she  drew  her  pencil  through  it  and  made 
no  further  remark.  It  had  to  be  done  again  till  it  was  done  right. 
The  sum  of  to-day  was  repeated  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  until  perfect 
accuracy  was  obtained. 

When  it  was  time  for  my  brothers  to  begin  Latin  the  same  system 
was  adopted.  She  could  not  pronounce  it,  but  Frederick  had  to  learn 
a  few  lines  each  day,  always  repeating  the  old  until  seven  or  ten  pages 
had  been  learnt.  Then  the  first  four  or  five  pages  would  be  left,  and  a 
further  advance  made.  This  went  on  day  by  day  and  year  by  year 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old  ;  and  he  went  to  school  knowing  his 
grammar  perfectly,  as  no  other  boy  knew  it.  He  was  unable  to 

E renounce  it,  and  was  therefore  put  to  the  bottom  of  the  school ;  but 
e  soon  picked  up  the  pronunciation  and  rose  rapidly.  Euclid  was  the 
same.  She  did  not  understand  a  word.  He  began  to  do  so  as  he 
advanced  in  the  subject,  and  could  substitute  one  expression  for 
another,  or  change  the  order  of  letters.  She  interposed  and  corrected 
him.  He  would  reply  impatiently  "  It  was  all  the  same."  "  Say  it," 
she  ordered,  f '  precisely  as  it  is  here,"  touching  the  book. 

Algebra  he  learned  by  himself,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  under 
stood  it.  It  was  learned  in  the  same  accurate  way,  repeating  each 
portion  of  the  book.  My  mother  was  a  very  religious  woman,  but 
very  reticent.  At  Santa  Maura  and  at  Corfu  there  was  ,no  chaplain 
and  no  regular  service.  But  my  mother,  from  the  earliest  time  I  can 
remember,  read,  every  day,  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  with  her  children  ; 
but  she  never  made  any  comment ;  so  much  so  that  when  we  read 
through  the  Gospels,  one  after  the  other,  I  thought  the  Jews  had 
crucified  Christ  again,  and  I  remember  crying  at  the  thought  that  they 
had  done  it  again.  The  Catechism  was  taught  in  the  same  way, 
systematically,  but  not  a  word  was  said  about  it.  I  cannot  remember 
my  father  taking  any  part  in  it.  But  one  saying  of  his  remains  in  my 
memory  :  "  I  don't  care  about  the  miracles." 

My  mother's  sister  was  a  Methodist,  and  used  to  ask  her  when  she 
was  converted.  She  replied,  ' '  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ;  I  have 
tried  to  please  God  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

These  recollections  are  sufficient  to  bring  before  us  the 
"  atmosphere  "  and  influences  which  surrounded  the  first  nine 
years  of  his  childhood.  A  sunny,  warm  climate,  lending 
itself  to  an  open-air,  wholesome  life;  a  large  family  of 
children,  in  a  household  of  rigid  economy  and  strict 
discipline ;  the  children  thrown  much  on  their  own  resources 
for  occupation,  mixing  so  freely  with  servants  or  others  as  to 
acquire,  without  labour,  some  fluency  in  Italian  and  modern 
Greek,  and  a  mother  of  very  unusual  force  and  firmness  of 
character  and  deep  piety ;  who,  like  the  mother  of  the 
Wesleys,  taught  the  children  everything,  while  she  attended 
to  all  household  matters. 

But  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  and  the  most  important 
point  is  the  intensely  English  and  religious  atmosphere  of 
this  military  home  in  a  foreign  country.  The  home  seems 
quite  unaffected  by  the  accident  that  it  was  not  in  England. 
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The  religion  of  the  mother  was  eminently  practical,  un- 
speculative,  unquestioning.  So  strong  was  this  influence  on 
the  children  that  the  superstitions  of  nurses  and  servants  and 
other  foreign  modes  of  thought  among  which  they  were 
brought  up  made  no  impression  upon  them.  The  mother 
was  the  supreme  authority. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Archbishop  had  the  singular 
misfortune  to  be  born  out  of  his  native  county.  But  in 
truth  his  mother  took  Cornwall  with  her  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  it  was  in  a  Cornish  home  that  the  child  grew  up 
to  boyhood.  One  advantage  at  least  he  acquired  from  those 
nine  years  in  Santa  Maura,  for  when  he  came  to  England  he 
could  speak  Italian  and  Modern  Greek  as  fluently  as  English, 
and  after  going  to  school  used  to  write  to  his  sister  Katy  in 
Italian. 

In  the  year  1830,  when  Frederick  Temple  was  nine  years 
old,  the  family  came  to  England.  Major  Temple  bought  a 
farm  at  Axon,  near  Culmstock  in  Devon,  intending  to  make 
money  enough  by  it  to  educate  his  sons.  But  it  was  bad 
land  and  he  was  no  farmer.  After  some  time  of  trial  he 
found  that  it  would  not  pay,  so  he  applied  to  the  Govern 
ment  for  employment  and  was  offered  the  governorship  of 
Sierra  Leone ;  in  spite  of  his  wife's  reluctance  he  let  the 
farm,  but  not  the  house,  in  which  she  remained, — and  started 
for  Sierra  Leone.  As  soon  as  he  thought  he  had  saved 
sufficient  money  he  desired  his  wife  to  send  Frederick  to 
Blundell's  School,  Tiverton.  He  died  eight  months  after 
his  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone. 

During  three  years  then,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
twelve,  Frederick  was  living  at  Axon,  having  no  other 
instruction  than  that  which  his  mother  could  give  him.  But 
in  accordance  with  his  father's  theory  of  what  was  for  the 
physical  and  moral  good  of  the  little  boy,  only  two  hours  a 
day  were  given  to  lessons.  Most  of  the  day  was  spent  out 
of  doors  in  farm  labour,  and  in  going  messages.  During  his 
holidays,  when  at  BlundelFs,  perhaps  even  later,  he  continued 
to  share  in  this  bodily  labour,  from  the  pure  love  of  labour, 
for  at  this  time  they  had  no  farm.  At  Axon  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  vigorous  health  and  strong  frame  which 
endured  the  constant  strain  of  labour  during  a  long  life. 
There,  too,  he  learnt  to  love  Devon  men  and  Devon  scenery 
with  all  his  heart. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  the  incident  of  the 
bag  of  nails  occurred,  which  has  been  told  with  various 
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details.  Some  repairs  in  farm  buildings  were  going  on,  and 
the  workmen  wanted  some  large  nails.  Mrs.  Temple  told 
them  to  put  down  on  paper  what  they  wanted,  and  then 
despatched  the  boy  with  money  to  pay  for  the  nails.  Miss 
Temple's  recollection  of  it  was  as  follows : — 

My  mother  wanted  some  nails ;  she  told  Frederick  that  he  was  to 
walk  to  Wellington,  five  miles  off ;  she  gave  him  a  bag  and  some 
money.  She  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  price  of  nails ;  but  he 
thought  he  was  to  bring  back  as  many  nails  as  his  money  would  pay  for. 
Time  went  on ;  he  was  expected  home.  My  mother  began  to  walk 
anxiously  about,  looking  up  the  road,  hour  after  hour.  At  last  was 
seen  the  little  boy  with  his  bag  of  nails,  so  heavy  that  he  could  not 
carry  it ;  he  could  only  just  give  it  a  little  swing  along  the  road.  And 
when  she  saw  what  she  had  done  she  burst  into  tears,  very  unusual  for 
her,  and  petted  and  comforted  her  poor  little  exhausted  boy. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Frederick  Temple  entered  BlundelPs 
School,  and  was  a  member  of  it  for  five  years.  In  the  short 
space  permitted  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  tell  schoolboy 
stories ;  shortly  after  his  arrival  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
"The  boys  like  me  very  much  in  the  school,  but  not  so  much 
out  of  it.  They  swear  so  much  that  I  can  hardly  bear  it ; 
and  they  not  only  do  it  themselves,  but  they  take  away  my 
things  and  then  say  I  shall  not  have  them  again  unless  I 
swear,  which  of  course  I  will  not  do."  In  a  speech  delivered 
in  1870  at  the  school,  he  spoke  of  his  education  at  this 
time : — 

We  were,  when  I  was  here,  taught  to  rely  upon  our  own  exertions, 
and  were  well  tested.  We  were  not  made  merely  to  listen  to  a  teacher, 
but  to  learn.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  might  have  been 
taught  to  learn  a  little  more  than  we  did,  and  have  wished  that  the 
course  had  been  a  little  wider  than  it  was  ;  yet  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  if  you  have  few  lessons,  and  a  great  deal 
of  time,  to  those  who,  like  myself,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  work, 
you  found  an  incentive  in  the  freedom  in  which  you  were  left.  I  know 
I  read  nearly  the  whole  of  Euripides  in  my  spare  time  out  of  school ; 
and  I  don't  think  I  should  have  done  so  much  if  I  had  been  given  the 
same  amout  of  work  in  school  lessons.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  there 
is  a  real  and  special  value  in  this  throwing  a  boy  on  his  own  resources, 
and  allowing  him  to  learn  in  such  a  way  as  this.  I  can  remember  that 
I  got  hold  of  a  book — no  doubt  known  to  most  of  you — Eland's 
Algebraical  Problems,  and  worked  entirely  through  it  in  my  play-time, 
and  found  afterwards  that  it  gave  me  a  mastery  of  the  lower  parts  of 
algebra  which  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  obtained  from  any  teacher  what 
ever.  I  must  confess,  therefore,  that  I  have  a  love  for  the  old  Grammar 
School  system. 

He  passed  rapidly  up  the  school,  ultimately  winning  the 
BlundelPs  Scholarship  at  Balliol,  and  at  once  became 
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independent  of  his  mother  so  far  as  money  was  concerned — 
he  never  asked  for  a  penny  from  her  again. 

Mrs.  Lawson,  the  widow  of  his  old  friend,  writes  that — 

On  the  day  when  Temple  won  the  Balliol  scholarship  he  was  walking 
back  to  his  home  at  Axon,  and  was  overtaken  by  one  of  the  trustees,  a 
country  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  said  :  ' e  Temple,  I  cannot 
say  what  you  are  going  to  be,  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  you  live 
long  enough,  you  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  England."  He 
told  us  this  many  years  later,  saying  that  we  were  the  first  to  whom  he 
had  mentioned  the  prediction  ;  and  he  added  :  "  How  I  walked  on  air  as 
I  went  home  !  and  now  that  success  has  come  I  do  not  care  for  it." 

But  he  cared  for  it  then ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1839  took 
his  place  as  the  youngest  and  most  joyous  of  the  scholars  of 
Balliol. 

It  was  on  April  9,  1839,  that  Frederick  Temple  went 
into  residence  at  Balliol.  The  external  events  of  his  life  as 
an  undergraduate  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence. 
He  was  a  most  diligent  student  in  classics  and  mathematics.1 
He  won  the  "Powell"  prize  in  his  first  year.  He  was 
proxime  accessit,  taking  the  second  place,  for  the  Ireland 
Scholarship  in  March  1842.  He  obtained  a  double-first  in 
May  1842,  and  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  and 
Logic  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

He  thus  succeeded  W.  G.  Ward,  who  had  resigned  his 
lectureship  to  Dr.  Jenkyns  in  the  same  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  1843  his  mother  decided  on  letting  Axon,  and  came  up  to 
Oxford  at  her  son's  request,  and  lived  with  her  daughters,  first 
in  St.  John  Street,  and  subsequently  at  33  Beaumont  Street. 

In  1845  he  became  Junior  Dean  of  his  college ;  and  in 
1846  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  and  in  1847  Priest,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  S.  Wilberforce.  Many  years  afterwards, 
in  speaking  of  this  period  to  Mr.  H.  Lee  Warner,  he  said, 

1  He  writes  to  his  mother  on  April  24,  1839 :  "  I  begin  work  at  five 
o'clock,  and  work  till  three,  which  includes  also  being  in  chapel,  breakfast 
and  lectures.  I  then  go  out  till  dinner-time,  which  is  at  four,  and  after 
dinner  till  chapel  time,  which  is  at  half-past  five.  After  the  chapel 
service  is  over  I  walk  about  in  the  garden,  or  get  anything  I  want  in  the 
town  till  about  7  or  6.30,  and  then  go  to  work  again  till  I  go  to  bed.  At 
that  time  I  do  my  easy  work,  and  anything  which  does  not  require  much 
attention,  as  I  do  not  like  to  work  very  hard  in  the  evening." 

On  October  19  he  writes  :  "  I  awake  very  regularly  at  half-past  four, 
and  get  up  immediately  and  set  to  work ;  and  by  the  time  breakfast 
comes  at  half-past  eight  I  am  regularly  hungry." 

On  October  1,  1841,  he  writes  :  "  I  have  been  in  bed  about  half-past 
ten  every  night  for  the  last  week  and  more,  and  gone  to  sleep  immedi 
ately,  and  up  and  dressed  by  four  the  next  morning,  sometimes  by  three, 
without  any  fatigue,  and  without  even  an  alarum  to  awake  me." 
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"If  I  had  life  over  again  I  would  do  some  things  differently ; 
but  I  have  never  for  a  moment  regretted  taking  Holy 
Orders.1"  In  the  spring  of  1848  he  resigned  his  fellowship, 
and  went  down  from  Oxford  to  enter  on  the  work  described 
in  the  subsequent  chapters.  Thus  briefly  are  summed  up 
the  chief  academic  events  of  his  life  as  a  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  any  account  of  the  Oxford 
Movement ;  how  Temple  regarded  it  is  described  later  on,  and 
may  be  gathered  from  his  letters  to  his  mother  at  this  date.1 
On  February  13,  1845,  Temple  heard  Ward's  memorable  but 
vain  defence  before  the  clergy  crowded  in  the  Sheldonian, 
and,  along  with  all  the  Fellows  of  Balliol,  voted  in  the 
minority  (368  to  776)  against  the  censure  on  Ward,  and  in 
the  larger  minority  (511  to  568)  against  his  degradation. 
Ward  was  degraded,  and  almost  immediately  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  lay  Communion.  He  settled  at  Little- 
more,  retaining  the  friendship  of  Temple  and  the  Fellows  of 
Balliol.  These  events,  and  Newman's  secession  to  Rome, 
followed  by  the  secession  of  many  others,  mark  the  close  of 
the  Tractarian  Movement  in  Oxford. 

A  new  liberal  and  educational  spirit  was  set  free.  Men  in 
Oxford  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  as  after  a  thunderstorm. 

This  spirit  manifested  itself  in  two  ways.  One  was  in 
desire  for  University  reform  and'  for  the  promotion  of 
learning.  The  episode  of  Tractarianism  had  so  absorbed 
and  distracted  men's  minds  that  there  had  been  little  desire 
or  leisure  for  advancing  the  real  aims  of  a  University.  The 
other,  which  began  somewhat  earlier,  was  a  sympathy  with 
the  movement  that  had  its  origin  elsewhere  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  especially  for 
bringing  good  elementary  education  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  part  that  Temple  took  in  the  former  of  these  two 
movements  will  be  sketched  subsequently.2  The  latter 
affected  him  very  early  and  very  strongly,  and,  as  events 
showed,  had  no  small  influence  in  determining  the  course  of 
his  life.  He  was  profoundly  moved  and  alarmed  by  the 
conditions  of  life,  which  he  diligently  studied,  among  the 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  agricultural  poor.  In  one  of 
the  few  letters  to  his  friend  Robert  Lawson  that  were  not 

1  Infra,  pp.  34-85.     The  pages  given  in  the  footnotes  refer  to  the 
original  and  larger  edition  of  the  Memoirs,  when  they  are  not  connected 
with  passages  in  this  volume. 

2  Infra,  pp.  xxi.-xxiv.  and  pp.  126-146. 
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destroyed,  he  writes  from  Berwick,  under  the  date  of  April 
27,  1848  :— 

I  have  been  reading  Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists  in  the 
train.  The  horrible  picture  of  the  old  French  Revolution  is  enough  to 
stir  one's  very  blood.  And  as  I  was  being  whirled  along,  amidst  the 
collieries  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  I  could  not  help  dreaming 
of  the  same  brutality,  the  same  wild  determination  to  know  no 
authority  above  self-interest,  working  the  same  awful  ruin  in  England. 
An  aristocratic  Government  like  ours  (and  what  Government  is  worth  a 
farthing  that  is  not  aristocratic  ?)  can  only  hold  its  place  by  two  things 
— by  that  unswerving  purity  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  people 
to  mistrust  it,  and  by  that  ready  acknowledgment  of  superior  talent 
which  never  allows  real  genius  to  feel  itself  degraded  from  its  natural 
position.  The  latter  is  perhaps  sufficiently  done  for  the  present ;  but 
the  former  !  what  with  Whig  jobbery  and  patronage,  Conservative 
intimidations  at  elections,  and  the  terrible  bribery  which  both  persist 
in  practising  ! !  For  nowadays  institutions  are  no  longer  habits  as  they 
once  were,  but  ideas.  Men  will  not  yield  them  obedience  from  the 
mere  force  of  long  usage  ;  but  they  must  be  believed  in  and  bear  to  be 
reflected  on,  and  a  terrible  judgment  awaits  them  if  they  will  not  bear 
it.  All  this  education,  which  we  are  driving  along  as  fast  as  we  can, 
adds  to  the  necessity.  To  educate  without  reforming  is  sure  to  produce 
revolution,  as  sunshine  without  rain  is  sure  to  injure  the  crops.  To 
teach  people  how  to  criticise  institutions,  and  not  to  enable  the  insti 
tutions  to  bear  the  criticism,  is  the  maddest  of  follies. 

The  conditions  of  life  among  the  working  classes  that 
thus  oppressed  him  and  stimulated  him  to  action  cannot 
here  be  described  at  length.  Sufficient  to  say  that  twelve 
working  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  was  the  minimum  for 
young  persons  in  the  mills  and  factories ;  that  in  the  coal 
mines  children  of  eight  years  old  and  under  were  employed 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch  to  open  and  close 
the  doors  in  the  dark  passages.  In  workshops  in  the  Mid 
lands  the  children  suffered  incredibly,  with  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  low  standard  of  morality.  The  agri 
cultural  labourers  were  crushed  by  poverty,  isolation,  and 
helplessness.  In  the  winter  of  1847-48  there  was  widespread 
distress ;  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  in  Ireland  was  feared, 
and  was  only  kept  down  by  force.  Chartism  was  formulating 
a  definite  programme,  and  alarming  the  comfortable  world. 
Revolutions  were  breaking  out  in  February  in  France ;  and 
in  March  there  were  riots  in  many  of  our  largest  towns.  On 
April  7,  what  was  known  as  the  "  Gagging  Act "  was  passed 
in  a  panic  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  on  April  10  London  was  filled  with  troops, 
100,000  special  constables  were  enrolled,  and  some  of  the 
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public  offices  were  garrisoned  and  provisioned.  The  10th  of 
April  left  its  mark  on  Temple. 

Templets  life  cannot  be  understood  by  any  one  who  does 
not  realise  the  alarming  condition  of  the  nation,  and  the 
deep  impression  it  made  on  him  at  this  epoch  in  his  career. 

Before  leaving  this  period  of  Temple's  life,  we  may  tell 
the  following  story,  which  is  authentic  as  well  as  characteristic, 
and  illustrates  his  power  as  a  teacher. 

Matthew  Arnold  got  leave,  at  the  last  moment,  to  take  in  Logic 
for  Responsions,  instead  of  Euclid,  which  he  could  never  master. 
The  day  before  the  examination  he  went  to  Jowett,  who  was  his 
tutor,  and  asked  how  he  could  learn  the  subject  in  time,  as  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Jowett  said  his  only  chance  was  to  go  to 
Temple,  and  see  if  he  would  try  to  teach  him  in  one  day.  Temple 
consented  ;  and,  starting  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  talked 
continuously,  allowing  two  pauses  of  half  an  hour  each  for  meals,  till 
past  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Arnold  had  been  provided  with 
paper,  but  took  no  notes.  He  lay  back  in  his  chair  with  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  together,  saying,  from  time  to  time,  "What  wonderful 
fellows  they  were!"  Soon  after  two  o'clock  A.M.  Temple  sent 
Arnold  away  to  get  some  sleep  ;  after  which  he  satisfied  the  examiners 
in  Logic.  He  answered  every  question. 

NOTE  ON  THE  ARCHBISHOP'S  MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

POWERS  AND  ATTAINMENTS,  BY  CANON  WILSON 

(Abridged) 

The  curriculum  of  study  for  a  first  class  in  mathematics 
prior  to  1852  embraced  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
then  required  at  Cambridge.  The  mathematical  papers  set 
at  that  time  included,  besides  all  the  elementary  subjects 
and  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  some  sections  of 
Newton  with  problems  deducible,  and  mechanics,  including 
rigid  dynamics,  with  hydrostatics,  geometrical  and  physical 
optics,  and  astronomy.  Cambridge  mathematicians  who 
migrated  to  Oxford  Fellowships  used  to  regard  an  Oxford 
First  Class  in  Mathematics  at  that  time  to  be  only  equivalent 
to  a  high  Senior  Optime  or  a  low  Wrangler.  The  problems 
set  demanded,  however,  a  thorough  grasp  of  principles,  but  no 
great  analytical  dexterity.  But  Dr.  Temple's  mathematical 
gifts  were  of  a  higher  and  unusual  order.  His  reading  was 
very  wide.  His  insight  into  the  essence  of  a  problem  and 
his  attack  were  very  quick  and  direct.  He  continued, 
moreover,  to  read  mathematics  for  pleasure  for  some  years 
after  he  left  Oxford,  and  mastered  some  part  at  least  of 
Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  very  difficult  work  on  Quarternions. 
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He  shared  with  me  the  teaching  of  the  highest  mathematical 
"  Set "  at  Rugoy,  and  this  gave  me  special  opportunities  of 
seeing  his  mathematical  work.  His  favourite  subject  was 
geometrical  conic  sections ;  and  we  often  compared  solutions 
of  the  more  difficult  problems  that  came  out  in  new  text 
books.  Mine  were  often  shorter,  but  seemed  to  him,  and 
really  were,  accidental  relations.  His  were  almost  invariably 
deduced  from  elementary  properties  of  the  figure,  and  were 
therefore,  far  better  teaching. 

But  the  peculiarity  of  his  mathematical  ability  lay  in  his 
power  of  visualising  space  relations  and  numbers.  This 
will  be  best  understood  by  some  examples. 

I  was  teaching  geometry  of  three  dimensions  at  Rugby, 
and  I  showed  to  Dr.  Temple  a  boy's  solution  of  the  problem, 
"  How  many  spheres  can  be  described  to  touch  the  four 
planes,  all  indefinitely  produced,  which  form  the  surface  of 
an  irregular  tetrahedron  ?  "  (a  triangular  pyramid).  The  boy 
found,  of  course,  that  one  could  be  inscribed,  and  four 
escribed  to  the  four  faces,  touching  them  externally,  and 
added  that  six  more  could  be  escribed  to  what  might  be 
called  the  "hip -roofed'1  spaces,  of  which  each  edge  formed 
the  ridge.  Dr.  Temple  instantly  saw  that  if  a  sphere  could 
be  escribed  in  one  of  these  "  hip  -roofed "  spaces,  it  could 
not  be  escribed  in  the  space  determined  by  the  opposite  edge 
of  the  tetrahedron,  the  "  hips  "  being  necessarily  inclined  to 
a  wider  angle  than  the  "  ridge  slopes  "  in  one  of  each  pair. 
Readers  can  test  their  own  power  of  such  visualisation. 

The  latest  proof  of  his  geometrical  insight  was  related  to 
me  by  his  son,  Mr.  F.  C.  Temple,  now  (1903)  an  engineer  in 
the  Birmingham  Water  Works  near  Rhayader.  He  was 
instructed  to  design  and  provide  working  drawings  for  the 
junction  between  two  lengths  of  a  tunnel,  of  which  the 
sections  were  different.  The  problem  is  highly  technical, 
and  somewhat  novel.  The  brick  lining  must  give  the  same 
resisting  power.  The  transition  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
stones  of  a  truncated  wedge  shape.  Mr.  Temple  explained 
his  design  to  his  father  during  the  Coronation  week;  the 
Archbishop  mastered  it,  and  on  the  following  day  said  that 
at  one  point,  which  he  named,  the  design  was  in  error.  He 
gave  no  reason  ;  but  when  the  work  was  put  in  hand  a  month 
later,  he  was  found  to  be  right  in  his  remark. 

When  an  undergraduate  he  learned  a  good  deal  of 
biological  science  at  Oxford ;  and  in  preparation  for  his 
work  at  Kneller  Hall  he  mastered  the  elements  of  chemistry 
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and  physics,  and  taught  in  the  laboratory.  He  certainly 
had  a  very  thorough  and  by  no  means  elementary  knowledge. 
I  was  constantly  surprised  to  find  how  much  he  knew.  On 
one  occasion  Babbage  was  staying  at  the  Schoolhouse, 
Rugby,  soon  after  the  autumn  of  1860,  when  the  famous 

nper  by  Bunsen  and  KirchofF  on  Spectrum  Analysis  appeared, 
lad  bought  one  of  the  first  spectroscopes  made  by  Elliott, 
and  Dr.  Temple  brought  Babbage  to  see  it,  and  get  me  to 
tests  its  powers  of  detecting  minute  traces  of  metals.  I 
never  had  to  pass  such  an  ordeal  of  close  catechisation  by 
two  skilled  examiners  before  or  since. 

Few  men  were  more  thoroughly  qualified  than  was  Dr. 
Temple,  both  by  training  and  habit  of  mind,  to  give  the 
Bampton  Lectures  on  science  and  religion,  and  the  general 
and  permanent  impressions  which  he  left  are  well  summed 
up  in  the  following  letter  from  one  who  knew  better  than 
most  men  how  to  read  character : — 

FROM  THE  MASTER  OF  BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

DEAR  Miss  TEMPLE — You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  your 
brother,  the  Bishop  of  London,  when  he  was  at  Oxford.  .  .  . 

1  have  always  thought  him  the  finest  young  man  whom  we  ever 
had  at  Balliol.  He  was  so  good  and  simple  ;  he  had  such  uncommon 
force  of  mind  and  power  of  acquiring  knowledge.  I  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  known  any  one  like  him.  He  came  up  to  Oxford  a  lad  from  the 
country  who  had  very  little  experience  of  life  ;  hut  he  at  once  made 
his  mark  and  won  the  respect  of  his  fellows.  His  perseverance  and 
self-denial  were  extraordinary.  That  he  might  not  be  a  burden  to 
his  friends,  he  used  to  practise  a  rather  severe  economy.  He  would 
sit  without  a  fire  in  the  depth  of  winter.  No  one  laughed  at  this  ; 
his  kind  and  genial  ways  gained  the  goodwill  of  us  all.  I  remember 
a  jest  of  some  Balliol  men,  which  shows  what  was  thought  of  him. 
They  made  a  Tripos  of  the  men  in  the  College  who  were  distinguished, 
not  for  their  learning,  but  for  their  good  manners  ;  your  brother  was 
unanimously  voted  a  first-class.  He  was  always  liberal  and  generous, 
as  he  continued  to  be  through  life.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him  that 
he  had  not  got  the  chill  of  poverty  out  of  his  bones,  for  he  had  never 
had  it  in  him.  He  had  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh,  and  was  quite  free 
from  shyness.  The  high  spirits  of  youth  made  him  at  times  a  little 
uproarious.  When  he  became  a  College  tutor,  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  On  his  leaving  us  to  go  to  Kneller  Hall  it  was  truly  said  of 
him  that  "  no  departure  from  Oxford  would  make  a  greater  hole  in 
any  College.  ..." 

Any  one  who  knew  him  as  an  undergraduate  would  have  prophesied 
that  he  would  be  a  distinguished  man  if  he  lived.  There  were  some 
of  his  contemporaries  at  Balliol  who  had  more  cleverness  and  more 
originality ;  but  in  none  of  them  was  there  the  same  interpenetration 
of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  or  the  same  simple-minded  desire 
to  do  good,  under  the  control  of  good  sense.  He  was  the  reverse  of 
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ignorant  of  the  world,  and  had  made  many  observations  on  human 
nature.  He  was  quite  free  from  vanity,  and  never  seemed  to  think 
about  himself:  a  little  brusque  perhaps,  and  not  always  understanding 
what  a  friend  felt  or  said,  because  he  had  no  similar  susceptibilities 
himself.  I  remember  nothing  which  he  said  or  did  during  his  under 
graduate  career  at  Oxford  which  was  foolish  or  weak  or  wrong.  His 
character  and  conversation  were  a  blessing  to  all  who  knew  him. 

When  I  came  to  visit  you  at  Axon  in  the  summer  of  1843,  and  saw 
his  country  home,  of  which  he  told  me  that  he  had  planted  the  shrubs 
and  trees  himself,  and  became  acquainted  with  your  venerable  mother,  I 
partly  understood  how  such  a  character  was  formed,  and  how  fortunate 
he  had  really  been  in  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life.  .  .  . — 
Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely,  B.  JOWETT. 

BALI*  COLL. 
Feb.  13,  1889. 

II 

(BASED  ON  THE  "  MEMOIR  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OFFICE  PERIOD," 
BY  H.  J.  ROBY,  HON.  LL.D.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 
INQUIRY  COMMISSION,  1864) 

From  May  1,  1848,  to  the  end  of  1857  Mr.  Temple  was 
in  the  public  service,  attached  to  the  department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education :  first,  to  the  end  of 
1849,  as  Examiner  in  the  office ;  then  as  Principal  of  Kneller 
Hall  Training  College  till  the  end  of  1855 ;  and,  lastly,  as 
Inspector,  chiefly  of  Training  Schools,  till  he  became  Head 
master  of  Rugby. 

The  details  of  this  period  belong  to  the  history  of  English 
Education.  Kneller  Hall,  which  was  situated  between 
Twickenham  and  Whitton,  was  purchased  by  the  Government 
in  September  1847,  to  serve  as  a  Training  College  for  the 
teachers  of  pauper  children.  The  scheme  was  not  a  success ; 
its  failure  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  never  really 
carried  out,  no  schools  being  built  in  which  the  teachers 
trained  at  Kneller  Hall  could  teach.1  It  was  ultimately 
decided  that  the  Training  School  on  Kneller  Hall  estate 
should  not  be  maintained  after  December  31,  1855. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Temple  was  also  busying  himself 
with  questions  of  University  Reform.  He  gave  evidence 
before  the  Oxford  University  Commission  of  1850.  The 
main  recommendation  he  offered  which  still  has  living 
interest  was  that  the  richer  Colleges  should  build  and 
establish  halls  for  about  forty  students  each,  where  the  meals 
should  be  in  common  and  each  student  would  have  for  him- 

1  See  also  Infra,  pp.  156-176. 
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self  one  room  to  serve  both  as  sleeping  and  sitting  room. 
He  reckoned  that  the  total  cost  of  residence  might  thus  be 
reduced  to  £4<5  per  head. 

On  the  question  of  Founders1  wills  he  spoke  vigorously. 

All  that  subserved  private  interests  has  been  retained  ;  all  that 
conduced  to  public  benefit  has  been  given  up.  ...  In  short,  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Founders'  wills  has  become,  by  the  change  of 
time  and  circumstances,  a  mere  superstition.  To  secure  the  great 
object  at  which  they  aimed,  the  advancement  of  learning  and  religion, 
is  a  duty.  To  seek"  it  by  means  which  are  now  found  not  to  reach  it, 
or  to  tie  it  to  conditions  which  are  now  found  to  render  it  unattainable t 
is  absurd.  To  make  the  changes  proposed  is  not  an  interference  with 
private  property,  for  the  property  is  not  private  ;  it  is  not  the  betrayal 
of  a  trust,  for  the  trust  was  essentially  conditional ;  it  is  not  a  departure 
from  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  for  it  only  gives  up  a  secondary 
object,  when  no  other  way  remains  to  secure  a  primary  ;  and  it  is 
demanded  by  common  justice,  for  the  colleges  are  now  injuring  the 
University  under  whose  shelter  they  were  intended  to  live.  Of  all 
the  reforms  to  be  made  at  Oxford  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  vital 
one.  The  Fellows  have  become  the  head  of  the  University,  and  the 
nation  is  bound  to  see  that  they  are  the  ablest  men  which  the  University 
can  supply. 

In  1866  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Scott:  "I  really  think  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
colleges." 

In  1856  there  appeared  a  volume  of  Oxford  Esmys,  to 
which  Mr.  Temple  contributed  one  on  National  Education. 
His  views  on  denominational  teaching  throw  much  light  on 
his  position  at  this  period :  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  "  religious  liberty ," — "  The  liberty  of 
self-government  by  a  religious  community,  or  the  liberty  of 
religious  action  by  an  individual.  These  two  senses,  so  far 
from  being  identical,  are  most  often  mutually  opposed." 
It  is  the  latter  that  seems  to  him  really  valuable.  And  he 
urges  that  while  the  denominational  system  in  schools  may 
be  the  best,  "  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  ceases  to  be 
so  much  a  security  for  religious  as  for  doctrinal  instruction ; 
and  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  doctrinal  instruction  of 
children  (in  elementary  schools)  is  a  mere  mistake.  .  .  . 
Regular  attendance  at  Church  has  a  very  considerable  effect 
in  making  children  grow  up  Churchmen :  but  attendance 
at  Church  is  now  connected  with  the  Sunday-school  and 
little  with  the  day-school.*" 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  Essay  Mr.  Temple  dealt  with 
two  matters  with  which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  particularly 
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concerned — the  great  resources  for  education  which  were 
then  wasted  in  the  form  of  endowments,  and  the  duty  of 
organising  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  and  for  this 
purpose  remodelling  the  grammar  schools.1  The  University 
Local  Examinations  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  this 
direction  of  improving  the  education  of  the  class  above  that 
going  to  the  elementary  schools. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  describe  the  develop 
ment  of  the  system  of  University  Local  Examination.  The 
opportunity  of  making  full  reference  to  it  occurs  in  the  body 
of  this  work.2  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1858  the 
numbers  of  senior  candidates  entered  for  the  examination 
were  431  boys  for  Oxford  and  76  for  Cambridge ;  the 
number  of  junior  candidates  (boys)  were  816  for  Oxford  and 
311  for  Cambridge.  The  numbers  for  1902  were,  seniors 
(boys  and  girls),  2128  for  Oxford,  2493  for  Cambridge ; 
junior  (boys  and  girls),  5428  for  Oxford,  8521  for  Cambridge. 
In  1902  both  Universities  had  many  other  examinations 
under  the  same  management. 

Dr.  Temple's  work  on  behalf  of  National  Education 
culminated  in  his  labours  on  the  great  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  (1864-1868).  The  report  of  the  Commissioners 
formed  a  thick  8vo  volume,  and  evidence  and  subordinate 
reports  formed  twenty  other  volumes.  But  we  are  concerned 
here  with  the  Commissioners1  Report  only.  Dr.  Temple 
drew  up,  partly  at  the  Secretary's  suggestion,  a  preliminary 
skeleton  of  the  Report,  which  was  discussed  and  in  the  main 
adopted,  but  not  published.  Of  the  seven  chapters  of  the 
Report  itself,  Chapters  II.  and  IV.,  giving  an  account  of  the 
state  of  the  schools  and  of  the  law  affecting  them,  were 
mainly  the  work  of  the  secretary.  Chapter  III.,  on  local 
distribution  of  endowments,  was  suggested  and  partly 
executed  by  Mr.  Acland  (who  had  drawn  up  for  the  con 
sideration  of  the  Commissioners  five  elaborate  memoranda, 
chiefly  on  the  statistics  of  middle-class  education,  and  on 
central  and  local  administration).  Chapter  V.,  on  eight 
large  endowments,  and  Chapter  VI. ,  on  girls'  schools,  were 
due  chiefly  to  Lord  Lyttelton.  But  the  chapters  which 
contained  most  opinion,  viz.  Chapter  II.,  on  the  kinds  of 
education  desirable,  and  Chapter  VII.,  giving  the  recom 
mendations  of  the  Commissioners,  were  of  course,  like  some 
other  parts,  very  fully  discussed,  but  were  drafted  by  Dr. 

1  Essay,  pp.  25T,  264.  2  Infra,  pp.  132-147. 
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Temple,  and  are  practically  his  work  and  in  his  words.  One 
part  of  Chapter  II.,  viz.  the  section  on  Private  Schools,  was 
also  compiled  by  him.  In  the  pressure  incidental  to  the 
completion  of  the  Report  the  Secretary  found  himself  unable 
to  do  this  part  in  time,  and  mentioned  the  fact  to  Dr. 
Temple,  who  at  once  undertook  it,  and  completed  it  in  a 
few  days.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that,  as  he  told 
his  family  in  after-life,  he  wrote  for  thirty-six  hours,  having 
tea  brought  to  him  at  intervals,  and  the  printer's  devil 
in  constant  attendance.  Certainly,  when  he  announced  to 
the  Secretary  the  completion  of  this  work,  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  not  spared  himself.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
throughout  the  three  years  and  more  that  the  Commissioners 
sat,  Dr.  Temple  was  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  and  had  this 
labour  in  addition  to  all  his  other  engagements. 

He  was  in  frequent  communication  with  the  Secretary, 
and  always  ready  to  assist.  It  was  only  an  instance  of  the 
"primacy'"  which  he  in  fact  held  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  and  of  the  confidence  which  he  inspired,  when, 
after  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Chairman 
said  to  the  Secretary  that,  if  in  going  over  the  Report  for 
presentation  to  Her  Majesty  and  consequent  publication,  he 
found  that  there  was  anything  which  should  be  altered,  he 
need  not  call  another  meeting,  but  Dr.  Temple's  approval 
would  be  sufficient. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  English  education 
will  need  to  be  told  that  this  Commission  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  Its  report  is  the  starting-point 
of  all  succeeding  developments.  It  may  be  seriously 
doubted  if  any  part  of  Dr.  Temple's  work  was  so  historically 
important,  or  was  destined  to  exert  so  far-reaching  an 
influence  as  the  work  he  did  as  a  member  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission.  * 


III 

(BASED  ON  THE  "  RUGBY  "  MEMOIR,*  BY  F.  E.  KITCHENER, 
ASSISTANT  MASTER  AT  RUGBY,  1862-1875) 

It  was  on  November  12,  1857,  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Rugby  Charity  elected  Frederick  Temple  to  the  Headmaster- 
ship  of  Rugby  School  in  succession  of  Dr.  Goulburn. 

1  A  full  edition  of  this  Memoir  is  published  separately. 
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The  idea  was  no  new  one  to  Mr.  Temple.  As  far  back  as 
the  time  when  Tait  was  about  to  leave  Rugby  for  the 
Deanery  of  Carlisle,  it  had  been  pressed  upon  Mr.  Temple 
that  he  ought  to  stand  for  the  Headmastership.  In  his 
speech  in  Convocation  in  February  1903,  Archbishop 
Davidson  stated  that  in  1849  Dr.  Tait  was  asked  by  the 
Trustees  to  name  to  them  the  man  who  he  thought  ought  to 
be  his  successor.  On  this  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Temple,  then  at 
Kneller  Hall,  and  told  him  his  wish  that  he  should  succeed 
him.  Mr.  Temple  wrote  a  long  letter  in  reply,  refusing  at 
that  time  to  stand  ;  there  was  no  post  on  earth,  he  said, 
that,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  would  so  much  like  to  fill,  but 
for  the  present  at  least  he  was  giving  his  life  to  the  education 
of  elementary  school  teachers,  and  therefore  he  asked  that  his 
name  should  not  be  put  forward. 

In  1857,  when  the  post  was  again  vacant,  circumstances 
were  different  and  he  decided  to  stand  ;  testimonials  on  his 
behalf  were  sent  to  the  Trustees  by  Tait,  Lingen,  Stanley, 
Clough,  Shairp  and  Matthew  Arnold.  A  few  words  from 
that  sent  in  by  Matthew  Arnold,  then  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  may  be  quoted  : — 

"In  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  schoolmaster,"  writes  Dr. 
Arnold's  son,  ' '  in  the  union  of  piety,  energy,  and  cheerfulness,  in  the 
faculty  of  governing  the  young,  in  the  power  of  commanding  at  once 
the  respect  and  the  affection  of  those  under  his  charge,  Mr.  Temple, 
more  than  any  other  man  whom  I  have  ever  known,  resembles,  to  the 
best  of  my  observation  and  judgment,  my  late  father." 

At  the  beginning  of  1858  he  came  to  Rugby.  The 
Rugby  Memoir  is  separately  published,  and  we  need  not 
here  give  any  full  account  of  this  period. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  Warner,  who  was  then  a  Sixth  Form  boy 
in  the  Schoolhouse,  gives  his  recollection  of  Temple's 
advent  as  follows : — 

On  the  first  night  of  the  new  term,  as  we  gathered  for  evening 
prayers  at  the  Schoolhouse,  some  sixty  of  us  sitting,  as  the  custom 
then  was,  on  the  tables,  with  our  feet  on  the  forms,  while  the  Sixth 
called  us  over,  there  entered,  carrying  his  own  candlestick,  instead  of 
being  preceded  by  a  butler  to  bow  reverentially  as  his  master  passed 
into  the  hall,  our  new  Doctor-to-be  ;  arid,  with  one  look  of  surprise  at 
the  attitude  of  his  future  pupils,  instantly  calmed  as  he  saw  the  grave 
look  of  the  Sixth  awaiting  him  at  high  table,  began  prayers  at  once. 
Prayers  over,  we  stood  up  to  wait  for  our  housemaster  to  pass  out 
first,  which  he  did,  only  saying,  simply,  "I  hope  we  shall  soon 
come  to  know  one  another  well.  Good -night."  This  was  our  first 
introduction. 
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We  soon  found  that  we  had  to  do  with  a  strong  and  humorous 
man,  absolutely  fair  and  simple  in  method,  as  penetrating  as  truth 
itself  in  his  judgments;  and,  though  it  was  remarked  playfully  that 
his  alpaca  gown  would  be  the  better  if  it  caught  less  often  in  the  coal- 
barrow  as  he  hurried  into  school,  we  felt  his  natural  dignity,  and  the 
era  of  hero-worship  soon  set  in.  Rumour  there  was,  too,  of  his  having 
told  the  new  boys  who  arrived  at  the  House  on  that  first  night,  that 
he  "could  run  a  hundred  yards,  climb  a  tree,  or  jump  a  brook  with 
any  of  them  "  ;  and  the  first  idea  that  our  new  Headmaster  was  bragging 
was  soon  dispelled  by  the  report  that  he  had  climbed  many  of  the  elms 
in  the  Close  after  locking  up. 

It  is  hard  at  this  distance  of  time  to  describe  what  he  was  as  a 
teacher  or  form-master.  He  took  the  whole  Sixth  Form  together  for 
many  lessons,  where  now  it  is  divided  under  two  or  three  'masters ; 
and  he  often  seemed  indifferent  to  practices  the  ordinary  master  would 
not  tolerate,  or  to  ignorance  of  lessons  which  should  have  been 
prepared.  1  remember  on  one  occasion  the  blade  of  a  knife,  with 
which  1  was  rounding  an  R  on  my  little  table,  flying  on  to  his  book  as 
he  sat  not  far  off,  and  his  merely  remarking, '"  That  will  keep  you 
attentive  now."  But  I  felt  the  look  of  his  keen  eyes  as  he  said  it. 
Often,  too,  he  would  put  on  a  boy  to  translate  a  passage  which  he  had 
obviously  riot  prepared,  and  would  be  content  with  exposing  him  to 
the  humiliation  of  revealing  his  ignorance,  and  keeping  the  whole 
form  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  release  to  breakfast.  If  the 
culprit  was  an  athlete,  he  would  illustrate  his  failure  by  some  well- 
remembered  mistake  some  days  before  in  the  cricket  or  football  field. 
His  own  translations  were  even,  if  not  brilliant. 

Probably  the  best  effect  of  his  teaching  was  the  impression  he 
created  of  the  general  character  of  an  author's  meaning  and  style,  and 
of  the  possibility  of  mastering  it.  But  the  analyses  of  chapters  and 
books  which  he  made  in  our  presence  were  the  most  masterly  and 
illuminating  weapons  he  used  for  our  instruction.  Whether  it  was 
Lucretius  or  Tliucydides,  Guizot  or  de  Tocqueville,  Plato  or  St.  Paul, 
it  was  marvellous  how  it  all  fell  into  shape  in  our  minds  ;  and,  in  the 
same  way,  if  he  was  looking  over  an  essay,  e.g.  on  the  Advantages  of 
Narrow-Mindedness  or  the  Possible  Results  of  Hannibal's  Victory,  he 
would  sum  up  with  encouraging  lucidity. 

It  was  marvellous  how  he  found  time  to  do  other  things  besides  his 
school  work.  The  mother  who  was  too  poor  to  hire  a  nurse  to  lift  her 
sick  son  will  testify  how  he  came  day  after  day,  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
her  need,  to  the  Hilton  Road,  after  his  third  lesson  with  the  Sixth,  to 
do  it  for  her.  The  Rugby  cobbler  who  believed  in  total  abstinence 
found  an  Oxford  First-Class  man  who  allowed  him,  after  some  years  of 
argument,  to  convince  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  abstain  also.  The 
working-man  who  wished  to  start  a  Land  Society  found  a  ready 
welcome  and  a  ready-made  sketch  of  rules  in  the  Doctor's  study. 
The  Local  Board  that  thought  they  understood  water-supply,  being 
practical  men,  found  that  an  ounce  of  theory  might  be  well  mixed 
with  pounds  of  experience.  The  Liberal  candidate  felt  himself 
reproved  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  made  a  party  nobler  whilst 
he  repudiated  its  methods. 

It  all  seemed  so  easy  in  those  days.  He  took  everything  in  his 
stride,  as  he  had  done  his  eighteen  Welsh  miles  in  three  hours  before 
breakfast.  It  is  only  as  time  has  gone  on,  and  his  pupils  have  met  the 
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insincerity,  the  hurry,  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  world,  that  they 
have  realised  what  it  was  early  in  life  to  come  across  a  strenuous, 
unprofessing,  steady  worker,  who  took  his  work  as  a  matter  of  course, 
because  he  was  rooted  on  a  rock  of  self- repression  and  conviction. 
But  to  leave  Rugby  was  not  to  lose  him  ;  the  laborious  fidelity  with 
which  he  kept  up  with  his  old  pupils  by  correspondence  at  Rugby 
itself,  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  exchanged  Rugby  for  his  bishoprics 
or  archbishopric,  is  attested  by  the  literary  stores  of  many  an  old 
Rugbeian. 

Dr.  Temple's  relations  with  his  colleagues  were  cordial 
from  the  first,  and  before  long  "  Temple  thinks  well  of  it " 
was  accepted  as  a  standard  of  success  in  all  departments. 
Perhaps  his  treatment  of  new  masters  is  as  characteristic  as 
anything  that  could  be  cited ;  we  may  quote  a  few  para 
graphs  from  Mr.  Arthur  Butler's  Reminiscences  : — 

I  remember,  as  freshly  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday,  my  first 
meeting  with  Dr.  Temple  in  his  study  in  the  Schoolhouse  at  Rugby, 
and  how  at  the  first  sight  he  took  possession  of  me  with  his  look  of 
power,  intelligence,  kindness,  and  good-humour.  We  conversed  a 
little  about  the  school  and  my  duties  ;  and  then  he  left  me  with  the 
feeling  on  my  part  that  under  him  every  one  must,  and  would,  do  his 
best.  His  way  of  training  a  new  master  was  simple  and  effective.  A 
few  days  after  his  arrival  he  would  go  and  himself  take  a  class  in  the 
master's  presence,  handling  and  teaching  the  Form  in  a  manner  which 
was  full  of  instruction  to  a  newcomer.  Above  all,  1  remember  how  he 
wakened  up  the  dull  and  sluggish  boys  at  the  bottom,  leaving  them,  in 
many  cases,  half  way  up  the  Form,  astonished  at  their  own  performance. 
Then,  after  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  would  leave,  and,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  the  sluggish  boys  began  again  to  gravitate  towards  the 
bottom.  This  process  was  repeated  once  or  twice  more  in  the  first 
month  ;  and  then  he  would  come  in,  unexpected  as  before,  and  let  the 
master  himself  take  the  lesson,  while  he  stood  by.  Then  would 
probably  follow,  when  the  boys  were  gone,  a  few  questions,  remarks, 
and  suggestions  from  him  ;  and  the  new  master  felt  well  started  both 
as  to  knowledge  of  the  standard  expected  from  his  Form,  and  the  way 
to  teach  and  manage  it.  Much,  of  course,  remained  to  learn  for  many 
a  month  and  year  ;  but  the  lines  were  drawn,  and  a  feeling  of  friendly 
confidence  established  between  the  assistant  and  the  headmaster. 

In  my  case  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  is  deeply  engraven 
on  my  memory.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  I  had  taken  off  my 
master's  gown  ;  fault  No.  1,  which  he  humorously  noticed  with  an 
observant  smile.  Secondly,  we  had  come  suddenly  on  a  description  of 
a  bridge  in  Ca3sar,  a  passage  full  of  technical  terms  difficult  even  for  an 
advanced  scholar.  I  had  not  prepared  it,  and  boys  and  master  alike 
floundered  not  a  little.  He  said  not  a  word.  Suddenly,  turning  to 
him  in  despair,  I  remarked,  "It  is  very  difficult."  "Yes,"  he  said, 
with  a  merry  smile,  "it  seems  so."  This  was  too  much.  1  returned 
to  my  task  with  a  savage  energy,  and  finally  landed  the  Form,  myself, 
and  Caesar's  army  safely  across  the  river. 

During  the  five  years  that  I   served  under  Dr.   Temple,  I   never 
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remember  a  time  when  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm  of  the  masters 
for  their  chief  slackened  for  a  moment.  He  was  a  great  administrator. 
All  the  various  parts  of  a  complicated  system  were  made  by  him  to 
work  easily  and  comfortably,  without  hitch  or  hindrance,  so  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  an  intelligent  and  self-working  machine.  But  he  was  the 
active  centre  of  it ;  and,  in  teaching  us  our  several  parts  in  the  new 
system,  he  combined  the  mastery  of  detail,  common  to  all  successful 
administration,  with  a  cheery  vigour  and  sympathetic  treatment  of 
difficulties  which  delighted  and  inspired  every  one  who  came  about  him. 

Great  as  he  was,  both  as  teacher  and  as  reformer,  the 
centre  of  his  influence  lay  in  the  chapel  sermons.  It  was  not 
that  his  sermons  were  meant  to  be  eloquent,  though  eloquent 
at  times  they  were;  there  was  no  touch  of  polish  or  of 
rhetoric,  no  purple  passages  that  might  provoke  a  smile  in 
some  youthful  cynic ;  there  had  been  no  time  for  elaboration, 
for  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  the  ink  was  scarce  dry  of  the 
last  sentence  of  the  sermon  when  the  warning  sound  of  the 
school  bell  called  him  to  chapel ;  but  it  was  the  conviction 
of  boys  and  men  alike  that,  compressed  into  that  short 
address,  perhaps  lasting  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  the 
force  by  which  they  were  to  live  till  the  next  Sunday  came 
round.  Nor  will  any  one  who  knew  those  days  forget  the 
abrupt  close  which  came  just  when  the  attention  was  most 
earnest,  and  left  the  boys,  not  with  the  satisfaction  of  a 
sermon  ended,  but  with  a  yearning  feeling  amounting  at 
times  to  provocation.  Why  should  he  not  go  on  ?  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  masters  and  of  boys. 

It  was  not  only  by  his  sermons  on  Sunday  afternoon  that 
he  so  deeply  stirred  his  hearers. 

"One  scene,"  writes  Mr.  Arthur  Butler,  "comes  back  to  my  mind 
while  speaking  on  this  subject.  It  was  his  custom  to  invite  the  boys 
who  had  been  confirmed  into  chapel  on  the  Saturday  evening  before 
Holy  Communion.  In  the  football  season,  the  only  time  available  was 
immediately  after  the  match  was  over ;  and  as  the  boys  trooped  into 
chapel  from  the  field,  in  the  evening  light,  heated  and  excited,  in  their 
football  dress,  it  was  a  striking  sight  to  see  them  after  a  few  minutes 
of  calm,  in  the  dimly  lighted  place,  and  after  a  few  short  and 
appropriate  prayers  had  been  said,  lend  themselves  to  the  magic 
influence  of  the  earnest,  soul-stirring  preacher.  Never  was  he  more 
eloquent  than  on  these  occasions  ;  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him.  No 
one  who  did  not  then  hear  him  can  judge  of  what  he  was  in  his  power 
over  boys." 

In  1860  appeared  the  volume  entitled  Essays  and  Reviews ; 
his  motives  in  writing  in  that  volume  are  stated  elsewhere.1 

1  Infra,  pp.  204-205. 
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It  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  disapproval  and  caused  some 
alarm  to  anxious  parents.  Not  long  after  its  publication  a 
boy  in  the  school,  destined  to  rise  to  eminence,1  R.  W. 
Hanbury,  was  exhorted  from  home  not  to  be  led  astray  from 
the  true  faith,  and  replied,  "  Dear  mother — Temple's  all 
right ;  but  if  he  turns  Mahometan,  all  the  school  will  turn 
too."  It  was  not  Dr.  Temple's  Essay  so  much  as  the  fact  of 
his  association  with  some  of  the  other  Essays  that  brought 
upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  his  opponents. 

In  July  1869  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  Dr.  Temple  the 
Deanery  of  Durham,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  afford  oppor 
tunities  for  better  work  than  he  was  doing  at  Rugby,  and  was 
refused.  In  September,  however,  he  was  offered  the  Bishopric 
of  Exeter,  and  felt  bound  to  accept  it. 

What  he  himself  felt  at  leaving  Rugby  may  be  seen  from 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Arnold  : — 

RUGBY,  October  10,  1869. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  ARNOLD — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  words. 
You  may  believe  that  to  leave  this  place  almost  tears  me  in  two.  I 
have  met  with  such  kindness  here,  such  hearty  support,  such  generous 
allowance  for  difficulties.  And  I  doubt  much  if  I  shall  be  quite  as 
happy  again.  But  it  seems  a  duty  to  go,  and  so  I  am  going.  Yet  as 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  not  forget  Rugby,  nor  the  great  soul  who  still 
seems  to  live  here,  and  from  whose  memory  I  have  learnt  so  much.  — 
Very  truly  yours,  F.  TEMPLE. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  outcry  which  the 
appointment  raised,  owing  to  the  storm  raging  at  the  time 
round  the  authors  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  nor  to  dwell  upon 
the  dispute  which  arose  over  the  election  of  Dr.  Temple's 
successor — they  are  dealt  with  further  on  ; 2  but  it  was  these 
which  gave  to  the  leave-taking  a  feeling  which,  had  no 
allusion  been  made  to  them,  might  have  been  thought 
hysterical. 

Dr.  Temple  preached  his  farewell  sermon  in  the  chapel 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  term ;  crowds  of  old  Rugbeians 
occupied  every  available  seat.  Dean  Stanley,  who  was  there, 
writes  to  Mr.  Acland  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Acland)  on 
December  13  :— 

I  was,  fortunately,  at  Rugby.  I  felt  as  if  new  life  would  be  passed 
into  the  Church  by  the  sound  of  that  voice,  the  sight  of  that  face,  the 
fragrance  of  that  character. 

A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who,  it  was  an  open 
secret,  was  "  Tom  Brown  "  himself,  describes  the  scene  thus : — 

1  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
*  Pp.  211,  214,  and  224-226. 
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The  chapel  was  unable  to  contain  the  crowd  of  old  Rugbeians  who 
attended.  Amongst  those  who  were  present,  both  at  the  morning  and 
afternoon  services,  were  three  sons  of  Arnold.  It  was  Communion 
Sunday,  and  an  old  Rugbeian  who  was  present,  and  had  not  been 
present  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  remembered  that  in  his  time 
generally  the  Sixth  Form,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  perhaps  from  forty  to  fifty  in  the  rest  of  the  school,  stayed.  To  his 
astonishment  yesterday  some  230  boys  kept  their  places,  and  it  was 
touching  to  see  how  all  of  them  tried  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  rails  at 
which  the  Doctor  was  officiating.  He,  before  commencing  the  service, 
standing  on  the  raised  altar  step,  upon  Arnold's  grave,  had  said  : — 

"  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  receive  the  Holy  Communion  with  you 
as  Headmaster  of  this  school.  I  beg  of  you  all  to  remember  me  in  your 
prayers  to-day." 

The  sermon  was,  as  usual,  at  the  afternoon  service,  following  the 
hymn  for  the  last  Sunday  before  the  holidays,  which  ends — 

Let  Thy  Father-hand  be  shielding 

All  who  here  shall  meet  no  more, 
May  their  seed-time  past  be  yielding 

Year  by  year  a  richer  store. 

The  singing  of  this  will  riot  be  easily  forgotten.  The  sermon  was 
on  Gal.  vi.  2  :  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christ." 

At  one  point  in  the  sermon  the  preacher  paused  for  some  seconds. 
In  the  chapel  (crowded  up  to  the  altar-rails  by  old  Rugbeians,  for 
whom  rows  of  chairs  had  been  brought  in  from  the  vestry)  the  hush 
was  intense  and  painful,  until,  in  tones  which  strangely  brought  back 
Arnold  to  those  who  had  heard  him  there  as  boys,  the  preacher  went 
on,  as  nearly  as  we  can  recall  words  which  struck  like  pistol-shots  : — 

"  The  time  has  come  when  we  are  to  part.  For  twelve  years  have  I 
laboured  here.  The  lines  of  the  work  were  laid  down  by  a  great 
servant  of  the  Lord  when  I  was  yet  a  boy,  and  others  followed  him  and 
did  their  part,  and  now  1  have  taken  my  turn  in  building  up  the 
spiritual  temple  which  Arnold  first  planted.  I  have  seen  many  go 
away  to  other  scenes  and  other  duties,  as  God's  providence  ordained. 
And  now  I  go  myself.  But  though  we  shall  be  parted,  yet  we  can 
still  help  each  other.  Still  that  self-sacrifice  to  duty  which  Arnold 
taught  and  lived,  still  that  preference  for  the  true,  and  the  pure,  and 
the  just,  and  the  good,  to  all  else  whatever  it  may  be,  still  the  eye 
fixed  steadily  on  the  will  of  our  Master  Christ,  may  be  the  ideal  at 
which  we  aim,  and  bind  us  close  together.  Still  may  we  be  true  to 
each  other's  friendship,  and  true  to  the  Christian  principles  that  we 
have  professed  to  live  by,  and  if  so  we  shall  assuredly  help  in  bearing 
each  other's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  Let  us  pray." 

And  so  the  teacher,  whose  loyalty  to  his  Lord  and  his  brethren  men 
are  impugning,  left  his  work  to  be  judged  by  his  Master,  careless,  as 
all  true  servants  should  be,  of  every  other  judgment.  Let  him  take 
courage.  The  judgment  of  all  who  have  taken  part  in,  or  known  that 
work,  is  with  him  already  ;  and,  if  not  sooner,  yet  when  his  life's  work 
is  over,  the  cry  will  go  up  from  a  grateful  and  a  sorrowing  nation,  as 
it  rose  over  Arnold's  early  grave,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant." 
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The  above  account,  written  by  one  whose  name  will 
always  be  associated  with  Arnold's  Rugby,  seems  to  unite 
the  work  of  the  two  great  masters  Arnold  and  Temple. 
The  tenseness  of  feeling  with  which  this  last  scene  of 
Temple's  spiritual  work  at  Rugby  ended  was  not  one  whit 
exaggerated  in  this  account  written  on  the  day  itself.  An 
incident  at  the  close  of  this  service  throws  light  on  the 
question  whether  the  love  of  the  Headmaster  extended  beyond 
the  Sixth  Form  and  those  bought  into  personal  contact  with 
him.  A  master  sitting  in  a  back  transept  noticed,  as  the 
Middle  School  boys  filed  out,  that  one  boy  remained  as  if  ill. 
On  going  to  his  help  he  found  the  tall,  six-foot  lad  prostrate 
with  uncontrollable  sobs.  He  had  never  been  taught  by 
Temple,  he  was  not  in  his  house,  he  had  probably  never  had 
six  words  with  him  in  his  life — and  yet  the  sense  of  parting 
broke  down  the  schoolboy's  reserve,  and  forced  him  to  expose 
his  emotion  before  his  brethren.  If  ever  a  master  was  loved 
by  his  boys  it  was  he. 

The  usual  school  concert,  a  few  nights  later,  gave  Dr. 
Temple  a  chance  of  saying  good-bye  in  a  less  formal  manner. 
An  ode  had  been  composed  by  one  old  Rugbeian,  James 
Rhoades,  and  set  to  music  by  another,  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley ; 
when  the  usual  Carmen  Feriale  had  been  sung  the  audience 
rose  again  to  their  feet,  and,  as  Dugdale  sang  the  solo  parts 
of  the  ode,  the  effect  was  electrical.  There  are  many  who 
were  there  that  night  who  will  be  glad  to  recall  the  scene 
when  they  read  the  following  lines  : — 

Master,  best  beloved  and  best, 

Ours  for  ever,  as  to-night, 
Hands  at  parting  may  be  press'd, 

Tears  reluctant  dim  the  sight ; 
But  where'er  thy  name  be  known, 
Rugby  hails  thee  first  her  owii. 

England  take  from  us  to-day 

One  more  man  of  mighty  mould  : 

Could  we  think  to  cheat  thee  ?  nay, 
Such  thy  hero-type  of  old  ; 

Strong  and  tender  now  as  then, 

Joy  of  youth  and  tower  of  men. 

No  one  who  was  present  (writes  an  eye-witness)  will  forget  the 
fierce  disclaimer  with  which  Dr.  Temple  sprang  to  his  feet  when  the 
ode  was  finished.  "It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  using  one  of  his 
favourite  phrases,  "that  such  words  can  be  deserved,"  and  then  went 
on  to  say  his  last  farewell  to  the  school  that  has  ever  claimed  him  as 
her  own. 
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So  ended  his  connexion  with  the  school  as  Headmaster,  but 
his  loving  service  to  the  school  ended  only  with  his  life.  In 
1871  the  University  of  London  elected  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
their  representative  on  the  Governing  Body  when  formed 
according  to  the  new  constitution.  In  1891  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Board,  and  remained  so  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  No  pressure  of  work  prevented  his  giving  nis  time 
and  attention  to  Rugby  matters. 

His  last  visit  to  Rugby  was  on  July  30,  1902,  the  year  of 
his  death ;  he  then  unveiled  the  West  Window  and  the 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Clough  medallions  in  chapel.  The 
day  was  marked  by  a  slight  incident.  On  the  way  down  to 
Rugby,  at  Woodford  Station,  on  the  Great  Central  line, 
there  was  some  doubt  among  those  coming  to  Rugby  as  to 
whether  the  train  would  stop  at  Rugby  or  not.  An  old 
Rugbeian  passing  the  carriage  caught  sight  of  the  Arch 
bishop,  and  cried  out  loudly,  "  We  are  all  right ;  there's  the 
Headmaster. "  The  old  title  gave  Dr.  Temple  great  delight, 
taking  him  back  thirty  years,  and  when  he  reached  the 
schoolhouse  he  saluted  Dr.  James  with  the  inquiry,  "  Do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?  I'm  the  Headmaster."  So  true  did  his 
heart  beat  to  Rugby  to  the  last. 

IV 

(BASED  ON  THE  "  EXETER  "  MEMOIR,*  BY  THE  VEN.  E.  G. 
SANDFORD,  ARCHDEACON  OF  EXETER) 

It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  nominated  Dr.  Temple  for  a 
Bishopric ;  this  fact  lends  additional  interest  to  the  latter's 
estimate  of  the  great  Prime  Minister,  written  in  1854 — a 
remarkable  instance  of  political  prescience  and  insight  into 
character : — 

Gladstone  is  the  man  of  the  future.  .  .  .  For  Gladstone  will  throw  a 
vast  amount  of  Radicalism  into  the  scale.  .  .  . 

His  policy  will  be  to  set  the  Dissenters  as  free  as  possible.  He  will 
remove  from  them  every  kind  of  grievance  real  or  fancied.  He  would 
even,  if  he  could,  buy  up  all  the  tithes  and  endow  the  Church  entirely 
with  land  so  as  to  make  it  a  vast  private  corporation,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  such  an  able  financier  might  not  succeed  in  doing  so. 

Then  he  would  set  the  Church  free ;  give  her  the  control  of  her 
own  members  ;  revive  her  discipline  ;  revive  her  Convocation,  etc.  etc. 
etc.  .  .  . 

That  this  would  end  in  Americanism  I  have  no  doubt. 

But  I  believe  the  true  spiritual  hold  of  the  Church  to  reside  in 
1  A  full  edition  of  this  Memoir  is  published  separately. 
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her  non-discipline.  The  Church  is  now  the  most  tolerant  of  all 
denominations ;  but  she  owes  this  character  to  her  bondage.  When 
the  bondage  has  lasted  long  enough  to  teach  her  toleration,  she  may 
be  set  free;  but  at  present  she  needs  "the  schoolmaster."  Until 
toleration  is  felt  as  a  principle,  the  freedom  of  the  body  is  the  slavery 
of  the  members. 

Ergo  I  fear  Gladstone,  much  as  I  admire  him. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  appointment  was  received 
with  the  fiercest  opposition.  It  was  not  only  the  leaders  of 
church  parties  who  were  uneasy.  Bishop  Harold  Browne, 
who  wrote  at  first  to  congratulate,  wrote  again  soon  after  to 
ask  him  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  faith.  Bishop 
Wilberforce  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  wrote  with  similar 
requests.1 

If  the  Chapter  had  refused  to  elect,  Dr.  Temple  would, 
of  course,  have  been  gazetted  by  the  authority  of  the 
Crown ;  but  that  would  have  been  a  disaster.  When  the 
time  came,  thirteen  voted  for  the  election,  and  six  against 
it ;  four  were  absent.  But  the  recalcitrants  would  not  yet 
own  defeat ;  at  the  confirmation  which  followed  they  went 
so  far  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  summon  Dr.  Temple's 
eldest  sister,  at  short  notice,  to  prove  that  he  had  been  born 
in  lawful  wedlock. 

The  scene  in  Bow  Church  was  striking  and  historic. 
There  appeared  in  opposition  two  of  the  beneficed  clergy  of 
the  Exeter  Diocese,  headed  by  Bishop  Trower,  who  was  sub- 
dean  of  the  Cathedral,  and  had  acted  as  the  coadjutor  and 
deputy  of  Bishop  Phillpotts  during  the  last  years  of  feeble 
ness  which  terminated  his  strong  and  strenuous  episcopate. 
There  was  the  excitement  of  a  crowd  with  the  parade  of  a 
complex  function  in  which  civil  and  ecclesiastical  elements 
were  somewhat  grotesquely  combined.  There  has  been 
opposition  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  it  has  always  been  fruitless.  It  has 
never  been  judged  legally  permissible  to  decide  the  question 
on  its  own  merits.  On  this  occasion  there  was  much  legal 
disputation,  but  the  Vicar-General,  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  ruled 
that  the  Archbishop,  on  whose  behalf  he  acted,  had  no 
option  but  to  carry  out  the  Royal  mandate  which  he  had 
received. 

The  ceremony  of  Consecration  still  remained.  Now  once 
more  the  Bishop-elect  was  urged  to  separate  himself  from 
the  other  writers  in  Essays  and  Reviews  for  the  sake  of 

1  "  Exeter  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  281-284. 
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peace,  even  Dr.  Benson,  who  had  spoken  warmly  in  his 
defence  before,  now  adding  his  voice  to  the  rest. 

Dr.  Temple  still  refused,  claiming  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul's  example,  who  on  a  similar  occasion  when  a  great 
principle  was  at  stake,  "gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not 
for  an  hour." 

The  day  appointed  for  the  Consecration,  December  21, 
1869, arrived.  At  the  last  moment  protests  were  received  from 
several  bishops,  and  notably  one  from  Bishop  Wordsworth  of 
Lincoln.  Bishop  Jackson  of  London,  who  was  presiding  in 
the  absence  of  Archbishop  Tait  through  illness,  ruled  that 
the  protests  could  not  be  heard,  and  was  supported  by  the 
three  other  bishops  who  had  come  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremony.  Dr.  Temple  was  then  asked  if  he  had  anything 
which  he  desired  to  say,  and  he  answered  in  the  negative ; 
and  after  a  long  delay,  which  had  caused  great  anxiety  to 
the  waiting  congregation,  the  procession  entered  the  Abbey. 
One  more  striking  incident  was  to  mark  the  day.  The 
working  men  of  Rugby  had  telegraphed  to  their  comrades  in 
Westminster,  asking  them  to  make  some  demonstration  in 
Dr.  Temple's  favour ;  and  so,  at  the  pause  in  the  service,  a 
large  number  of  men  in  their  working  -  clothes,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dinner-hour,  crowded  into  the  Abbey  and 
filled  the  lantern. 

The  scene  of  action  was  now  transferred  to  Exeter.  The 
Bishop  was  to  spend  the  night  before  the  enthronement 
with  his  old  schoolmaster,  Prebendary  Sanders,  at  Sowton 
Rectory. 

The  next  morning  he  drove  into  Exeter.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  a  dense  crowd ;  and  when  the  procession  of 
civic  dignitaries,  accompanied  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
filed  in  at  the  west  door,  and  passed  under  the  great  window, 
now  filled  with  memorial  glass  in  honour  of  him  who  then 
first  set  foot  in  the  Cathedral  as  Bishop,  the  great  building 
was  found  to  be  full  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
stately  service  moved  on.  The  second  lesson  for  the  day 
was  read  by  the  dean.  By  one  of  those  happy  coincidences 
which  not  seldom  follow  from  adherence  to  the  usual  order 
of  the  daily  calendar,  it  opened  with  the  words,  "  Paul,  thou 
art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself."  The  opportunity  had 
come.  Recognising  that  if  he  used  a  written  sermon,  the 
voice  could  not  reach  all  that  people  which  had  come  to  hear, 
the  Bishop,  while  holding  to  the  fixed  line  of  thought, 
discarded  the  manuscript,  and  thus  broke  silence : — 
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Ever  since  I  first  was  told  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  labour  in 
this  Diocese  of  Exeter,  1  have  desired  with  an  exceeding  desire  for  the 
day  to  come  when  I  might  meet  you  face  to  face,  and  pour  out  before 
you  all  that  is  in  my  heart  of  devotion  to  you  and  to  our  common 
Master,  our  Lord  God,  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  battle  of  principle  was  won ;  and  now  the  time  had 
come  for  the  concessions  to  the  tender  conscience  which  he 
had  always  longed  to  be  justified  in  making.  He  decided 
to  withdraw  his  Essay. 

The  ultimate  and  general  verdict  on  the  whole  matter  will 
be  that  of  the  judicial  mind  of  Dr.  Lightfoot : — 

Temple's  earliest  acts  and  words,  as  a  Bishop,  inspire  great  hope. 
To  my  mind  he  has  acted  most  nobly  about  Exmyts  and  Reviews, — 
courageous  in  refusing  to  withdraw  his  name  when  it  was  clamorously 
demanded,  and  not  less  courageous  in  withdrawing  it  now  when  the 
withdrawal  will  expose  him  to  the  criticism  of  his  advanced  friends. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  Diocesan 
work  in  Exeter,  the  full  account  of  which  is  separately 
published ;  the  whole  story  of  the  episcopate  is  the  history 
of  a  personal  position  made  good  and  of  a  gradual  infusion 
of  a  new  spirit  into  a  diocese.  His  most  important  action 
was  no  doubt  the  revival  of  the  Cornish  See ;  the  success  of 
this  undertaking  was  largely  due  to  his  energy,  and  the 
appointment  of  his  friend  Dr.  Benson  as  the  first  Bishop 
was  an  occasion  of  intense  delight.  The  difficulties  already 
overcome  had  been  considerable  when  the  enthronement  at 
Truro  took  place,  but  many  still  remained.  On  that  occasion 
the  new  Bishop  combined  his  tribute  of  affection  with  the 
scholarly  playfulness  which  was  one  of  the  habitual  charms 
of  his  eloquence  : — 

I  feel  sure  you  will  let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  name  of  one 
who  has  at  once  made  it  both  easy  and  difficult  for  me  to  come  here — 
easy  because  he  has  made  the  office  of  bishop  dear  to  you — easy  because 
I  find  the  work  mapped  out  with  those  same  beautiful  clear  lines  for 
me  with  which  his  work  used  to  be  mapped  out  for  us  at  Rugby  ;  and 
again  most  difficult,  because  any  one  wno  looks  even  at  the  records  of 
toil  among  figures  and  statistics,  which  his  schemes  and  plans  now 
show,  and  listens  to  the  many  burning  thoughts  of  work  and  duty 
which  he  more  than  any  one  pours  forth  in  the  shortest  time,  in  the 
most  simple  and  unpretending  way,  must  feel  it  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty  to  step  along  the  path  which  he  has  pointed  out.  .  .  . 

To  the  Church  in  Cornwall  what  shall  I  say?  .  .  .  On  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  the  Carthaginian  army  was  in  so  difficult  a 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  when  the  hosts  of  the  Roman 
army  were  displayed  against  it,  it  is  said  that  the  staff  of  Hannibal 
clustered  around  him,  and  in  a  moment  all  their  anxiety  was  dispelled, 
for  Hannibal  laughed.  And  this  morning,  as  we  entered  the  Council 
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Chamber,  the  first  thing  that  was  said  to  me  was  :  "  Look  at  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  how  cheerful  he  always  is  ;  how  he  is  laughing." 
(Turning  to  Dr.  Temple) — Our  Hannibal !  (Much  laughter  and 
applause.)  We  will  think  of  no  difficulties  whatever  when  Hannibal 
laughs. 

Dr.  Temple  spoke  with  simple  eloquence  and  generous 
affection : — 

I  may  be  pardoned,  even  in  his  presence,  if  I  express  to  you  how 
deeply  I  feel  the  value  to  this  part  of  the  English  Church  of  the 
services  of  such  a  man  as  I  know  my  friend  to  be.  I  have  known  him 
for  nearly  twenty  years  with  ever-increasing  intimacy.  J  have  known 
him  and  worked  with  him  as  a  brother.  A  scholar  of  the  very  first 
rank,  a  man  of  the  very  widest  reading,  a  man  of  the  most  genial 
sympathies,  and,  above  all,  one  who  gives  his  heart  to  our  Lord  and 
Master  as  few  men  are  able  to  do  it : — such  a  man  I  present  to  you 
to-day,  to  be  welcomed  as  the  first  occupant  of  this  See. 

It  was  a  great  triumph .  for  one  who  had  come  to  the 
Diocese  seven  years  before  as  an  object  of  suspicion.  The 
methods  had  been  characteristic.  There  was  no  hurry,  but 
when  the  time  was  ripe  the  action  was  strong  and  continuous, 
and  its  fruit  real  and  enduring. 

He  set  himself  at  once  to  raising  the  standard  of  prepara 
tion  for  Holy  Orders.  His  own  standard  was  high,  no  doubt. 
In  1871  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Benson : — 

I  am  glad  but  not  a  little  surprised,  at  your  finding  the  examination 
for  Orders  "very  cheering."  You  must  get  the  pick.  Here  it  is  a 
perpetually  renewed  anxiety  to  me,  and  I  ask  myself  over  and  over 
again,  how  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  these  men  shall  teach  when  they 
seem  to  possess  so  little  depth  of  knowledge,  so  little  thought,  so  little 
passion  of  self-sacrifice  ?  But  I  daresay  I  am  a  hard  judge. 

For  the  few  days  before  the  Ordination  itself  the  candidates 
resided  at  the  Palace,  and  the  time  was  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  spiritual  side  of  the  preparation.  The  Bishop,  for 
the  most  part,  gave  the  addresses  himself,  and  they  stand  out 
as  the  main  feature  of  the  whole  period,  things  which  in 
many  cases  left  an  indelible  impression  on  those  who  heard 
them.  Passing  over  all  subsidiary  subjects,  with  slight 
reference  even  to  the  official  duties  of  the  clergyman,  without 
rhetoric,  with  no  appeals  to  sentiment,  with  no  use  of  the 
imagination,  he  went  straight  to  the  main  point — spiritual 
preparation ;  and  even  here  there  was  no  premature  demand. 
It  was  the  first  stage  of  spiritual  life  that  was  mainly  dealt 
with,  renunciation,  the  resolve  to  war  against  sin  within. 
The  words  had  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  in  them, 
"piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  discerning  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
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heart.*"  "Better,"1  so  spoke  the  stern  voice,  "that  you 
should  turn  back  even  now  at  the  last  moment  than  that 
you  should  make  a  false  presentment  of  yourselves  before 
God  at  your  ordination."  And  some  did  turn  back.  In  all 
such  utterances  Frederick  Temple  had  thought  of  himself; 
the  measure  which  he  meted  out  to  others  he  had  long  ago 
meted  out  to  his  own  conscience;  and  he  was  not  always 
sensible  how  searching  and  scorching  his  words  were,  and 
that  weaker  men  could  not  well  endure  the  treatment  to 
which  he  had  subjected  his  own  strong  soul. 

With  the  clergy  of  his  Diocese  the  Bishop  brought 
himself  into  contact  by  means  of  Ruridecanal  Conferences  and 
Quiet  Days.  At  the  former  all  manner  of  subjects  were 
discussed,  and  the  Bishop  welcomed  criticism  of  his  own 
views.  All  through  the  Diocese  his  personality  was  felt — 
his  vigour,  his  freedom,  and  his  deep  devotion.  Probably  the 
truest  estimate  of  the  nett  result  of  his  episcopate  is  to  be 
found  in  Dean  Cowie's  words — "  I  have  heard  for  years  of 
your  wonderful  organisation  of  the  work, — and  no  doubt 
fitting  everything  precisely  into  its  time  is  of  very  great 
service, — but  the  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  in  the  parts  of 
Devonshire  that  I  have  known,  every  clergyman  is  half- 
unconsciously  doing  twice  as  much  as  he  did  before,  and  they 
all  say  it  is  your  doing." 

As  one  would  expect,  his  energy  showed  itself  conspicuously 
in  the  fields  of  education.  He  worked  hard  and  effectually 
at  the  organising  of  education  in  Exeter  itself;  indeed  the 
scheme  adopted  for  reorganising  the  Educational  Endowments 
fully  justifies  the  conclusion  in  which  a  member  of  a  later 
Royal  Commission  summed  up  the  situation  thirty  years  later 
— "  The  whole  scheme  has  got  Frederick  Temple  written  over 
it  very  large." 

The  latest  testimony  to  Bishop  Temple's  work  is  contained  in  a 
"  Report  on  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  in  Exeter/'  recently 
issued  by  Professor  Sadler  :  "In  the  Spring  Term  of  1904  there  were 
more  boys  and  girls,  per  1000  of  the  population,  receiving  education  in 
public  and  private  secondary  schools  in  Exeter  than,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  known,  in  any  city  in  this  country.  This  is  due,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  educational  improvements  which  were  carried  out  in 
Exeter  about  thirty  years  ago,  largely  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Temple, 
who  was  then  Bishop  of  the  Diocese." 

While  the  subject  of  education  is  in  hand  it  may  be  well 
to  recall  his  attitude  to  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  as  he 
understood  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  passed. 
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In  giving  religious  instruction  he  wished  that  the  teacher 
should  be  unfettered,  but  he  accepted  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause,  interpreting  it  in  the  sense  that,  while  it  forbade  the 
use  of  exclusive  formularies  (which  was  a  flying  of  battle- 
flags),  it  was  not  meant  to  tie  the  hands  of  teachers  with 
regard  to  truths  that  lay  behind  the  formularies.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  general  view  that  he  speaks  in  the 
following  words  : — 

He  thought,  on  the  whole  it  would  be  wiser  to  accept  a  compromise, 
and  be  content  in  the  rate-supported  schools  with  having  the  Bible  as 
the  book  for  religious  instruction.  He  confessed  that  he  did  not  quite 

agree  with  in  thinking  that  they  ought  not  to  contend  very 

earnestly  against  the  mere  reading  of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  He  did  not 
question  that  the  mere  reading  of  the  Bible  was  a  very  good  thing  for 
the  child — a  very  good  thing — but  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  enough 
for  the  schoolmaster.  He  wanted  the  schoolmaster  as  part  of  his  work, 
if  possible,  to  put  his  mind  to  the  religious  instruction — and  not  merely 
to  hear  the  Bible  read  for  its  own  sake. 

Altogether  the  episcopate  was  a  process  of  converting 
suspicion  to  admiration  and  repugnance  to  affection  by  active 
work.  We  have  seen  how  in  Dean  Cowie's  judgment  his 
influence  led  to  increased  activity  among  the  clergy. 

And  imperceptibly  this  change  produced  another, — 
through  service  came  reconciliation.  While  High  and  Low 
Churchmen  were  working  together  the  edges  and  angles  were 
worn  off;  they  began  to  feel  that  they  were  no  longer  in 
different  camps,  as  the  previous  regime  had  placed  them. 
The  tendency  spread.  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  clergy 
and  laity,  were  drawn  to  each  other.  Service  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  there  was  some  service  which  even  Non 
conformists  and  Churchmen  could  render  in  common. 
Above  all,  service  was  the  great  reconciling  medium  between 
the  Bishop  and  his  flock.  Through  his  life  of  service  the 
diocese  learnt  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  really  was 
who  had  come  amongst  them  under  so  dark  a  cloud  of 
suspicion.  As  he  went  in  and  out  amongst  them  men  learnt 
by  companying  with  him  how  strong  was  his  faith,  how  deep 
his  devotion,  and  their  hearts  were  drawn  together. 

Until  1876  the  Palace  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Temple, 
the  Bishop^s  sister,  as  the  School  House  had  been  at  Rugby. 
On  August  24,  1876,  he  was  married  to  Beatrice  Blanche 
Lascelles. 

No  one  fully  read  Dr.  Temple  until  they  had  seen  him 
with  his  wife  and  boys.  A  new  brightness  came  into  the 
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home  at  Exeter  ;  the  boy  nature  in  him  awoke  and  helped  to 
keep  him  young.  "  A  wonderful  wife  and  two  perfect  boys," 
he  wrote  to  his  old  friend,  Canon  Saltren  Rogers.  Both  the 
sons  were  born  at  Exeter,  Frederick  Charles,  June  25,  1879, 
and  William,  October  15,  1881.  Both  were  baptized  after 
the  second  lesson  at  Evensong  on  Sunday  in  Exeter 
Cathedral.  To  play  with  them  as  children,  to  take  long 
walks  with  them  and  inspire  them  with  his  own  love  of  the 
country,  as  they  grew  older,  to  be  in  their  company,  to  poke 
fun  at  them,  was  a  daily  joy.  No  home  life  was  freer  or  more 
happy ;  it  was  good  to  see. 

In  1884  Bishop  Temple  was  Bampton  Lecturer,  having 
chosen  as  his  subject  "The  Relation  between  Religion  and 
Science.1'  Matthew  Arnold  and  Robert  Browning  were  among 
the  congregation.  The  following  graphic  words  of  Dr.  Cosmo 
Lang,  the  present  Bishop  of  Stepney,  recall  the  scene  : — 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Bampton  Lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Lent 
term  of  1884.  It  was  a  term  in  which  Oxford  life  was  more  than 
usually  keen  and  active.  The  "  social  movement "  was  running  strong. 
The  plans  for  Toynbee  Hall  and  Oxford  House  were  being  laid.  There 
was  much  excitement  over  the  question  of  the  admission  of  women  to 
University  examinations.  In  the  midst  of  this  stirring  debate  and 
discussion  the  Bishop  appeared  upon  the  scene.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  audience  at  first  was  not  unusually  large  ;  but  it  gradually  increased 
until  St.  Mary's  was  crowded  in  every  part.  The  force  and  massiveness 
of  the  man  arrested  and  held  the  attention  of  the  University.  I  was 
then  a  scholar  of  Balliol,  entirely  outside  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
Oxford.  But  Temple  was  to  Balliol  men  a  College  tradition.  We  had 
all  heard  of  his  undergraduate  days,  and  seen  the  staircase  where  he 
had  read  at  night  to  save  the  oil  in  his  own  lamp.  Stories  were  already 
in  circulation  of  the  bluntness  and  decisiveness  of  his  manner  and 
speech.  The  Oxford  Magazine  (recently  started),  reporting  the  first 
lecture  said :  "  The  harsh  tones  in  which  the  Bidding  Prayer  was 
spoken  called  up  a  recollection  of  the  famous  sonnet  in  the  Spectator 
which  apostrophised  Dr.  Temple  as  'The  Hammer  of  the  Lord.'" 
I  well  remember  the  effect  which  his  voice  made  upon  me.  Certain 
characteristic  phrases  and  intonations  passed  for  the  time  into  the 
currency  of  undergraduate  talk  ;  and  increased  the  curiosity  with  which 
the  Bampton  Lecturer  was  regarded.  But  this  curiosity  soon  gave 
place  to  the  conviction  that  a  personality  of  singular  force  and  reality 
was  standing  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's.  The 
magazine  of  May  14  asked  :  ee  Who  can  say  whether  it  is  as  a  writer,  as 
a  bishop,  or  as  himself  that  the  Bampton  Lecturer  attracts  such  large 
audiences  ? "  There  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  us  would  have 
answered,  "As  himself."  Indeed,  my  clearest  recollection  of  the 
lectures  is  the  impression  made  by  the  man  who  spoke  them.  To  be 
quite  honest,  many  of  the  arguments  I  have  forgotten  ;  some  of  them, 
I  know,  in  those  brave  days  of  youthful  confidence,  we  criticised  with 
some  severity  and  superiority.  But  the  man  himself  made  a  deep  and 
strong  impression.  We  lived — and  this  is  true,  not  least  of  those  of  us 
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who  liked  to  be  thought  "  liberal " — in  an  atmosphere  of  philosophic 
phrases  (mine  were  Hegelian).  Here  was  a  man  whose  words  and 
arguments  were  his  own,  coined  in  his  own  rigorous  mind,  and  stamped 
with  his  own  personality.  We  were  all  supposed  to  be  "  thinking  for 
ourselves/'  and  were  apt  also  to  suppose  that  this  process  was  hardly 
consistent  with  any  decided  acceptance  of  the  Christian  Creed.  Here 
was  a  man  who  was  obviously  thinking  for  himself,  and  thinking  with 
vigour,  freedom  and  honesty  ;  yet  his  thinking  brought  him  to  that 
Creed.  Jowett,  I  remember,  had  said  shortly  before,  in  one  of  his 
quaint  and  characteristic  Balliol  Sermons,  "  The  search  for  truth  is  one 
thing  ;  fluttering  after  it  is  another."  Here  was  a  man  whose  earnest 
ness  rebuked  all  "  fluttering,"  who  was  plainly  in  honest  and  urgent 
search  for  truth,  and  who  found  it  in  the  Word  made  Flesh.  Few  of 
us  who  heard  the  concluding  words  of  his  last  lecture,  summing  up  the 
long  array  of  vigorous  argument,  are  likely  to  forget  the  ring  of 
absolute  reality  with  which  they  were  spoken — "  read,  ponder,  pray  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  short,  the  strength,  the  sincerity,  the 
simplicity  of  the  man  were  the  true  apologia  for  the  Christian  Faith 
offered  by  the  Bampton  Lecturer  of  1884 ;  and  there  were  many  who 
felt  its  force. 

Dr.  Temple's  political  activities  at  this  time  were,  as 
always,  directed  by  principle  and  not  by  party.  He  had 
vigorously  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  for  the  Dis 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  he  warmly  advocated 
the  Liberal  policy  in  Turkey ;  but  he  refused  to  follow  the 
Liberals  when  they  attempted  to  legalise  marriage  with  the 
deceased  wife's  sister,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  contributed  largely  to  the  rejection  of  this 
Bill  on  the  third  reading. 

At  the  close  of  1882  Archbishop  Tait  died.  There  was 
some  expectation  that  Dr.  Temple  would  be  his  successor. 
But  the  choice  fell  on  his  friend  and  former  colleague  of  the 
Rugby  days,  Dr.  Benson,  and  the  Chief  set  himself  to  serve 
his  former  disciple  with  full  loyalty.  At  the  beginning  of 
1885  the  See  of  London  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Jackson.  It  was  offered  to  Dr.  Temple,  and  he  felt 
bound  to  accept  it.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  to  leave  the 
Diocese  allowed  the  enthusiasm  which  was  felt  for  him  to 
express  itself.  The  fifteen  years  of  work  had  removed  all 
traces  of  the  feeling  with  which  he  was  at  first  received. 

He  passed  on  to  his  work  in  London  and  at  Lambeth  ; 
but  Devonshire  was  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  Exeter  of 
his  early  married  life.  It  is  easy  to  believe  the  words  he 
spoke  in  the  Guildhall  on  January  22,  1897,  when  he  came 
back  as  Archbishop  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  not  feel  on  my  death-bed  that  of  all  the 
places  where  I  have  been,  Exeter  stands  above  every  other  in  my  heart. 
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(BASED  ON  THE  "LONDON"  MEMOIR,  BY  THE  VEN.  H.  E.  J. 
BEVAN,  ARCHDEACON  OF  MIDDLESEX) 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1885,  Bishop  Jackson  died, 
after  an  episcopate  in  London  of  sixteen  years.  On  Friday, 
January  30,  it  was  announced  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  had 
been  nominated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  succeed  him. 

The  story  of  the  London  episcopate  is  one  of  incessant 
labours,  but  of  few  outstanding  events.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  "make  the  office  of  Rural  Dean  not  only,  as 
hitherto,  representative  of  the  Bishop  to  the  clergy,  but  also 
of  the  clergy  to  the  Bishop,"  by  asking  the  clergy  of  the 
Deanery  to  recommend  one  of  their  number  for  the  post. 
He  insisted  that  he  must  be  head  of  the  whole  Diocese  in 
fact  as  well  as  theory,  though  this  involved  depriving  the 
suffragan  Bishop  of  Bedford  (Dr.  Walsham  How)  of  some  of 
the  independence  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  He  established 
in  London  the  custom,  that  he  had  previously  introduced  at 
Exeter,  of  annually  visiting  each  Rural  Deanery,  and  taking 
the  opportunity  to  speak  his  mind  on  some  important  subject 
which  was  afterwards  discussed.  He  thus  came  into  touch 
with  the  clergy  in  groups  not  too  large  to  admit  of  personal 
recognition,  and  under  conditions  that  enabled  him  to  gather 
something  of  the  diverse  views  of  those  who  thus  met  him — 
both  clergy  and  laity. 

Much  of  his  work  was,  of  course,  devoted  to  the  organisa 
tion  and  development  of  the  system  of  education  in  the 
Diocese.  He  was  earnest  in  his  support  of  the  Church 
Schools,  and  in  many  cases  his  energy  enabled  them  to  be 
brought  up  to  standard  and  so  saved  when  their  doom  had 
been  almost  fixed. 

Early  in  May  1885  the  Bishop  opened  up  his  vigorous 
crusade  against  intemperance  in  London  by  a  speech  in 
Exeter  Hall,  which  was  crowded  in  every  part,  in  which  he 
said : — 

One  reason  why  I  have  accepted  the  office  of  Bishop  of  London  is 
the  hope  that  that  office  might  bring  me  into  more  direct  contact  with 
great  masses  of  my  fellow-countrymen,,  and  that  I  might  find  more 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  injunction  which  the  Church  laid  upon 
me  when  I  was  consecrated  a  Bishop,  viz.  that  I  should  always  have 
special  regard  to  the  poor.  The  cause  of  this  Society  (the  Total 
Abstinence  Section  of  the  C.E.T.S.)  is  emphatically  the  "cause  of  the 
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great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  not  that  the  poor  are  more  intemperate 
than  others,  but  it  is  that  intemperance  has  a  more  certain  and  a 
more  deadly  effect  upon  them  and  upon  their  position.  If  by  labouring 
amongst  the  poor  1  could  make  them  in  the  slightest  degree  find  it 
easier  to  win  for  themselves  a  more  religious  and  more  moral  condition 
by  casting  out  their  temptations  and  provocations  to  intemperance, 
then  indeed  I  should  feel  I  was  doing  a  bishop's  work — a  true  super 
intendence  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people  at  large. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  Temple's  attitude 
towards  the  temperance  question  than  the  way  in  which  he 
carried  out  his  great  principle :  "  If  we  proceed  upon  the 
basis  of  respecting  one  another's  consciences  we  are  bound  to  do 
right"  He  never  credited  his  opponents  with  bad  or  false 
motives :  he  never  condescended  to  the  employment  in  his 
speeches  of  unsound  or  claptrap  arguments ;  he  never  made 
exaggerated  statements,  nor  allowed  his  enthusiasm  for  a 
great  cause  to  blind  his  sense  of  justice. 

The  Bishop's  intervention  as  a  mediator  in  the  famous 
Dockers'  Strike  of  1889  will  be  remembered  by  many,  for 
there  were  those  who  considered  at  the  time  that  his  action 
was  ineffectual  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  strike  lasted  from  August  14  till  September  14. 
The  Bishop  was  taking  his  summer  holiday  at  Dolgelly,  and 
(as  his  manner  was)  had  shown  no  public  sign  of  feeling 
on  the  question.  He  was  biding  his  time,  regardless  of 
paragraphs  in  the  papers  and  speeches  of  partisans  which 
pointed  out  that  he  was  enjoying  himself  in  Wales  while  the 

Eopulation  of  his  diocese  was  convulsed  with  strife.  At 
ist  Canon  Mason,  then  Vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  near 
the  tower  (the  parish  in  which  the  great  strike  meetings 
were  held),  thought  the  moment  had  come  when  the  Bishop 
might  usefully  intervene.  He  despatched  a  messenger  at 
once,  who  found  the  Bishop  perfectly  acquainted  with  every 
phase  of  the  dispute,  and  letting  not  an  item  pass  unobserved 
and  unstudied.  He  agreed  to  come  to  London  the  next  day. 

"Before  coming  to  London,"  writes  Canon  Mason,  "the  Bishop 
telegraphed  to  me  to  get  the  Lord  Mayor  to  meet  him.  The  Lord 
Mayor  (Sir  James  Whitehead)  was  away  in  the  North,  and  telegraphed 
to  me  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  moment  was  come  at  which 
anything  could  be  effectively  done  ;  but  I  telegraphed  back  that  the 
Bishop  now  thought  otherwise,  and  was  returning  at  once.  Sir  James 
was  persuaded,  and  came. 

' '  I  met  the  Bishop  next  morning,  at  his  desire,  and  went  with  him 
to  the  Mansion  House.  We  were  met  there  by  Cardinal  Manning 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  and  (I  think)  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  (as  he 
then  was).  Neither  then  nor  afterwards  was  I  at  any  of  the  consulta- 
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tions  between  these  distinguished  men,  nor  can  I  give  any  account  of 
the  line  which  the  Bishop  took  in  the  discussions.  I  used  to  attend 
him  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  went  on  messages  for  him  to  the  strike 
leaders  and  others.  He  frequently  came  to  our  house  to  write  letters 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  on  (I  think)  the  first  day  of  his  being  in 
London,  he  met  Mr.  John  Burns  in  our  house.  We  were  all  allowed 
to  be  present ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  how  interesting  it  was  to  hear 
the  two  strong  men  talking  things  over  together.  The  Bishop  was 
not  only  fully  possessed  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  of  the  moment, 
but  he  brought  with  him  a  clear  and  detailed  recollection  of  a  similar 
dock  strike  which  had  taken  place — I  forget  the  date,  but  I  think  it  must 
have  been  forty  years  before — of  which  none  of  us,  I  think,  had  ever 
heard  before,  not  even  Burns.  The  points  which  I  remember  the 
Bishop  labouring  at  with  Mr.  Burns  were  (1)  to  make  him  feel  the 
value  of  individual  freedom,  and  (2)  to  bring  him  to  face  clearly  the 
fact  that  the  effect  of  making  the  dock-labourers  a  permanent  body  of 
fairly  paid  men  was  to  throw  the  great  mass  of  the  casual  labourers 
upon  the  workhouse  and  the  rates,  and  to  draw  out  from  him  the 
avowal  of  his  conviction  that  this  was  in  the  circumstances  the 
desirable  thing  to  do.  Beyond  this  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of 
the  line  which  the  Bishop  took.  My  chief  recollections  are  of  the 
anecdotic  kind.  For  instance,  I  remember  his  expatiating  to  me  upon 
the  difference  between  the  various  forms  of  intimidation.  He  was  very 
strongly  opposed,  as  you  would  imagine,  to  intimidation  that  actually 
hindered  a  man  by  main  violence  from  doing  a  piece  of  work  which 
he  wished  to  do,  'but,'  he  added,  '  if  it  is  only  a  case  of  doing 
that ' — and  he  shook  his  great  finger  in  my  face  with  a  terrible  scowl — 
' no  man  with  a  good  conscience  ought  to  be  intimidated  by  it.'  I 
was  very  glad  that  he  was  only  illustrating  his  meaning,  and  not 
actually  threatening  me." 

The  "  Mansion  House  Committee  of  Conciliation,"  which 
met  first  on  September  6,  consisted  of  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir 
James  Whitehead),  Cardinal  Manning,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Sir  John  Lubbock  (as  representing  the  chamber  of 
commerce),  Lord  Brassey,  who  was,  however,  unable  to  be 
present,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton.  After 
due  deliberation  the  Committee  decided  that  the  demands 
of  the  men  ought,  in  substance,  to  be  conceded  by  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Dock  Directors.  But  they  also  considered 
that  the  companies  should  be  given  some  breathing  time  to 
make  adjustments.  At  last  March  1  was  provisionally 
adopted  as  the  time  recommended  for  the  commencement  of 
the  new  arrangement.  This  long  postponement  was  resisted 
by  Tillett  and  Burns,  who  said  the  men  would  certainly 
reject  such  a  proposal.  January  1  was  then  suggested,  and 
this  date  was  provisionally  accepted  for  recommendation  to 
the  men  by  their  leaders,  if  the  Dock  Directors  on  their  part 
could  be  got  to  agree.  Thereupon  that  evening — the  Friday 
— the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Cardinal  waited  on 
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the  Dock  Directors,  who  agreed  to  consider  and  to  decide  on 
the  proposals  the  following  day.  When  the  time  came  they 
decided,  grudgingly,  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  Con 
ciliation  Committee,  on  condition  that  the  Strike  Committee 
on  their  part  accepted  the  terms  that  very  evening.  Great 
was  the  relief;  the  strike  seemed  over.  Tillett  and  Burns 
were  in  attendance  and  hurried  off  to  tell  the  news  to  the 
Strike  Committee.  A  long  period  of  anxious  waiting 
followed.  At  last  a  letter  arrived,  stating  that  the  Strike 
Committee  found  it  impossible,  without  a  full  consultation 
of  all  concerned,  to  decide  anything.  Next  morning — the 
Sunday — manifestoes  appeared  stating  that  the  men  refused 
to  accept  the  compromise. 

The  Bishop  thought  the  men  were  guilty  of  double 
dealing,  and  at  once  returned  to  Wales.  It  appears  from 
The  Story  of  the  Dockers1  Strike,  by  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  and 
Vaughan  Nash,  that,  with  the  information  before  him,  he 
was  justified  in  his  view  of  the  situation,  for  the  reasons 
which  made  January  1  impossible  to  the  men,  perfectly 
cogent  as  they  were,  had  not  been  given  to  the  Conciliation 
Committee.  In  default  of  such  explanation,  the  Dock 
Directors1  plea  for  three  months'  grace  to  arrange  their 
finances  seemed  absolutely  fair.  As  it  was,  he  considered 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Dockers  were  not  playing 
straight,  and  that  was  enough  for  him.  He  left  the  Mansion 
House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  end  was  not  far  off. 
Largely  through  the  perseverance  of  Cardinal  Manning  the 
dispute  was  brought  to  an  end  a  few  days  later.  The  Bishop 
was  not  on  the  spot  at  the  close  of  the  struggle.  But  his 
intervention  had  not  been  fruitless.  If  he  had  not  returned 
to  London  when  he  did,  the  Lord  Mayor  would  not  have 
come,  and  the  Mansion  House  Committee  would  never  have 
come  into  being. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Bishop  formed  at  this  time  a 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  John  Burns ;  the  two  were  not 
always  in  agreement,  but  had  a  high  regard  for  each  other. 

Dr.  Temple  was  able  at  Fulham,  as  afterwards  at  Lambeth, 
to  do  something  to  increase  the  provision  for  recreation 
afforded  to  the  poorer  classes.  By  his  generosity  and  public 
spirit,  an  important  enlargement  was  made  to  Bishop's  Park, 
Fulham,  and  a  recreation  ground  of  about  twelve  acres 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  London  labours  he  found  time  for 
other  work. 
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Bishop  Bardsley  used  to  tell  how,  when  staying  at 
Fulham,  his  host  said  to  him  one  morning,  "  Good-bye, 
Bishop,  till  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning."  Dr.  Bardsley 
inquired  what  he  meant,  and  the  reply  was,  "  After  my  work 
in  London  to-day  I  shall  catch  a  late  train  to  Bristol,  where 
I  must  speak  to  4000  working-men.  Then  the  midnight 
train  to  town  will  bring  me  back  by  4>  A.M."  At  the  break 
fast  table  the  following  morning  Dr.  Temple  took  his  place 
as  usual,  looking  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  of 
similar  efforts.  In  1892  he  spoke  to  the  working-men  at 
Folkestone  during  the  Church  Congress,  after  which  Arch 
bishop  Benson  wrote  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Temple : — 

ADDINGTON  PARK,  CROYDON. 
October  7,  1892. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  TEMPLE — Please  send  me  one  line  to  say  he  is  none 
the  worse  for  his  expedition. 

Others  gave  very  good  papers  and  speeches,  but  Samson  carried  off 
the  gates  of  Gaza.  My  devoted  love  to  him. — Yours  affectionately, 

E.  CANTUAR. 

Of  his  utterances  within  the  Diocese,  perhaps  the  most 
notable  were  the  Holy  Week  Sermons  at  St.  Paul's  in  1890. 
Archbishop  Benson  heard  them  and  recorded  his  appreciation 
in  his  diary  : — 

Went  with  Hugh  from  Addington  to  St.  Paul's,  where,  on  the  first 
three  days  of  the  week,  I  had  heard  the  Bishop  of  London  preach. 
To-day  he  preached  the  " three  hours"  to  a  congregation  which 
entirely  filled  the  space  under  the  dome  and  much  of  the  transepts. 
His  treatment  was  nobler  than  I  have  ever  heard.  He  touched  the 
physical  suffering  of  the  Lord  only  as  a  great  man  could  who  was  him 
self  ready  to  bear  the  will  of  his  Father.  But  the  mental  suffering  and 
the  spiritual  power  of  forgiveness — only  first  given  to  those  who  were 
nearest  in  causing  the  death  we  all  cause — of  embracing  the  soul  which 
turns — the  intensity  of  mother  love,  the  power  of  loving  at  least  some 
one,  if  love  to  God  and  man  is  cold — then  the  "thirsting"  for  the  cup 
against  which  He  had  prayed  in  His  submission — and  much  more  were 
handled  in  a  subtle  heroic  way — and  with  a  breaking  out  of  manly 
eloquence  more  than  I  have  heard  yet.  It  was  letting  people  a  little 
see  what  he  is,  in  spite  of  his  perpetual  struggle  ^  doKelv — carried  too 
far  sometimes  to  be  good  for  others.  The  vast  concourse  were  chiefly 
men.  My  Hugh  was  greatly  impressed. 

The  Archbishop's  letter  to  Mrs.  Temple  is  well  worth 
recording  here : — 
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ADDINGTON  PABK,  CROYDON. 
Good  Friday,  1890. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  TEMPLE — Do,  please,  give  him  my  most  loving  love, 
and  assure  him  how  thousands  who  heard  him  will  never  forget  the 
higher  levels  to  which  he  lifted  them,  and  the  deeper  depths  in  which 
he  walked  with  them.  We  went  through  a  spiritual  Passion — not  the 
common  one,  wonderful  as  even  that  is.  And  if  you  can,  tell  me  that 
he  is  not  the  worse.  His  dear  man-voice  was  stronger  and  clearer  than 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week.  — Yours  affectionately, 

EDW.  CANTUAR, 

It  was  his  custom  to  preach  in  the  Cathedral  on  the 
-evening  of  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year.  Of  these  sermons 
Canon  Scott  Holland  has  written  : — 

He  used  at  that  time  to  come  to  St.  Paul's  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  Sunday  in  the  year  and  deliver  a  big  sermon,  in  that  strenuous 
passionate  way  of  his,  which  through  its  sheer  force  used  to  break  its 
way  into  the  hearer's  heart  of  hearts.  No  man  living  could  have  given 
such  an  utterance.  No  personality  at  all,  except  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  built  on  the  same  plane,  and  bulked  so  large,  and  bore  down  with 
such  vehemence.  We  felt  as  if  we  were  all  petty  atoms,  swept  up  into 
the  power  of  this  dominant  will,  as  the  sentences  ground  themselves 
out  in  a  fairer  form  than  the  immense  effort  of  the  speaker  led  one  to 
expect ;  and  his  bodily  frame  shook  under  the  masterful  impulse  ;  and 
the  machinery  of  utterance  creaked  and  groaned  aloud  ;  and  now  and 
again  the  man's  whole  soul  broke  through  the  furrowed  face  ;  and 
perhaps,  the  big  tears  which  were  so  near,  would  ooze  slowly  out  of  the 
eyes  and  roll  unheeded  down.  No  sermons  ever  quite  moved  me  like 
these  at  their  best. 

Two  other  matters  must  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  London  Episcopate.  One  is  his  earnest  effort  to  secure 
a  teaching  University  for  London.  The  frustration  of  this 
scheme  was  perhaps  the  greatest  disappointment  of  his  life. 
He  never  really  understood  the  weight  which  his  name 
carried — he  was  too  completely  unself-conscious.  Conse 
quently  he  did  not  make  it  widely  known  that  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  project,  and  it  was  opposed  by  some  who 
would  have  considered  the  matter  again  had  they  known  the 
Bishop^s  views  on  the  subject. 

The  other  matter  that  calls  for  notice  is  the  return  of  the 
Bradford  Manuscript,  erroneously  known  as  The  Log*  of  the 
Mayflower,  to  America.  This  precious  document  had  for  a 
long  time  resided  at  Fulham  Palace.  Senator  Hoar,  first 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  became 
aware  of  this,  and  asked  the  Bishop  if  he  did  not  think  that 
it  ought  to  be  given  back  to  America.  The  Bishop  replied 
that  he  certainly  thought  so,  but  wished  to  consult  Her 
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Majesty  and  the  Archbishop.  Senator  Hoar  took  steps  to 
have  a  formal  application  sent,  and  in  the  meantime  Dr. 
Temple  was  himself  made  Archbishop.  His  successor,  Bishop 
Creighton,  warmly  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  on  May  29, 
1897,  handed  over  the  precious  manuscript  to  the  American 
Ambassador.  How  it  ever  left  America,  or  arrived  at  Fulham 
no  one  knows ;  in  any  case  its  restoration  was  an  act  of 
friendliness  to  the  great  Republic  of  the  West. 

Archbishop  Benson  died  at  Hawarden  on  Sunday, 
October  11,  1896.  The  news  reached  London  in  time  for 
reference  to  be  made  to  it  from  various  pulpits  that  afternoon 
and  evening,  but  it  did  not  reach  Fulham  until  next  morning. 
The  Bishop  was  told  on  his  way  to  morning  family  prayers 
in  the  chapel.  As  soon  as  he  had  knelt  down  he  burst  out 
sobbing,  and  it  was  several  moments  before  his  sobbing 
ceased.  None  of  those  who  were  in  the  chapel  will  ever 
forget  the  scene,  or  the  wonderful  self-control  with  which  the 
Bishop  rose  from  his  knees  and  read  aloud  the  solemn  words 
of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. 

The  two  men  had  loved  each  other  and  worked  together 
like  brothers  for  many,  many  years ;  and  the  survivor  must 
have  felt  a  terrible  sense  of  desolation  as  he  stood  upon  the 
battlefield  alone.  Already  he  had  fought  a  good  fight,  but 
not  yet  had  he  finished  his  course.  He  was  now  to  succeed, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  to  the  supreme  command  of  the 
army  of  Christ's  Church  in  these  realms. 

Speaking  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  of  his  friend  and  pre 
decessor,  he  said,  "  He  was  my  most  intimate  friend  for  forty 
years,  and  my  affection  for  him  "  (here  he  paused  for  a  space 
of  almost  two  minutes  struggling  with  his  emotion)  "  must 
be  shown,  if  at  all,  in  life  and  not  in  words." 

A  fortnight  after  Dr.  Benson's  death  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Temple  to  the  Primacy  was  made  known.  The  public 
farewell  of  Bishop  Temple  to  his  clergy  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  December  23,  the  function  consisting  of  a  plain 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
with  sermon  by  the  Bishop.  The  farewell  to  the  Diocese 
generally  took  place  at  the  Guildhall  on  January  18.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  attended  in  state,  and  many 
addresses  were  presented.  The  Archbishop  received  an 
ovation  when  he  rose.  It  was  a  great  speech — one  of  the 
very  few  that  he  ever  made  about  his  own  labours ;  towards 
the  conclusion  he  said :  "  I  shall  always  look  back  to  my 
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holding  of  the  Diocese  of  London  as  the  special  time  when 
my  education  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed."" 


VI 

(BASED  ON  THE  "CANTERBURY"  MEMOIR,  BY  THE  VEN.  H. 
M.  SPOONER,  ARCHDEACON  OF  MAIDSTONE) 

The  first  act  of  Dr.  Temple  as  Archbishop,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  act  so  far  as  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury 
is  concerned,  was  to  sell  Addington  Park  near  Croydon  and 
to  rebuild  the  old  palace  at  Canterbury.  His  view  of  the 
question  is  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence  :  "  I  think  the 
day  is  past  when  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  should  appear 
as  country  gentlemen." 

It  was  represented  that  an  Archbishop  condemned  to  live 
and  labour  for  long  months  in  Lambeth,  not  the  most  bracing 
of  districts,  ought  to  have  as  his  second  residence  a  place 
whose  climate  would  act  as  a  tonic.  Dr.  Temple  replied  that 
he  did  not  need  or  care  for  a  bracing  place.  It  was  a  little 
difficult  to  argue  with  a  man  so  advanced  in  years,  that  his 
successor  might  need  a  bracing  place.  A  bishop  once  asked 
him  if  he  thought  his  successor  would  wish  to  live  at  Canter 
bury.  With  the  grim  smile  which  accompanied  his  most 
terse  sayings  he  replied,  "  No  I  don't.  I  want  to  make  ""em." 
The  Archbishop  lived  to  see  the  whole  plan  carried  out  in  its 
entirety,  and  to  enjoy  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
charming  interior  designed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe. 

It  was  his  custom  to  spend  his  summer  holidays  at  Canter 
bury,  and  also  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  Christmas, 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  When  residing  there  he  almost 
always  attended  daily  service  in  the  Cathedral,  occupying  the 
stall  next  to  the  pulpit ;  he  was  the  celebrant  every  Sunday 
at  the  mid-day  Communion,  and  preached  at  the  evening 
service  on  Easter  Day,  Whitsunday,  and  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
year. 

The  Primate  has  little  time  to  spare  for  Diocesan  duties, 
but  he  was  eager  to  do  all  he  could.  He  would  not  counte 
nance  the  diminution  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  idea  of  having 
no  Diocese  at  all  was  intolerable  to  him ;  he  felt  the  need  of 
spiritual  work  to  inspire  the  work  of  organisation,  and  still 
more  to  prevent  the  spiritual  side  of  his  own  nature  from 
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being  crushed  under  the  burden  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
business. 

But  it  was  not  only  Church  work  that  secured  his  interest. 
No  man  ever  had  broader  sympathies ;  he  was  always  at  the 
call  of  the  civic  authorities,  and  he  made  a  point  of  being 
present,  whenever  it  was  possible,  at  civic  functions. 

He  held  two  visitations  of  the  Diocese,  the  first  in  the 
autumn  of  1898  and  the  second  in  that  of  1902,  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  When  the  appointed  time  for  the  latter  arrived 
Mrs.  Temple  was,  unfortunately,  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
bronchitis,  and  this  naturally  caused  the  Archbishop  some 
anxiety,  and  made  him  feel  it  necessary  to  return  home  every 
night  from  the  Visitation  Centres.  The  Charge  was  delivered, 
in  five  parts,  at  five  different  places,  commencing  with  the 
Visitation  of  the  Cathedral  Body  at  Canterbury.  On  the 
occasions  when  the  churchwardens  were  summoned  together 
with  the  clergy,  they  both  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
the  Archbishop  after  the  conclusion  of  the  service  in  the 
church.  The  delivery  of  several  speeches  at  this  luncheon, 
after  a  long  and  tiring  service,  was  a  great  strain  on  the 
Archbishop,  but  it  was  remarkable  with  what  renewed  energy 
and  spirit  he  spoke  to  the  guests  who  assembled  to  meet  him. 
And  as  he  told  those  present  on  one  occasion  how  he  hoped 
he  might  be  spared  to  see  another  Visitation,  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  his  life  might  be  prolonged  to  that  extent.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  Visitation,  while  he  was  still  in  anxiety 
on  account  of  his  wife's  illness,  he  determined  to  keep  an 
engagement  he  had  made  to  speak  at  an  important  meeting 
at  Salisbury,  held  in  connexion  with  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  from  all  parts 
of  England.  No  one  could  have  blamed  him  if,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  had  asked  to  be  excused,  but  when  he  found 
it  was  possible  in  the  day  to  reach  Salisbury  and  get  back  to 
Canterbury  the  same  evening,  he  wrote  to  say  he  should 
come.  The  meeting  was  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  make  the  first  speech  after  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  had  opened  the  meeting.  Those  who 
had  heard  him  speak  on  several  occasions  on  temperance, 
thought  he  never  had  spoken  with  more  vigour  or  with  more 
effect.  It  certainly  was  a  great  effort  for  a  man  of  his  years 
and  in  his  then  condition  of  health,  but  it  was  only  another 
instance  of  the  simple,  unaffected  manner  in  which  he  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  to  do  the  thing  he  had  in  hand,  at 
whatsoever  cost  to  himself.  He  attended  about  the  same 
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time  the  Diocesan  Temperance  Festival  at  Ramsgate,  coming 
down  from  London  and  returning  the  same  day.  He  took 
the  chair  at  a  business  meeting  in  the  morning,  and  spoke  on 
temperance  at  the  reception  which  the  Mayor  gave  to  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  diocese,  and  then  took  the  train  home. 
His  increasing  inability  to  walk  caused  him  considerable 
trouble  and  a  certain  amount  of  pain  when  stairs  had  to  be 
mounted,  but  when  he  was  in  residence  at  the  Old  Palace  he 
was  still  in  his  place  in  the  Cathedral  on  Sundays.  In  the 
last  week  before  his  return  to  Lambeth  for  the  Autumn 
Session  of  Parliament,  he  both  preached  in  the  Cathedral  and 
presided  at  a  large  meeting  organised  in  Canterbury  by  the 
Committee  for  Church  Defence  and  Church  Instruction, 
which  was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish  Hall. 

The  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  was  preached  on  Advent 
Sunday,  which  also  fell  this  year  on  his  birthday — complet 
ing  his  eighty-first  year.  He  took  as  his  text  1  Cor.  ix. 
16-17.  It  was  one  of  the  days  appointed  of  late  years  in 
our  Church  for  intercession  on  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions. 
He  urged  the  duty  laid  on  all  Church  people  of  doing  their 
utmost  in  the  cause,  and  he  concluded  his  sermon  with  these 
words : — 

So  I  pray  you,  as  this  day  has  been  appointed  for  intercession  for 
Foreign  Missions,  let  us  take  care  that  our  hearts  are  not  deaf  to  the 
summons  which  is  made  to  us  all  by  the  appointment  of  this  day  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  before  our  minds  what  it  is  that  God  is  saying 
to  us  now.  He  calls,  He  sends  us  forward,  and  let  us  not  be  neglectful 
of  His  voice  and  His  guidance.  Let  us  not  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
what  are  His  purposes,  and  when  we  see  let  us  act  upon  this  plain 
resolution  and  do  what  He  desires  us  to  do,  for  it  is  with  us  as  with  St. 
Paul,  "  Woe  be  to  us  "  if  we  neglect  so  great  a  call.  We  have  received 
this  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  let  us  not  be  deaf  to  His  wonderful 
and  gracious  voice,  for  He  loves  us  and  there  is  no  other  love  like  His. 
Assuredly  it  is  His  love  that  calls  us — us  particularly — to  do  this  work, 
and  His  call  will  not  fail  to  carry  us  on  to  great  success.  His  call  will 
not  fail  to  make  us  know  that  if  we  are  not  too  sluggish  to  understand 
it,  the  Lord  will  recognise  all  our  labours  and  carry  them  on  by  His 
own  Almighty  power. 

It  was  the  last  time  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  those  who  were  present  could  not  but  feel  it  likely  that 
they  would  never  hear  him  preach  again.  There  indeed  was 
no  lack  of  vigour  or  earnestness  in  his  delivery,  and  his  voice 
was  as  strong  and  clear  as  it  had  ever  been,  but  he  evidently 
spoke  with  considerable  effort,  and  the  strain  of  doing  so  was 
apparent.  When  the  service  was  ended  and  he  attempted  to 
walk,  his  tottering  steps  had  to  be  supported  on  either  side, 
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and  I;  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  descended  the  stair 
which  leads  down  into  the  "  Martyrdom,""  where  his  wheel 
chair  waited  for  him,  to  take  him  through  the  cloisters  to 
his  house. 

This  evidence  of  failing  strength  made  those  around  him 
anxious.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
keep  his  engagement  to  speak  at  the  public  meeting  on  the 
Tuesday. 

He  had  scarcely  ever  broken  an  engagement  in  his  public 
life,  and  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  giving  up  when  duty 
seemed  to  call.  So  after  a  day's  rest  he  said  he  was  able  to 
take  the  chair  and  to  preside,  as  he  had  promised,  at  St. 
Andrew's  Hall.  The  room  was  crowded,  for  the  clergy  had 
flocked  in  to  support  the  Archbishop,  not  only  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  but  also  from  places 
on  the  coast, — Folkestone,  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Isle  of 
Thanet, — and  again  he  spoke  with  a  vigour  that  surprised 
those  who  had  heard  of  the  collapse  which  followed  his 
preaching  in  the  Cathedral  two  days  before.  The  next  day 
after  this  meeting  he  went  up  to  Lambeth  to  be  present  at 
the  discussion  on  the  Education  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Thursday. 


VII 

(BASED  ON  "THE  PRIMACY*"  MEMOIR,  BY  THE  RIGHT  REV. 
GEORGE  FORREST  BROWNE,  BISHOP  OF  BRISTOL) 

At  the  date  of  his  acceptance  of  the  arduous  office  of 
Primate,  Dr.  Temple  was  within  five  weeks  of  seventy-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  with  a  frame  and 
constitution  of  iron ;  but  to  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  in  private,  it  was  clear  that  the  toils  of  London 
had  told  markedly  upon  his  reserves  of  strength,  and  that 
the  strain  could  not  have  been  kept  up  much  longer.  The 
change  of  work  and  position  offered  a  relief  that  was  greatly 
needed.  To  most  men,  however  able  mentally  and  strong 
physically,  the  enormous  responsibility  of  the  Primacy  would 
in  itself  have  been  a  burden  heavier  than  the  heaviest  work  ; 
but  to  Dr.  Temple  the  sense  of  responsibility  was  as  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils,  it  braced  and  invigorated  him. 

Two  tendencies,  each  of  them  natural  in  itself,  and  each 
possessing  advantages  and  disadvantages,  showed  themselves 
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markedly  in  Dr.  Temple's  Primacy.  Some  of  those  who  were 
in  a  position  to  see  the  working  out  of  these  tendencies  were 
of  opinion  that  their  development  was  on  the  whole  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  Archbishop's 
unique  position.  These  tendencies  were,  the  isolation  of  a 
powerful  mind,  and  the  dominance  of  the  will  over  physical 
fatigue. 

During  Dr.  Benson's  Primacy,  that  great  prelate  relied 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  an  extent 
of  which  few  persons  were  aware.  The  minds  and  characters 
of  the  two  men  were  of  such  very  different  type,  that  a  close 
concord  of  opinion  between  them  seemed  to  be  improbable. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  they  might  have  led  in  strife  two 
opposing  parties  in  the  Church  in  time  of  storm  and  stress, 
while  in  less  violent  times  anything  like  personal  sympathy 
of  man  with  man,  and  Churchman  with  Churchman,  might 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  And  yet  one  who  knows 
writes  thus :  "  They  loved  each  other  with  a  deep  affection, 
and  revered  each  other  in  a  way  that  touched  those  deeply 
who  saw  it,  and  who  could  appreciate  the  meaning  of  it." 
And  Dr.  Benson  has  said  that  whatever  sudden  difficulty  he 
was  in,  he  could  always  drive  over  to  Fulham  and  get  counsel. 
But  more  frequently,  indeed  almost  daily,  he  would  send  a 
letter  stating  a  difficulty ;  the  reply  would  be  sent  with  un 
erring  precision  and  promptness  ;  and  the  episode  would  close 
with  a  few  grateful  words,  "  How  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  your  splendid  advice  ! "  It  is  reported  by  some  of  those 
who  were  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  in  Dr.  Benson's 
time,  that  on  many  occasions  the  Bishops  wrote  letters  while 
Canterbury  and  London  discussed  sotto  voce  the  business 
before  the  House.  There  was  more  point  in  Dr.  Temple's 
remark  on  his  elevation  to  the  Primacy  than  even  well- 
informed  people  were  aware  of,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall  find 
the  work  very  new." 

These  two  minds,  then,  however  dissimilar,  had  been  in 
close  concert  on  the  large  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  also  in 
comparative  isolation  from  other  minds.  Their  very  dis 
similarity  made  the  concert  of  higher  value  to  each,  and  to 
the  Church.  It  tended  also  to  deprive  their  isolation  of  any 
sense  of  insufficiency  of  counsel.  When  Dr.  Benson  was 
removed,  there  was  no  one  left  with  whom  Dr.  Temple  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  counsel  on  the  greatest  questions ; 
and  with  his  long  experience,  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
the  ins  and  outs  of  difficult  matters,  and  his  consciousness  of 
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adequate  powers  of  mind,  the  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  province  continued.  Indeed,  the  isolation 
went  further  than  that.  The  "Encyclical  Letter  of  the 
Bishops  "  at  the  Lambeth  Conference,  and  the  "  opinion  "  on 
the  question  of  incense,  were  written  by  himself  without 
consultation  with  any  one,  and  submitted  in  their  complete 
form  to  his  colleague  or  colleagues. 

Of  the  other  tendency,  the  dominance  of  the  will  over 
physical  fatigue,  less  need,  be  said,  but  not  because  it  was  in 
its  way  of  less  importance.  The  physical  exertions  to  which 
the  Archbishop  subjected  his  aged  frame  were  enough  to 
break  down  a  strong  man  many  years  younger.  If  Dr. 
Temple  could  have  been  persuaded  to  husband  his  reserves 
of  physical  strength,  he  might  have  been  at  work  among  us 
now.  Instead  of  that,  he  would  travel  long  distances,  with 
no  allowance  for  rest  or  leisure ;  go  about  when  he  reached 
his  journey's  end  as  though  he  had  not  moved  from  home ; 
make  an  impassioned  speech ;  take  the  first  train  back ;  and 
go  straight  to  his  work  again  as  if  he  had  merely  passed 
from  one  room  to  another.  The  impression  made  upon 
people  on  each  such  occasion  was  very  deep  indeed,  and 
these  heroic  exertions  were  of  very  great  service ;  but  his 
vital  force,  which  would,  if  husbanded,  have  carried  him 
through  ten  years  of  quieter  work,  did  not  hold  out  adequately 
for  six  years  of  labour  of  this  character. 

One  of  the  first  matters  with  which  the  new  Archbishop 
had  to  deal  was  the  reply  to  the  Papal  Bull  Apostolicae  Curae, 
which  had  declared  Anglican  Orders  invalid.  The  reply  had 
already  been  prepared,  and  his  main  work  in  connexion  with 
it  was,  in  his  own  words,  to  "  cut  out  all  the  thunder." 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Archiepiscopate  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  his  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of 
the  sixtieth  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  On  Tuesday 
June  23,  1897,  the  Archbishop  was  the  principal  figure  in 
the  reception  of  Her  Majesty  at  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  pronounced  the  Benediction  with  a  voice  that  reached 
every  one.  Then,  with  an  effect  that  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  any  one  who  was  present,  the  thousands  that  filled  every 
available  place  in  the  churchyard,  every  window,  every  roof, 
as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  sang  with  tremendous  force  "  All 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell."  Then  came  a  silence. 
There  was  a  delay  somewhere.  The  Queen's  carriage  did  not 
move.  The  explanation  was  evident  to  those  who  occupied 
posts  of  vantage.  The  carriages  (seventeen)  which  contained 
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the  Princesses  had  to  move  off  before  the  Queen's  carriage 
could  move.  There  would  be  an  appreciable  time  during 
which  no  one  would  know  what  to  do.  But  the  Primate 
knew.  "  Three  cheers  for  the  Queen  ! "  he  cried.  Needless 
to  say  it  was  taken  up,  and  carried  on,  and  the  threatened 
hiatus  was  filled  in  a  way  that  brought  the  tears  coursing 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  dearly  loved  and  venerable  Queen. 

The  fourth  Lambeth  Conference,  which  was  attended  by 
nearly  200  bishops,  met  in  the  same  summer.  On  Saturday 
July  3  the  bishops  attended  the  inaugural  service  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  when  the  Archbishop  delivered  an 
allocution  from  the  Chair  of  Augustine,  which  had  been 
moved  from  the  Corona  to  the  Sacrarium  for  the  occasion. 
On  Monday,  July  5,  the  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  at 
Westminster  Abbey  at  9  A.M.,  and  at  11  A.M.  the  first  session 
of  the  Conference  was  held  at  Lambeth. 

All  the  metropolitans,  and  all  of  the  bishops  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  were  invited  in  turn  to  stay  for 
some  days  at  Lambeth.  The  house-party  numbered  as  a 
rule  about  twenty-two,  from  Mondays  to  Wednesdays,  and 
Wednesdays  to  Saturdays.  The  Archbishop  kept  the 
Sundays  as  days  of  rest. 

It  would  clearly  be  out  of  place  to  use  this  opportunity 
by  giving  a  history  of  the  Conference.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  something  must  be  said  of  the  personal  part  which 
the  Archbishop  himself  played. 

No  one  had  doubted  that  he  would  by  his  great  personality 
hold  the  Conference  together  as  an  admirable  chairman. 
But  it  was  very  soon  apparent  that  he  was  to  do  and  to  be 
much  more  than  that.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  death  of  Dr.  Benson  had  been  held  to  be  a  great 
blow  to  the  prospects  of  the  Lambeth  Conference.  That 
prelate  was  ideally  fitted  to  act  as  president  of  such  a 
gathering.  To  him  the  distant  bishops  throughout  the 
world  had  for  years  turned  for  sympathy  and  advice.  With 
him  many  of  them  had  been  in  intimate  correspondence.  He 
knew  their  needs,  their  hopes,  their  fears.  To  the  American 
bishops  he  was  a  persona  gratissima,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  came  to  the  Conference  with  a  sense  that  its 
highest  personal  attraction  had  passed  away.  They  went 
back  to  America  full  not  only  of  the  greatest  reverence  for 
Dr.  Temple,  but  also  of  the  warmest  personal  affection  for 
him.  Ample  testimony  to  the  growth  of  this  feeling  was 
given  at  Lambeth  itself;  but  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  about 
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the  matter,  a  beautiful  present  came  across  the  Atlantic,  some 
time  after  their  return,  in  the  form  of  vessels  for  private 
Communion,  of  gold,  exquisitely  designed  and  richly 
jewelled.  To  add  to  the  interest  of  this  gift,  the  execution 
of  the  work  had  been  entrusted  to  one  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Temple  at  Rugby.  The  following  inscription  was 
placed  on  the  case  : — 

F.  CANTUAR. 

ARCHBISHOP  PRIMATE  METROPOLITAN 

presiding  over  the 

Lambeth  Conference  of  1897 

in  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind 

from  his  brothers  in  the  American  Episcopate 
an  affectionate  recognition  of  his  wise  leadership 
his  justice  his  generosity  his  gracious  hospitality. 

Two  characteristic  utterances  of  the  Archbishop  at  the 
Conference  may  be  mentioned  here.  Without  some  such 
illustration,  no  one  who  was  not  present  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  quaintly  unconventional  vigour  of  his  presidency. 

One  one  occasion  a  debate  had  dragged  itself  out  to  its 
close.  One  of  the  most  important  Bishops  rose  and  said  that 
he  wished  before  the  discussion  ended  to  make  one  remark ; 
he  felt  sure  it  would  not  prolong  the  discussion,  which 
had  already  occupied  quite  sufficient  time.  It  turned  out 
that  the  Bishop's  remark  stirred  up  more  than  one  speaker, 
and  led  to  a  considerable  consumption  of  valuable  time. 
When  at  length  the  Archbishop  brought  the  debate  to  its 

final  close,  he  observed,  "  Bishop  of ,  next  time  you  don't 

want  others  to  talk,  keep  your  own  mouth  shut."  As  an 
illustration  of  this  frankness,  an  example  may  be  given  from 
another  occasion,  not  at  the  Conference.  A  bishop  who 
was  speaking  found  himself  at  variance  with  his  audience, 
composed  of  his  Episcopal  brethren.  He  felt  sure  that  they 
must  be  in  agreement  with  him,  not  at  variance,  and  in  a 
puzzled  way  he  repeated  his  remark,  but  still  with  the  same 
unsatisfactory  result.  The  Archbishop,  in  the  chair,  came 
to  his  assistance  with  the  trenchant  utterance,  "Bishop 
of  •  — ,  what  you  mean  is  all  right,  but  what  you  say 
isn't  what  you  mean."  He  had  accurately  diagnosed  the 
difficulty. 

The  other  example  came  about  in  this  way.  The  Arch 
bishop  was  reading  to  the  assembled  bishops  the  draft  which 
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he  had  prepared  for  the  summary  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Conference,  to  be  published  as  the  "  Encyclical  Letter  from 
the  Archbishops,  Bishops  Metropolitan,  and  other  Bishops 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England.1'  He  had  used  very  strong  language 
about  the  negligence  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  matter 
of  missionary  work  among  the  heathen  and  in  foreign  parts. 
More  than  one  bishop  begged  that  the  severe  phrases  of 
censure  might  be  seriously  moderated,  to  bring  them  within 
cover  of  what  those  who  spoke  believed  to  be  the  real  facts. 
The  Archbishop  declined  to  change  the  phrases.  The 
objectors  persisted,  going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
expressions  used  were  unjust,  and  would  greatly  grieve  the 
keen  supporters  of  missions  without  having  any  useful  effect 
upon  such  as  were  negligent.  Still  the  Archbishop  declined 
to  change,  and  after  a  time  the  session  came  to  its  appointed 
end. 

The  next  morning  the  Archbishop  commenced  the  pro 
ceedings  by  announcing  that  he  proposed  to  modify  the 
phrases  objected  to,  although  for  his  own  part  he  thought 
them  not  too  strong.  He  then  read  the  passage  in  the  form 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  published  encyclical  letter.  A 
leading  American  Bishop  sprang  up  and  began  to  thank  the 
Archbishop  warmly  for  acceding  to  the  wishes  expressed  the 
evening  before.  The  Bishop's  words  were  interrupted  by  a 
stern  pronouncement  from  the  President's  chair, — "  Bishop 
of  -  — ,  you  may  thank  me  as  much  as  you  like ;  but  you 
must  thank  me  in  silence." 

This  story  has  a  sequel.  On  Sunday,  August  1,  a  great 
service  was  held  in  St.  Paul's  in  connexion  with  the 
Conference  on  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  Archbishop 
was  to  appoint  the  preacher,  and  he  appointed  himself. 

Taking  his  text  from  Acts  i.  8,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power 
from  on  high,"  the  Archbishop  dwelt  upon  the  theme  which 
had  formed  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  stirring  addresses 
to  the  Conference,  one,  especially,  the  recollection  of  which 
will  not  pass  away  from  the  mind  of  any  that  heard  it.  The 
Christian,  he  told  the  vast  congregation  at  St.  Paul's,  who 
had  learned  to  know  something  of  the  marvellous  love  of 
Christ,  could  not  but  feel  the  earnest  desire  to  give  to 
others  that  which  was  so  deep  a  blessing  to  himself.  A  man 
was  but  half  a  Christian  who  was  content  to  receive  what 
the  Lord  so  graciously  gave  to  him,  and  had  no  thought  or 
care  for  the  many  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died  who  had 
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not  even  heard  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Church  had  been 
slumbering  in  this  matter.  It  had  been  taken  up  by 
devoted  men,  and  by  associations  of  devoted  men ;  but,  as 
a  body,  the  Church  had  left  it  quite  alone.  It  was  time 
for  the  Church  to  awaken  to  the  fulness  of  that  which  the 
Lord  required  of  her.  "  It  is  the  Lord  that  calls  ;  I  charge 
you,  follow  the  call/'*  Many  of  those  who  heard  this 
impassioned  address  no  doubt  realised  that  it  was  yet  another 
example  of  the  perseverance  and  persistence  of  the  Arch 
bishop.  In  deference  to  the  wish  of  the  Conference  he  had 
toned  down  his  remarks  on  the  neglect  of  the  Church,  as  a 
body,  in  the  matter  of  missions.  His  sermon  was  his  own, 
and  there  was  no  toning  down  there. 

One  chief  feature  of  the  Primacy  was  the  number  of 
expeditions  to  distant  parts  of  the  country  which  the  Arch 
bishop  undertook  to  press  forward  various  branches  of  the 
Churches  work.  Two  visits  were  paid  to  Scotland — the  first 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1898,  when  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Temperance  Reform,  and  insisted  on  the  need  for  personal 
sacrifice.  While  recognising  the  full  liberty  of  Christian 
conscience  in  every  man  that  lives,  he  still  dared  to  plead 
that  every  one  should  join  in  helping  this  cause  ;  not  being 
so  foolish  as  to  object  "  I  am  only  one,"  so  foolish  as  "  to  be 
thinking  so  much  about  themselves  at  all,"  but  to  do  it 
"  for  the  sake  of  Christ  who  died  for  us,  and  who  calls  us  to 
live  for  Him.  Be  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  may 
come  in  your  path  for  your  fellow-creatures ;  and  do  it  that 
you  may  be  more  like  the  blessed  Lord  that  died  upon  the 
Cross!"' 

The  impression  he  produced  was  immense.  While  in 
Edinburgh  he  made  three  impassioned  speeches.  There  are 
not  many  men  of  seventy-six  years  and  a  half  who  could  fit 
into  thirty-six  hours  the  double  journey  between  London 
and  Edinburgh,  a  night's  rest,  and  all  the  giving  forth  of 
electrical  sympathy  which  this  visit  to  Scotland  involved." 

The  other  visit  to  Scotland  was  in  the  summer  of  1902, 
when  the  Archbishop  travelled  to  Perth  to  preach  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  new  Chapter  House  added  to  St.  Ninian's 
Cathedral  Church  in  memory  of  Bishop  Charles  Wordsworth. 
On  July  30  he  travelled  from  London  to  Perth. 

The  day's  work  on  the  31st  was  hard  enough  for  so  old  a 
man  after  so  long  a  journey,  to  be  followed  by  the  return 
journey  the  next  day.  The  Archbishop  was  present  at  the 
Holy  Communion  at  8  A.M.,  preached  in  the  forenoon, 

dl 
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appeared  and  spoke  at  luncheon  in  the  Deanery,  held  a 
reception  in  the  County  Buildings  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
shook  hands  with  hundreds  of  people,  and  in  the  evening 
attended  Evensong  at  the  Cathedral  Church,  followed  by  a 
sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  nephew  of  Bishop 
Charles  Wordsworth.  One  who  was  present  on  this  occasion 
writes  : — 

"All  that  he  said,  both  in  preaching  and  in  speaking, 
was  kind  and  wise  and  holy.  But  it  was  the  great  presence 
of  the  Archbishop,  splendid  in  extreme  old  age,  his  venerable 
and  kingly  mien,  his  beautiful  old-fashioned  courtesy,  that 
made  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression.1' 

The  visits  paid  by  the  Archbishop  to  various  places  in 
the  country  included  the  Oxford  Union  Society  (1898)  and 
the  Cambridge  Union  Society  (1902),  his  subject  on  both 
occasions  being  Temperance.  He  attended  five  Church 
Congresses ;  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  was  the 
Bradford  Congress  of  1898. 

He  arrived  at  Bradford  at  1.48  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  September  27,  and  attended  the  evening  meeting, 
at  which  a  paper  on  the  position  of  laymen  in  the  first  four 
centuries  was  read.  The  reader  having  maintained  the  late 
origin  of  Episcopacy  by  the  argument  from  early  silence,  the 
Archbishop  rose  and — entirely  impromptu — overthrew  the 
argument  from  silence  in  a  manner  so  masterly  and  so  full 
of  illustration  as  almost  to  lead  his  hearers  to  suppose  that 
the  matter  had  long  been  a  main  subject  of  thought  with  him. 
The  reception  of  the  Archbishop  at  the  Men's  Meeting, 
and  the  farewell  when  he  left  to  attend  the  overflow  meeting, 
were  really  indescribable.  The  general  line  of  his  address  in 
St.  George's  Hall  was  the  duty  of  mutual  self-sacrifice.  He 
ended  a  noble  address  thus  : — 

God  knows  if  I  could  ill  any  way,  by  preaching1  that  great  part  ot 
the  Communion  of  Saints,  make  men  generally  feel  how  they  are  living- 
one  in  another,  and  how  every  single  soul  has  his  share  of  responsi 
bility  for  his  fellows,  and  every  single  soul  his  blessing  from  under 
taking  that  responsibility,  and  how  any  single  soul  receives  a  blessing 
from  the  fellowship  of  his  fellows  in  everything  that  he  undertakes — 
if  I  could  impress  that  on  my  countrymen  generally,  I  would  be 
content  to  do  nothing  more  in  all  my  life  than  to  preach  this  greatest 
of  till  Christian  doctrines. 

At  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  where  the  overflow  meeting 
was  held,  the  Archbishop  had  what  was'  fitly  described  as  "  a 
tremendous  reception." 
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But  then  comes  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all.  He 
went  straight  to  the  railway  station,  accompanied  by  masses 
of  men  determined  to  shake  hands  with  him  before  he  left ; 
travelled  through  the  night ;  arrived  at  Lambeth  two  hours 
before  sunrise,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  ten  that  morning  he  was 
present,  robed,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  proceeded  to 
the  long  and  ordinarily  fatiguing  service  of  the  Consecration 
of  Bishops.  The  two  bishops  consecrated  under  these  unique 
conditions  were  Dr.  Macarthur  of  Bombay  and  Dr.  Pym  of 
Mauritius. 

In  the  following  year  the  Congress  was  held  in  London. 
The  Archbishop  was  suffering  from  bronchitis  and  asthma. 
He  preached  the  opening  sermon  with  almost  painful  effort 
at  St.  Paul's ;  it  was  a  strong  plea  for  unity  in  the  Church. 
He  spoke  a  few  words  afterwards  with  increased  effort  at  the 
Men's  Meeting,  and  the  next  day,  in  place  of  his  promised 
appearance  at  another  meeting,  a  telegram  came  to  announce 
that  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  his  health,  suffering  as  he 
was  from  asthma  as  well  as  bronchitis,  he  persisted  in  going 
to  Durham  on  the  Saturday  of  the  Congress  week,  October 
14,  though  his  doctor  said  he  would  not  be  responsible  for 
the  consequences.  He  was  himself  convinced  that  every  mile 
he  put  between  himself  and  London  would  do  him  good. 
He  preached  in  Durham  on  Sunday,  the  15th,  spoke  at 
Sunderland  on  Monday,  and  left  for  London  early  on 
Tuesday  morning.  To  his  great  disappointment,  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  a  visit  to  Hereford  on  the  next  day, 
Wednesday.  The  following  Sunday  he  was  in  Cambridge. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  a  man  of  nearly  seventy-nine 
dealt  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

For  Tuesday,  June  18,  1901,  there  is  an  entry  in  the 
Archbishop's  pocket  -  book  —  "  Wakefield  Cath.,  9.45 — 
9.30."  That  means,  leave  London  at  9.45  for  Wakefield ; 
reach  London  again  9.30  P.M.  While  in  Wakefield  he  preached 
at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  an  addition  to  the 
Cathedral ;  spoke  at  a  public  luncheon  afterwards ;  and 
spoke  again  at  the  ceremony  which  followed.  During  his 
visit,  between  two  trains,  he  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the 
Central  High  School  for  girls,  of  which  his  niece,  Miss 
Moberly,  was  the  head ;  and,  later,  was  present  at  the  prize- 
giving  of  the  Church  Day  Schools  Company.  A  Bishop 
who  was  staying  at  Lambeth  at  the  time  was  much  interested 
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to  notice  the  air  of  freshness  with  which  the  Archbishop 
attacked  the  day's  letters,  the  moment  he  sat  down  on  his 
return  from  the  station  at  night. 

These  feats  of  locomotion  are  mentioned  as  instances 
only ;  they  were  by  no  means  infrequent.  Wales  was  not 
forgotten.  In  1901  he  was  at  St.  Asaph,  and  in  1902  at 
Lampeter,  and  on  the  former  occasion  it  was  asserted  that 
he  had  touched  the  heart  of  Wales  as  no  man,  except  Mr. 
Gladstone,  had  touched  it  for  a  hundred  years.  Through 
out  he  was  sustained  by  his  amazing  youthfulness. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Salisbury  he  found  that  the 
Dean  had  collected  six  clergymen  to  act  as  his  Grace's 
chaplains  who  had  known  him  in  very  early  days.  "  Who 
are  you  ? "  he  asked  one  of  them,  "  I  know  your  face  but 
I  don't  know  your  name."  "  I  am  Hext."  "  What,  little 
Hext !  little  Hext !  Don't  you  remember  how  I  hammered 
you  on  the  head  with  a  copper  hammer  the  first  day  you 
came  to  BlundelFs  School  !  " 

It  was  always  so.  Throughout  the  later  part  of  his 
life  there  was  a  hearty  uncontrolled  vigour  and  "  go  "  about 
him  which  seemed  to  revel  in  what  he  had  to  do,  and 
brought  the  energy  and  the  utterances  of  a  quick  robust  boy 
of  fifteen  into  the  details  of  his  eightieth  year. 

During  this  Primacy  Controversy  bulked  large.  In  the 
summer  of  1898  Sir  Wrilliam  Harcourt  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  Times,  in  which  he  made  very  strong  comments 
upon  the  growth — unchecked,  as  it  appeared  to  him — of 
ritualistic  practices.  The  Archbishop  took  no  public  notice 
of  these  letters.  His  general  policy  was  not  to  enter  into 
any  controversy  in  the  press,  and  not  to  correct  mis 
representations.  He  acted  on  the  principle  of  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  his  own  selection  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  a  complete  manner. 

The  Visitation  Charge  of  October  1898  was  the  only 
reply  the  Archbishop  made  to  Sir  William  Harcourt.  In 
it  he  expressed  his  own  personal  opinion  clearly  and  concisely 
on  two  main  points  raised  by  the  political  controversialist. 
The  practice  of  Confession,  he  declared,  tended  to  weaken 
character.  As  regarded  variety  of  ritual,  he  maintained, 
"  it  is  unity  of  ceremonial  that  makes  possible  the  toleration 
of  diversity  of  opinion."  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  correctness  of  these  views. 

As  the  quarrel  on  various  questions  of  ritual  continued 
to  rage,  the  Archbishop  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the 
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method  of  settlement  suggested  in  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer 
Book — namely  that  Bishops  who  were  in  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  any  practice  should  submit  the  matter  to  the 
Archbishop.  Dr.  Temple's  scheme  was  that  each  Archbishop 
should  hear  cases  arising  within  his  own  Province,  the  other 
Archbishop  acting  as  his  assessor.  With  the  questions 
submitted  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader ;  on  the  value  of 
Dr.  Temple's  experiment  History  alone  can  pronounce. 

On  October  24,  1901,  the  Archbishop  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  "  Archbishop's  Park."  This  had  formerly  been  a 
field,  adjoining  the  Palace  garden  at  Lambeth,  and  had 
been  used  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  schools  as  a  play 
ground  ;  but  it  was  in  very  bad  condition,  and  it  was  hard 
to  secure  good  management.  Dr.  Temple  decided  to  hand 
it  over  to  the  County  Council,  on  condition  that  they  would 
keep  it  in  proper  order  as  a  public  recreation  ground.  The 
park  contains  an  area  of  nearly  ten  acres. 

On  May  24,  1899,  a  great  service  of  thanksgiving  was 
held  at  St.  Paul's  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  eightieth  birthday. 
The  Archbishop  preached  on  the  text  "  In  all  their  afflictions 
he  was  afflicted  "  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9),  claiming  that,  while  in  many 
ways  the  human  race  seemed  to  make  no  progress,  there  was 
yet  real  growth  of  sympathy,  and  that  to  this  the  Queen 
had  greatly  contributed  by  her  example. 

On  Friday,  January  25,  1901,  the  House  of  Lords  met 
to  receive  a  message  from  the  King  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  Prime  Minister  (Lord  Salisbury)  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Lord  Kimberley)  having  paid 
tribute  to  the  remarkable  power  and  charm  of  the  late 
Queen,  the  Archbishop  rose,  and,  with  all  the  deep  emotion 
of  a  strong  man  moved  to  the  very  limits  of  self-control, 
delivered  an  unstudied  speech,  which  led  one  of  those  present 
to  say  to  him,  "  Well,  your  Grace,  you  made  us  all  cry." 

The  Coronation  of  King  Edward  necessarily  involved  a 
severe  strain.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  shortening  of  the 
service  on  account  of  the  King's  recent  illness  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  strain  for  the  Archbishop,  as  the 
portions  omitted  were  those  in  which  he  would  not  have  had 
any  part  to  take,  and  so  might  have  rested  a  little.  As  the 
long  ceremony  rolled  on,  bringing  cumulative  strain  upon 
the  Archbishop's  powers,  there  were  indications  that  he  was 
feeling  the  strain  ;  but  whether  such  indications  were  caused 
by  loss  of  physical  strength  or  by  access  of  spiritual  Demotion 
it  was  impossible  to  say.  Still  the  gallant  old  man  went  on, 
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with  form  erect,  voice  strong  and  clear,  and  spirit  evidently 
very  high  strung.  The  Coronation  was  completed,  the 
enthronisation  with  its  stirring  address  to  the  Sovereign  by 
the  Archbishop  followed  duly,  and  there  remained  only  the 
homage,  which  according  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
curtailment  of  the  whole  ceremony  was  to  be  tendered  by 
the  Archbishop  both  for  himself  as  the  first  subject  of  the 
realm  after  the  blood  royal  and  also  for  the  other  prelates. 
At  this  most  emotional  point  the  age  and  the  deep  feeling 
of  the  Archbishop  mastered  for  a  few  moments  his  iron  will, 
and  he  sank  on  his  knee  unable  to  rise  again.  The  King, 
in  his  own  serious  weakness,  affectionately  helped  the  Primate 
to  rise,  and  so  this  most  touching  episode  ended,  so  far  as 
most  of  the  onlookers  were  aware.  But  when  the  Archbishop 
recovered  his  erect  attitude,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  the  King,  and  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion  said,  "  God 
bless  you,  sir ;  God  bless  you ;  God  be  with  you."  The 
King  caught  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  Coronation,  August  11, 
the  King  summoned  the  Archbishop  to  an  audience  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  him  the 
Collar  of  the  Victorian  Order  and  desired  him  to  wear  it  on 
all  suitable  occasions.  The  Archbishop  was  now  near  his 
eighty-first  birthday  (November  30).  A  list  of  engagements 
for  the  last  months  of  his  life,  other  than  interviews  and 
ordinary  routine,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  vitality  and 
force  of  will  which  endured  to  the  end  : — 

Wednesday,  October  1.— To  Wales. 

October  2. — Drove  seven  miles  to  Lampeter  ;  service  and  sermon  in 
chapel ;  public  luncheon  and  speeches  ;  drove  back  at  night. 

October  3. — Returned  to  Lambeth. 

Saturday,  October  11. — To  Canterbury. 

October  13.— Delivered  part  of  Visitation  Charge  in  the  Cathedral 
Church. 

October  14. — Delivered  a  second  part  of  his  Charge.  Speech  at 
luncheon. 

October  15. — Off  early  to  Ashford.  Visitation  Charge  ;  speech  at 
luncheon.  Back  to  Canterbury. 

October  16.— Off  early  to  Maidstone.  Visitation  Charge  ;  speech  at 
luncheon.  Then  to  Lambeth. 

October  17. — Croydon.  Visitation  Charge  ;  speech  at  luncheon. 
Back  at  Lambeth. 

October  18.  — Delegation  for  electing  a  Bishop  of  Colombo.  Returned 
to  Canterbury. 

Monday,  October  20. — To  London.  Then  to  Salisbury  to  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.  Back 
to  London  and  Canterbury.  When  the  Archbishop  came  out  from  the 
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meeting  to  catch  his  train,  it  was  raining.  "  Shall  I  fetch  a  cab  ?  " 
some  one  asked.  "  Cab  !  No  !  I'm  not  made  with  sugar  ! " 

October  21. — To  London.     Preached  at  Stepney  in  the  evening. 

October  22. — Meeting  of  the  Governing  Body  of  Rugby  School. 

October  24. —Presentation  of  the  Bible  Society's  Bible  to  the  King. 
Returned  to  Canterbury. 

October  25. — To  Lambeth  with  Mrs.  Temple,  whose  illness  at  Canter 
bury  had  been  the  cause  of  his  return  there  on  every  possible  occasion. 

October  26.— Thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  King's  recovery.  On 
this  occasion  the  Archbishop  wore  his  Convocation  robes  ;  all  other 
bishops  wore  copes. 

October  28.— Bishops'  meeting  at  Lambeth. 

October  30. — Sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  the  last  he  preached  there,  to  a 
Federation  of  Working  Men's  Clubs. 

November  1.— Consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  at  St.  Paul's. 

November  10. — The  Mayor's  Banquet  at  Canterbury. 

November  12. — Canterbury  Temperance  Council. 

November  16. — Sermon  at  St.  Edmund's  School,  Canterbury. 

November  19. — Confirmation  at  Faversham. 

November  ZQ.—  To  London.  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  Institutions. 
Meeting  at  Church  House  for  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury.  Back  to 
Canterbury. 

Sunday,  November  23.— Evening  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  Church. 

Sunday,  November  30. — Eighty-first  birthday.  Holy  Communion  in 
the  Palace  Chapel,  8  A.M.  Sermon  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  the 
Morning  Service. 

Tuesday,  December  2.— Meeting  for  Church  Instruction  and  Church 
Defence. 

Wednesday,  December  3.— To  London. 

Thursday,  December  4. —Ecclesiastical  Commission,  11  to  12.30  ; 
interview  with  Dr.  Neligan,  Bishop  elect,  1.30  ;  another  interview, 
2.45  ;  meeting  of  the  Governors  at  St.  Augustine's  College,  at  the  House 
of  Lords,  3.30  ;  House  of  Lords,  Education  Debate,  4  to  7.15. 

To  that  last  item  on  Thursday,  December  4,  "  Education 
Debate,  4  to  7.15,"  with  its  pathetic  interest  and  its  tragic- 
end,  we  must  now  turn. 

The  Archbishop  at  one  time  startled  those  who  were  face 
to  face  with  the  practical  difficulty  of  making  ends  meet,  in 
the  management  of  voluntary  schools,  by  announcing  as  his 
permament  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  Church  people 
must  put  their  hands  deeper  into  their  pockets,  and  not  put 
the  Church  Schools  upon  the  "  slippery  slope "  of  rate  aid. 
To  very  many  that  was  a  counsel  of  despair.  Public  opinion 
among  Churchmen  appeared  to  demand  that  some  consider 
able  permanent  assistance  should  be  given  from  public  money 
to  voluntary  schools.  After  a  long  resistance,  the  Arch 
bishop  accepted  the  principle  of  rate-aid,  and  the  question 
then  revolved  itself  into  two  alternatives  :  should  the  Church 
people  offer  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  the  distinctive  religious 
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teaching  of  the  schools,  calculated  on  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  hours  in  each  week  occupied  in  definite  religious 
teaching  as  contrasted  with  simple  Bible  reading,  or  should 
it  offer  to  pay  all  ordinary  landlord's  expenses  on  the  mainte 
nance  of  the  fabric  of  the  schools  ?  The  Archbishop  made  no 
secret  of  his  desire  to  offer  that  the  cost  of  definite  religious 
instruction  should  be  paid  by  the  religious  community  whose 
definite  views  were  taught  in  the  voluntary  school.  If  that 
view  had  prevailed,  there  might  have  been  serious  questions 
in  the  long-run  about  the  actual  ownership  of  the  fabric  of 
the  schools,  but  at  least  there  could  not  have  been  passive 
resisters. 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  cause  of  education, 
which  had  been  so  long  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Archbishop, 
should  also  be  his  death.  On  December  4,  1902,  the  Educa 
tion  Bill  came  up  for  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Earl  Spencer,  as  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  spoke  against 
the  Bill,  and  the  Archbishop  followed. 

Earl  Spencer  had  complained  that  the  provision  made  for 
secondary  education  was  quite  inadequate.  The  Archbishop 
declared  that  if  he  had  had  the  drawing  up  of  the  Bill  he 
would  have  gone  considerably  further  in  the  direction  of 
dealing  with  secondary  education  than  the  Bill  did : — 

The  noble  Earl  has  said  that  we  should  do  much  better  if  we  moved 
a  little  faster.  As  I  have  been  saying  so  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  this 
Housej  I  think  that  I  can  hardly  object  to  what  the  noble  Earl  has  said. 

Taking  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  he  expressed  great  approval  of 
the  proposed  reorganisation  of  the  Education  Authority,  and 
a  qualified  approval  of  the  proposed  method  of  dealing  with 
Denominational  Schools,  where  he  thought  that  the  aim  of 
the  Government  though  honestly  pursued  was  not  adequately 
pursued. 

At  this  point  the  Archbishop  sank  back  into  his  seat ;  but 
immediately  he  was  up  again  and  spoke  one  more  sentence : 
"  The  Bill  is  an  honest  and  statesmanlike  measure,  and  I  hope 
your  Lordships,  in  spite  of  any  objections  that  may  be  made, 
will,  nevertheless,  pass  it  into  law,  and  let  us  see  how  it  will 
act  when  it  begins  to  work." 

He  was  then  taken  home  to  Lambeth  in  a  very  feeble 
state.  With  fluctuations  of  physical  strength  and  much 
clearness  of  mental  faculty  he  lived  for  three  weeks. 

On  the  5th  of  December  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
Davidson)  made  the  following  communication  to  the  House 
of  Lords : — 
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I  had  the  privilege  this  morning'  of  speaking  to  the  Archbishop  upon 
the  subject  of  this  Bill  and  of  his  speech  last  night,  and  he  desired  me 
to  say  this — that  had  not  physical  weakness  prevented,  he  desired  to 
have  concluded  his  speech  by  a  very  earnest  appeal  to  all  those  whom 
his  words  might  reach — the  managers,  clerical  and  lay  alike,  and  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  voluntary  schools  which  are  still 
connected  with  the  Church — that  it  should  be  one  of  their  primary  and 
foremost  efforts  when  the  Bill  becomes  law  to  see  that  no  hardship  is 
inflicted  thereby  upon  Nonconformists.  We  have  all  along  desired — 
those  who  take  a  lead  in  Church  matters — that  facilities  of  every  kind 
should  be  given  for  the  removal  of  every  possible  Nonconformist 
grievance  that  is  removable  in  our  parishes.  But  the  most  reverend 
Primate  desired  that  the  last  words  of  his  speech  should  be  an  appeal 
"  on  behalf  of  those  who,  while  not  belonging  to  our  Church,  are  as 
much  entitled  to  their  religious  convictions  as  any  of  ourselves,  any  of 
your  Lordships,  any  of  those  who  are  sending  their  children  to  a 
Church  school  being  themselves  Churchmen  ;  and  I  beg  that  every 
possible  endeavour  may  be  made  by  us,  who  are  responsible  in  those 
schools,  for  removing  difficulties  whenever  that  can  possibly  be  done." 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  December  11,  the  Arch 
bishop  expressed  his  desire  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  his  wish  that  the  rite  should  be  administered  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  Bishop  of  London  (Dr. 
Winnington  Ingram)  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
Davidson)  were  also  present ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare, 
domestic  chaplain,  assisted.  Many  of  the  Lambeth  house 
hold  took  part  in  the  service,  and  Mrs.  Temple  and  their 
two  sons  were  by  the  Archbishop's  side.  After  the  ad 
ministration,  the  Archbishop  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
expressed  his  thanks  to  those  who  had  joined  with  him  "  at  the 
Lord's  great  Feast,"  and  his  especial  gratitude  to  his  household 
for  their  service  and  their  kindness  in  the  past.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  gave  him  his  blessing, 
and  next  blessed  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  then  motioned 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  come  to  him.  But  it  was 
clear  that  the  effort  was  becoming  too  great,  and,  as  his  last 
strength  was  due  to  his  wife  and  sons,  the  rest  then  left  the 
room  that  he  might  take  leave  of  his  family  alone. 

The  end  came  somewhat  suddenly.  On  Monday, 
December  22,  the  Archbishop  seemed  much  better  than  for 
some  days  past,  and  his  appearance  fully  bore  out  the 
favourable  report  given  by  the  doctors  in  the  morning 
bulletin.  He  seemed,  if  anything,  to  be  gaining  strength, 
and  during  the  night  took  more  nourishment.  Shortly  after 
7.30  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  the  nurses  noticed  a  change, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  the  family  and  the  chaplain  were  in  the 
room.  The  Archbishop  appeared  to  be  unconscious.  A  few 
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prayers  were  said,  the  blessing  pronounced,  and  the  end  came 
peacefully  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  the  Cloister  Garth  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  on  Saturday,  December  27,  S.  John's  Day.  The 
service  was  simple  and  impressive,  and  Resurrection  rather 
than  Death  was  the  thought  it  suggested. 

By  the  wish  of  the  Archbishop's  family  all  the  usual 
mourning  hangings  in  the  Cathedral  were  dispensed  with ; 
the  White  Festival  Frontal  was  on  the  Altar,  and  the  Throne 
was  decorated  with  palms,  ferns,  and  white  flowers.  The 
brightness  of  the  sunshine  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  a  fit 
accompaniment  to  the  character  of  the  service,  which 
breathed  a  spirit  of  hope  and  thankfulness  for  the  good  gift 
of  God  in  the  long  life  of  His  servant.  The  words  of 
Wesley's  familiar  anthem,  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  which  was  chosen  for  the  service, 
in  the  passage  "  See  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure 
heart  fervently,"  seemed  like  a  message  from  the  dead.  And 
the  recessional  hymns  that  were  sung  on  the  way  to  the 
Cloister  Garth,  "  The  saints  of  God  !  their  conflict  past,  And 
life's  long  battle  won  at  last,"  and  "  The  strife  is  o'er,  the 
battle  done,  Now  is  the  Victor's  triumph  won,"  were  felt  to 
be  in  accordance  with  what  he  himself  believed  and  had 
taught. 

The  grave  is  now  marked  by  a  large  slab  of  Cornish 
granite,  the  "  Canterbury  Cross "  being  carved  in  low  relief 
upon  it,  with  simply  his  name  and  dates  of  birth  and  death. 

The  Cloister  Garth  is  the  most  peaceful  of  "  quiet  resting- 
places  " ; — the  grave  itself  is  close  to  the  garden  wall  of  the 
beautiful  home  which  he  made  and  loved  to  live  in,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  glorious  tower  of  the  "Angel 
Steeple." 
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APPRECIATION 
CHAPTER   I 

DEVELOPMENT 

Character  illustrated  from  correspondence — Schooldays — Intro 
duction  to  Oxford — Dr.  Jenkyns — Formation  of  friendships 
— Growth  of  view,  political,  philosophical,  literary — Work 
for  Ireland  Scholarship  and  Degree — Final  result — First 
impressions  of  the  Oxford  Movement — Ward — Newman — 
Pusey — Attraction  and  repulsion — Death  of  a  College 
acquaintance — Growth  of  controversy — Temple's  perplexity 
—Devotional  study  and  practical  religious  duties — Tract  XC. 
— Bishop  Selwyn  and  Dr.  Arnold  at  Oxford — Death  of  Dr. 
Arnold  and  offer  by  Dr.  Tait  of  a  Rugby  Mastership — 
Balliol  tutorship — Increasing  influence  upon  Temple  of  the 
Oxford  Movement — Mr.  Jelf's  letter  to  Mrs.  Temple — 
Crisis  of  mental  anxiety — Correspondence  between  son  and 
mother — Ward's  deprivation  and  final  secession — Con 
sequent  reaction  on  Temple's  mind — Growth  of  liberal  view 
— Mental  settlement  and  Ordination — Summary  as  to  per 
manent  influence  of  the  Oxford  Movement  on  Temple's  mind. 

THE  subject  of  this  Book  is  the  man  Frederick 
Temple — not  the  official  career  but  the  personality. 
No  public  man  was  ever  more  true  to  himself  than 
the  late  Archbishop :  he  was  never  on  pose — always 
perfectly  natural.  But  the  public  life  was  not  a  full 
expression,  and  there  is  very  much  which  may  legiti 
mately  be  told,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which 
not  a  little  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  life  will  be  lost, 
that  does  not  come  out  in  the  story  of  the  public 
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career.  There  is  much  also  of  the  public  career 
which  needs  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  the  more 
personal  history  to  make  it  intelligible.  The  man 
will  be  left  as  far  as  possible  to  tell  his  own  tale, 
and  without  violence  to  his  stern  views  on  the 
subject  of  publishing  the  letters  of  a  deceased 
friend,  some  reference  will  be  made  to  personal 
correspondence. 

The  picture  of  the  man  in  old  age1  shows  a 
countenance  weather-beaten  and  strongly  marked, 
but  the  lines  though  cut  deep  are  few;  it  is  a 
simple  face.  One  of  the  plainest  marks  of  the 
character  was  a  sense  of  duty  and  loyalty  to  it. 
The  characteristic  was  developed  early.  The  sim 
plicity  of  the  home-reared  boy  saves  him  from  all 
touch  of  priggishness. 

To  his  Mother 

Jan.  30,  1834  (age  12). 

The  boys  laugh  at  me  very  much  because  of  my  trowsers 
which  they  say  are  too  big  but  I  do  not  care  much  about  them. 
...  I  now  learn  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Old  Testament 
in  Latin.  I  can  assure  (you)  I  find  it  rather  hard  but  all  the 
boys  of  my  class  come  to  me  for  an  explanation  of  any 
difficulty  that  may  chance  to  arise  which  of  course  I  explain 
to  them  as  well  as  I  can  but  then  after  school  if  any  of  the 
other  boys  remark  it  they  always  call  me  fag  and  say  that  I 
am  a  very  shabby  fellow  for  fagging  so  hard,  they  tell  me 
that  if  I  do  so  in  the  higher  school  I  will  get  a  licking  for  it, 
but  I  don't  believe  them,  for  all  the  big  boys  praise  me  very 
much ;  Mr.  Jones  the  person  to  whom  I  say  my  lessons  is 
liked  very  much  by  the  boys  for  he  is  very  good-natured. 

To  hw  sister  Netta 

TIVERTON,  March  1,  1835. 

.  .  .  The  boys  fancy  because  I  write  in  Italian  that  they 
may  read  my  letters  to  Katy  and  ever  since  they  have  been 
saying  whenever  they  see  me  My  dearest  Catherina.2 

1  See  illustration  preceding  p.  1. 

2  "Earlier  Years"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  21.     The  pages  given  in  the 
footnotes  refer  to  the  original  and  larger  edition  of  the  Memoirs,  when 
they  are  not  connected  with  passages  in  this  volume. 
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He  begins  Latin  verses  and  writes  them  '  while 
the  other  boys  are  sitting  round  the  fire — they 
come  up  teasing,  putting  out  his  candle,  and  observ 
ing  how  mean  it  is  to  fag.'  But  he  goes  on  fagging 
nevertheless. 

His  interest  in  science  is  developed  early  : — 

To  his  sister  Netta 

TIVERTON,  Feb.  8,  1835. 

.  .  .  Yesterday  we  went  to  a  lecture  in  the  town  where  we 
were  shown  a  drop  of  water  magnified  to  the  size  of  five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  we  saw  insects  of  the  size  of  rats  in  it  running 
about  and  eating  each  other.  We  were  afterwards  shown  a 
picture  about  two  inches  square  magnified  and  we  looked  at 
it  through  a  bottle  of  water  and  upon  mixing  spirits  of  wine 
with  the  water  it  began  to  change  and  looked  like  something 
else  and  so  it  went  on.  The  boys  however  did  not  like  it 
particularly  as  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  shilling  each  but 
I  think  it  is  well  worth  a  shilling. 

So  too  his  diligence  : — 

To  his  Mother 

TIVERTON,  March  29,  1835. 

...  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  me  being  put  into  this 
class  for  the  one  above  it  is  always  thought  to  be  the  hardest 
in  the  school  and  that  is  the  class  we  all  try  to  get  at  for 
there  is  the  place  to  learn,  there  is  the  place  where  you  may 
fag  without  being  laughed  at ;  indeed  I  have  very  hard  work 
to  do  in  this  class  for  I  have  to  get  up  all  the  construing 
offhand  from  where  my  class  mates  begin  which  is  about 
twenty  pages  of  very  hard  Greek.  It  is  nevertheless  very 
pretty,  being  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  very  pretty  stories  in  it. 

To  his  Mother 

...  I  answered  seventeen  out  of  twenty-one  questions 
that  were  given  us  to  answer  and  I  should  have  answered 
them  all  if  I  had  had  time.  But  it  has  had  one  good  effect 
at  least,  which  is  that  we  have  all  learnt  a  good  deal  in  the 
course  of  our  studies.  Nobody  has  answered  more  than 
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eighteen  and  few  have  done  that ;  but  then  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  manner  of  answering  them  and  it  often 
happens  that  one  who  has  answered  five  or  six  is  better  than 
one  who  has  answered  ten  or  fifteen.  On  the  whole  the 
boys  have  got  up  this  work  better  this  time  than  any  other 
since  I  have  been  here,  for  the  bottom  fellows  generally 
answer  only  two  or  three  and  this  time  they  have  none 
answered  less  than  ten.  I  have  been  accused  of  beginning 
this  practice,  for  when  I  began  to  fag,  all  the  rest  were 
obliged  to,  in  order  to  keep  their  places ;  they  all  tell  me, 
they  would  not  have  done  it,  if  I  had  not  begun. 

Not  content  with  reading  himself  he  mingles 
grandfatherly  advice  with  affection  in  his  messages 
to  his  younger  brother  : — 

.  .  .  Give  my  love  to  Johnny  and  tell  him  to  mind  to 
learn  his  Latin  grammar  well  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  con 
sequence  and  I  knew  nothing  more  when  I  came  to  this 
school  first. 

His  obedience  to  his  mother  is  on  a  par  with  his 
diligence,  and  yet  more  remarkable  in  a  young  boy 
is  his  consideration  for  others  : — 

It  is  a  holiday  next  Monday  and  we  want  to  come  home  on 
the  Saturday ;  but  you  told  us  never  to  come  home  without 
your  leave,  and  as  we  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  have 
leave  or  no,  we  cannot  come  home  unless  you  send  for  us. 
So  that  if  you  do  we  shall  be  ready  and  if  you  do  not  we 
must  stay  here. 

.  .  .  Yesterday  I  and  Johnny  walked  about  the  town  with 
the  Lawsons ;  they  wanted  me  to  stay  out  very  late,  but  I 
did  not  like  to  do  so  because  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  be 
keeping  the  old  people  of  the  house  up. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  boy  thus  bent 
on  "fagging"  and  determined  on  doing  what  he 
thought  was  right  without  regard  to  the  ways  and 
words  of  others — hot-tempered  withal — should 

gt  to  loggerheads  with  some  of  his  schoolfellows, 
is  first  battle  came  very  early  in  his  career : — 
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TIVERTON,  Feb.  26,  1834. 

I  received  your  letter  yesterday  in  the  midst  of  a  battle 
with  a  boy  called  Elton,  and  though  I  was  full  as  strong  as 
he  was,  yet  he,  (being  experienced  in  the  art  of  fighting),  was 
able  to  hit  me  very  hard  blows  on  the  face,  while  I  could  not 
touch  him  there  at  all ;  and  I  believe  he  would  have  beat  me, 
if  one  of  the  Monitors  had  not  come  up  and  separated  us. 
The  cause  of  the  battle  was  this,  he  coming  up  gave  me  a 
blow,  in  fun,  but  being  rather  cross,  I  did  not  like  it,  and  I 
told  him  so  upon  which  he  gave  me  another,  and  I  returned 
it  and  so  the  battle  began. 

Along  with  his  pugnacity  went  a  certain  amount  of 
playful  impudence.1 

In  writing  to  his  son  William  he  alludes  to  the 
propensity : — 

How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  that  your  Father  when  he  was 
a  Boy  did  all  the  impudence  that  would  be  needed  for  at 
least  three  generations. 

He  was  brimful  of  his  love  for  his  home : — 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  walk  to  a  hill  which  is  not 
very  far  off  and  you  may  imagine  the  delight  I  had  when  I 
found  I  could  see  Blackdown  and  afterwards  Axon.  I  really 
thought  I  could  see  somebody  out  in  the  fields  walking  about. 

His  walking  powers  were  developed  at  Blundell's 
School.  When  he  was  driving  over  the  Tiverton 
country  with  the  Rural  Dean  on  one  of  his  Con 
firmation  tours,  he  told  him  that  he  had  often 
covered  the  nine  miles  from  Blundell's  to  his 
mother's  house  (Axon)  in  one  and  a  half  hours. 

Gradually  childish  things  begin  to  be  put  away 
and  religious  instincts  awake.  His  early  Confirma 
tion  has  already  been  mentioned.2 

The  following  extracts  give  indications  that  his 
lifelong  desire  that  religion  should  rise  above  party 

1  "Earlier  Years"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
2  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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was  already  beginning  to  take  shape;  they  also 
show  the  beginning  of  his  taste  for  the  careful 
study  of  the  Bible  :— 

We  went  yesterday  to  the  meeting  and  several  clergymen 
made  some  beautiful  speeches.  Mr.  Blackmore  spoke  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  and  made  a  most  beautiful  speech ;  all 
our  clergymen  were  there  except  ....  Mr.  Sanders  and 
Mr.  Boulton  were  both  there  but  they  did  not  speak  except 
to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  who  was  in  the  chair ; 
it  was  pleasing  to  see  men  of  both  parties,  both  Whigs  and 
Tories,  lay  aside  all  political  animosity  and  join  in  the  cause 
of  religion. 

March  20. 

Our  Greek  Testament  is  set ;  it  is  Mark's  Gospel  and  the 
history  of  the  Jews  till  the  division  under  Jeroboam.  Will 
you  please  send  me  as  well  as  the  other  books,  Barnes  on  the 
New  Testament  if  I  may  have  it. 

March  5,  1836. 

...  I  recollect  when :  I  was  at  home  Netta  asked  me  what 
was  meant  by  the  baptism  for  the  dead ;  I  did  not  know  then 
but  I  have  since  found  out.  There  were  a  sect  of  Christians 
at  that  time  in  Corinth  who,  if  a  man  died  in  the  faith  but 
unbaptized,  used  to  lay  a  living  person  on  the  body  and  baptize 
him  there  as  the  representative  of  the  dead  man,  hoping  that 
God  in  His  mercy  would  accept  of  this  vicarious  baptism,  and 
the  Apostle  argues :  Whence  could  these  men  have  had  such 
a  decided  conviction  of  the  resurrection  but  from  God. 

His  sense  of  responsibility  deepens.  The  wish 
to  save  his  mother  expense  is  always  coming  up  : — 

My  pocket  is  getting  very  low  already,  but  I  am  keeping 
regular  accounts  so  that  you  may  see,  when  I  come  home, 
how  I  have  spent  it. 

Before  long,  anxieties  about  his  own  future 
supervene.  To  secure  his  scholarship,  he  works 
harder  than  ever  : — 

November  13,  1836. 

I  have  worked  so  hard  at  my  Herodotus  that  I  have 
completely  finished  it  up  to  the  place  where  I  am  now  con 
struing  at  the  school.  Before  I  come  home  at  the  vacation 
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I  intend  to  read  through  all  the  algebra  books  I  have.  I 
find  algebra  very  hard  but  very  interesting,  and  I  like  it  the 
better  as  I  go  on. 

The  account  of  the  final  success  in  gaining  the 
Blundell  Scholarship  is  given  in  a  letter  from 
Temple  to  an  elder  schoolfellow,  Edward  Pearce,  of 
Somer  Leigh,  Dorset,  under  whose  charge  young 
Temple  had  been  put  by  Mr.  Sanders  when  he  first 
went  to  school : — 

.  .  .  The  meeting  this  year  was  very  full,  and  the  room 
was  almost  close  enough  to  make  one  faint,  besides  the 
anxiety  which  must  always  attend  speaking  before  so  many 
people.  There  were  nineteen  Trustees  here.  I  can  hardly 
describe  to  you  the  painfulness  of  the  suspense  in  which  I 
was  kept  from  the  time  of  the  examination  to  that  of  the 
decision,  especially  as  I  knew  that  I  had  no  interest  at  all 
with  the  Trustees,  whilst  one  of  my  opponents  had  solicited 
the  votes  of  each.  When  I  was  called  in  I  got  up  to  the 
table,  and  there  I  was  obliged  to  hold  by  it  to  prevent 
myself  from  falling. 

The  above  reference  may  be  supplemented  by  a 
letter  written  five  years  later  (September  1843)  by 
Frederick  Temple  to  his  friend  Robert  Lawson. 
It  gives  a  description  of  the  scene  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Old  Blundellians,  when  the  Scholar 
ship  had  been  crowned  by  the  final  success  of  a 
Double  First  :— 

September  23,  1843. 

...  As  to  me,  I  found  it  a  tremendous  affair,  much  more 
than  I  ever  thought  it  would  be.  ...  All  my  philosophy,  and 
with  it  all  my  nerve,  deserted  me  at  the  moment  I  most 
needed  it ;  my  voice  trembled,  my  knees  shook,  and  my  head 
swam,  and,  in  short,  to  this  moment  I  hardly  know  what  I 
said.  .  .  .  My  health  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Carew  (John  Carew),, 
so  to  him,  of  course,  my  reply  was  especially  addressed. 
Some  time  after  the  health  of  the  Trustees  was  proposed, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Acland  replied.  In  his  speech  he  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  the 
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Trustees  to  find  their  system  approved  by  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
its  real  and  exact  value  :  then  he  went  on  to  talk  of  a  certain 
youth  "who  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  pedestal  of  fame, 
but  (I  suppose  ashamed  of  such  audacity)  denied  most 
strenuously  that  he  had  touched  it;  for  which  he  (Sir 
Thomas  Acland)  highly  applauded  him." 

Temple's  school  letters,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  a 
simple  record  of  the  steady  upbuilding  of  character 
on  the  foundation  of  a  good  home.  That  the 
estimate  of  future  possibilities  was  high  may  be 
gathered  from  a  forecast  about  him,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  following  memorandum 
supplied  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  Tiverton  Trustees 
of  that  day  : — 

When  riding  home  with  my  father,  John  Were  Clarke, 
after  his  attending  a  magistrates'  meeting  at  Cullompton,  we 
passed  Temple,  his  brother,  and  Blackmore,  the  author  of 
Lorna  Doom,  playing  marbles  in  the  Turnpike  Road.  My 
father  said  to  me,  "  Tom,  you  will  live  to  see  it,  but  I  shall 
not,  that  Temple  will  be  a  Bishop  " ;  and  when  Temple  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Exeter,  I  called  upon  him  and  told  him 
what  my  father  said  to  me.1  THOS.  CLARKE. 

February  1903. 


The  translation  of  the  schoolboy  from  the 
country  home  and  the  provincial  school  was  for 
Frederick  Temple  something  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  entrance  of  a  young  man  upon  University 
life ;  it  was  like  the  passing  into  a  new  world.  He 
was  absolutely  in  his  mother's  confidence,  and  pre 
serves  from  first  to  last  the  natural  and  open  tone 
of  the  boy — accounting  for  his  expenses,  telling  out 
his  heart,  and  deferring  to  her  judgment,  when  he 
was  a  double  first  classman  and  a  Fellow  of  Balliol, 

1  Cf.  Introduction,  p.  xv. 
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with  as  much  humility,  simplicity,  and  implicit 
obedience  as  when  he  carried  her  messages  and 
would  do  nothing  except  at  her  word. 

I.  The  general  life  of  the  University  was  a  great 
revelation  to  him,  but  the  inherent  gentility  and 
sobriety  of  his  nature  enabled  him  to  take  it,  not 
indeed  without  a  sense  of  strangeness,  but  with  no 
loss  of  balance. 

The  following  letters  give  his  first  impressions  : — 

To  his  Mother 

Gentlemanliness  of  manners  seems  to  be  here  carried 
almost  to  excess;  I  hardly  like  to  see  people  whom  I  can 
easily  perceive  have  very  little  good  opinion  of  each  other 
as  cordial  when  they  meet  as  if  they  were  the  most  intimate 
friends.  At  the  same  time  etiquette  is  most  strictly  enforced 
— that  is,  Oxford  etiquette.  I  heard  some  of  them  talking 
to-day  about  some  Freshman  having  committed,  or  proposed 
to  commit,  what  they  regarded  as  a  most  heinous  crime; 
and  I  found  out  that  he  had  said  something  about  calling 
upon  a  man  whom  he  had  known  intimately  before,  but  who 
had  come  to  Oxford  before  him.  .  .  . 

April  19,  1839. 

...  I  do  not  intend  ever  to  give  wine  parties,  nor,  indeed, 
do  I  drink  any  wine,  for  I  do  not  like  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  drinking  other  people's  wine  when  I  cannot  afford  to  have 
any  of  my  own.  I  must  invite  my  friends  to  breakfast  with 
me  sometimes,  but  that  will  be  the  least  expensive  kind  of 
party. 

He  begins  to  feel  his  way  into  friendships : — 

...  I  have  made  several  acquaintances  here,  but  though 
they  are  very  gentlemanly  in  manner,  I  hardly  like  to 
approach  them  too  closely  till  I  know  what  sort  of  persons 

they  are  really.     I  like  very  much ;  he  is,  I  think,  more 

serious  than  the  generality,  but  I  do  not  know  him  enough 
to  say  further.  He  is  by  no  means  poor,  but  yet  far  from 
extravagant,  which  is  rather  rare. 

He  thus  sums  up  the  conclusions  of  his  term  as 
a  freshman : — 
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To  his  sister  Netta 

May  22,  1839. 

...  I  do  not  dislike  Oxford  I  confess ;  but  the  union  of 
gentlemanly  manners  with  want  of  Christian  principle  is 
exceedingly  dangerous.  The  men  in  Balliol  that  I  know 
most  about  are  the  Scholars,  and  they  are  generally  men  of 
real  principle ;  but  I  am  acquainted,  with  some  men  here 
who  are  anything  but  that,  and  I  confess  that  I  wish  I  could 
get  rid  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  first  term  had  enabled  him  to  look  around 
him  and  take  his  bearings.  The  succeeding  days 
of  his  undergraduate  career  note  a  gradual  growth 
of  friendship  and  thought,  as  his  mind  and  heart 
open  out  to  all  the  new  life  around  him. 

To  his  Mother 

October  19,  1839. 

.  .  .  We  have  a  great  number  of  Freshmen  this  term ;  so 
many,  indeed,  that  we  have  not  room  for  them  all,  and  many 
have  been  obliged  to  hire  sitting-rooms  in  the  town,  and  get 
friends  in  the  College  to  lend  them  their  sofas  for  the  night, 
for  they  must  be  within  College  at  night.  The  Master 
apologises  to  them  for  this  poor  accommodation  with  evident 
satisfaction,  and  tells  them  that  "Balliol  is  so  overflowing 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  procure  them  better." 

His  fondness  for  the  Master  and  gratitude  for 
many  kindnesses  went  along  with  a  perpetual 
sense  of  amusement  at  his  many  little  foibles  *  :— 

.  .  .  Some  morning  this  week  the  College  statutes  will  be 
read  in  the  Chapel ;  the  day  is  never  known,  and  if  it  were 
the  Chapel  would  be  pretty  nearly  empty  that  morning,  I 
fancy ;  I  should  not  think  it  right  to  stay  away  from  the 
Service  on  that  account,  but  I  confess  I  hardly  like  the  idea 
of  sitting  two  hours  hearing  the  Master  thundering  out  these 
statutes.  The  Master  delights  in  reading  them,  and  always 
takes  the  opportunity  when  the  Chapel  is  most  nearly  full, 
because  they  begin  with  "  Let  the  Master  be  the  head,"  which 
he  reads  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  it  most  deeply  on  the 
minds  of  all  present.  They  go  on  by  calling  the  Dean  and 
Subdean  (Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Scott)  the  shoulders ;  the  Fellows 

1  "Earlier  Years"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
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continue  the  body  down  to  the  knees ;  the  shins  and  knees 
are  the  Scholars ;  and  the  cook  and  butler  are  the  feet,  and 
thus  the  body  Collegiate  is  formed. 

In  spite  of  the  Master's  deep-seated  antipathy 
to  Blundell  Scholars,1  he  made  an  exception  in 
young  Temple's  favour  : — 

To  his  sister  Katy 

December  2,  1839. 

.  .  .  The  Master  told  me  the  other  day  when  I  had  read 
my  essay  to  him,  "  A  very  creditable  essay,  Mr.  Temple,  as  is 
everything  else  you  do.""  The  first  part  is  nothing,  for  he 
says  it  to  all  that  have  been  here  a  term  unless  they  write 
something  horribly  bad,  but  the  last  is  a  very  rare  addition. 
He  is  no  bad  hand  at  dealing  rebukes,  too,  when  he  likes ; 
some  time  ago  a  man  took  him  an  essay  in  which  the  word 
66  always  "  (it  was  a  Latin  essay)  was  repeated  six  times  in  eight 
lines,  upon  which  the  Master  said,  "  An  execrable  essay ;  it  is 
like  little  boys  writing  'admiration,  admiration1  in  their 
copy-books."  .  .  .  He  is  very  kind,  though,  and  told  me  the 
other  day  if  I  wanted  any  books  he  would  be  happy  to 
lend  them  to  me,  and  such  an  offer  from  him  is  not  very 
easily  got. 

To  his  Mother 

March  14,  1840. 

.  .  .  The  Master  has  been  very  unwell  this  week,  and 
consequently  for  the  first  time  I  believe  these  many  years  he 
was  not  present  in  Hall  when  the  essays  were  given  in  and 
the  Battel  Bills  delivered.  However,  at  10  o'clock  he  con 
trived  to  turn  out  to  hear  the  essays  read.  One  of  our 
Scholars  had  not  been  there  last  week  under  a  false  impression 
that  the  Master  had  not  returned  from  London.  The  con 
sequence  was  that  two  essays  of  his  were  on  the  table.  "  Mr. 

,"  said  the  Master,  "  why  have  you  two  essays  here  ? " 

"  You  have  been  so  irregular,  Sir,  lately,  that  my  essay  was 
not  ready."  "I  irregular;  indeed,  Mr.  -  — ,  you  labour 
under  a  very  great  mistake  ;  you  would  have  a  higher  opinion 
of  my  regularity  if  you  were  more  regular  yourself  so  as 
to  have  more  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  I  have  made  a 
point  of  being  here  even  though  I  am  by  no  means  well ;  it 

1  "  Earlier  Years "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
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is   you  that   have   been  irregular,  Mr.   ."      The   poor 

Scholar  shrunk  into  his  shell  in  no  time ;  as  for  the  Master, 
he  was  evidently  much  disturbed  at  the  idea  of  anybody  by 
any  possible  means  being  ignorant  of  his  extraordinary 
regularity :  and  he  continued  to  grunt  out  some  half 
sentences  about  his  regularity  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  for  some  time  after. 

May  23,  1840. 

.  .  .  The  father  of  one  of  our  men  came  up  to  see  Oxford  the 
other  day,  and  Dr.  Jenkyns  invited  him  and  his  son  to  dinner. 
During  dinner,  and  while  Mrs.  Jenkyns  was  there,  the  con 
versation  turned  upon  the  administration  of  the  College,  and 
the  Master  said,  "When  I  made  an  offer  to  Mrs.  Master" 
(that  is  the  title  he  always  gives  his  wife), "  I  said  to  her, '  My 
dear,  I  want  you  to  be  my  second  wife.  I  have  one  wife 
already,  and  her  I  must  consider  my  first — that  is  my  College.1 " 
And  I  think  he  has  fulfilled  his  promise  certainly. 

The  Master's  sermons  were  apparently  for  the 
most  part  more  practical  than  theological : — 

January  25,  1841. 

.  .  .  The  Master  preached  before  the  University  on  the 
Sunday  before  I  came  up,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  his 
hearers  the  subject  was  not  debt. 

The  following  extracts  refer  to  the  well-known 
picture  which  now  hangs  in  Balliol  Hall,  and  the 
engraving  of  which  used  to  be  a  feature  on  the 
walls  of  many  a  Balliol  man  : — 

To  his  sister  Katy 

March  5,  1840. 

.  .  .  Wickliffe  was  once  Master  of  Balliol,  and  Dr. 
Jenkyns  often  talks  of  his  "  poor  predecessor  Wickliffe  "  as  if 
Wickliffe  and  himself  were  the  only  Masters  of  Balliol  that 
had  ever  existed.  Wickliffe's  picture  hangs  in  our  Hall  in  a 
corner  by  itself;  it  is  rather  a  small  one,  at  least  much 
smaller  than  all  the  others. 

To  his  Mother 

January  25,  1841. 

.  .  -  The  Master's  picture  is  put  up  in  the  Hall,  and 
certainly  is  extremely  like  him,  besides  being  beautifully 
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painted.  .  .  .  An  engraving  is  to  be  taken  of  it,  and  I  should 
think  would  sell  extremely  well ;  as  for  myself,  I  must  wait 
for  that  pleasure  till  I  can  better  afford  it. 

"  The  Master "  had  certainly  a  high  opinion  of 
himself,  but  it  was  largely  due  to  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  College  over  which  he  presided. 
He  lived  in  and  for  its  welfare,  as  the  remark  about 
his  wife  amusingly  illustrates.  Though  not  an 
able  man,  he  did  more  for  Balliol  than  many  who 
were  very  able,  and  his  desire  to  be  identified  with 
it  deserved  to  be  gratified,  as  has  indeed  been  the 
case.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  when 
Balliol  men  who  were  pupils  of  Dr.  Jenkyns  speak 
of  their  College,  their  thought  and  talk  invariably 
run  upon  the  Master.  The  generation  of  those 
who  knew  him  may  be  said  to  have  almost  passed 
away  with  the  death  of  Temple,  and  it  is  somewhat 
sad  to  think  that  the  flow  of  stories  which  always 
ran  when  Balliol  men  of  his  time  were  gathered 
together,  recalling  with  amusement  but  not  without 
affection  the  tones  and  sayings  of  the  old  Master, 
will  be  heard  no  more. 

In  his  second  term  begin  the  frequent  com 
ments  on  individual  friends — men  to  whom  he  is 
specially  drawn,  and  from  whom  in  some  cases  he 
had  received  special  kindnesses. 

To  his  Mother 

February  1,  1840. 

I  had  hardly  seen  Mr.  Scott  when  I  wrote  my  first  letter 
to  you.  He  was  very  kind,  as  indeed  he  always  is,  and  told 
me  never  to  hesitate  to  come  to  him  whenever  I  had  any 
difficulties  of  any  kind  whatever.  There  is  -a  Living  belong 
ing  to  the  College  now  vacant  near  Plymouth,  worth  about 
£600  a  year ;  all  senior  to  him  have  refused  it ;  whether  he 
will  accept  it  or  not  I  do  not  know.  It  will  certainly  be  a 
serious  loss  to  Balliol  if  he  does,  and  for  myself  I  cannot  tell 
how  much  I  shall  miss  him. 
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Duloe  Rectory l  was  for  many  years  like  a  home 
to  Temple.  The  following  extract  describes  his 
first  introduction  to  it,  and  to  Mr.  Jelf,  of  whom 
Temple  saw  much  during  his  Oxford  career,  and 
whom  on  grounds  both  of  scholarship  and  theology 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  meet  in  company  with 
Mr.  Scott  :- 

To  his  Mother 

DULOE,  September  21,  1840. 

The  house  itself  is  a  very  good  one  :  the  Library  looks  so 
like  Scott's  room  at  Oxford  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  returned 
to  Oxford,  and  he  has  arranged  all  his  books  as  he  had  them 
there.  The  day  after  I  was  introduced  to  Jelf,  and  then 
went  out  with  Scott  to  Looe ;  it  is  about  three  miles  away. 
The  next  day  we  began  work,  and  I  think  I  have  done  more 
in  the  three  days  that  I  have  had  of  it  than  I  could  have 
done  in  a  week  at  home ;  that  is  the  advantage  of  having 
plenty  of  books  to  go  to  and  a  good  tutor.  The  Lexicon  is 
advancing  rapidly,  but  near  the  end  there  are  two  or  three 
very  long  and  tough  words  to  do,  and  Liddell,  who  was  work 
ing  for  him,  fell  ill  at  the  thought  of  them  and  went  away, 
so  that  Scott  has  to  depend  on  himself.  Jelf  is  employed  in 
composing  a  Greek  grammar,  which  I  suppose  is  to  be  a  most 
wonderful  affair. 

The  friendship  with  Jowett  did  not  ripen  until 
after  Temple  had  taken  his  degree,2  but  his  unusual 
intellectual  attainments  had  already  attracted 
Temple's  attention,  and  an  allusion  to  his  kindness 
is  made  in  these  letters  : — 

November  19,  1839. 

.  .  .  Next  week  our  best  man  goes  in  for  his  examination  : 
his  name  is  Jowett ;  he  has  a  Fellowship  already,  in  the  com 
petition  for  which  last  year  he  beat  several  first-class  men,  so 
that  he  has  established  his  fame.  I  like  him  very  much :  he 
is  the  most  unassuming  man  I  ever  saw,  without  exception. 
His  name  is  of  course  pretty  well  known  in  the  University, 
and  I  expect  the  Schools  will  be  crammed  when  he  is 
examined.  I  intend  to  go  and  hear  it  myself,  though  I  do 

1  See  "Earlier  Years"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
2  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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not  often  go  unless  I  am  much  interested  in  the  person  to  be 
examined.  Our  second  best  man,  Northcote,  grandson  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  one  of  the  Blundell  Trustees,  has  been 
examined  already  and  has  succeeded  exceedingly  well.  They 
will  both  be  first-class  men,  I  suppose.  .  .  . 

Jowett  told  me  that  if  ever  I  wanted  a  private  tutor  he 
would  read  with  me  three  times  a  week,  which  of  course 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  me,  especially  as  it  is  so 
completely  a  part  of  the  Oxford  system  that  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  going  up  for  his  degree  without  being  under  a 
private  tutor,  or  coach  as  they  call  it  here,  for  some  time 
previous.  I  thanked  him,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time 
told  him  that  I  could  never  think  of  taking  up  so  much  of 
his  time :  he,  however,  begged  me  not  to  look  at  it  in  that 
light,  as  he  had  received  many  such  kindnesses  when  he  was 
an  undergraduate  and  now  would  be  only  paying  back  what 
he  had  been  given.  The  livings  fall  vacant  very  fast 
certainly ;  there  is  one  vacancy  this  term  which  I  am  afraid 
will  rob  us  of  our  senior  tutor,  Mr.  Tait.  I  shall  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  him,  both  because  he  is  very  kind,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  cleverest  metaphysicians  in  the 
University. 

It  was  a  gratification  to  Temple  when,  after  Mr. 
Scott  had  left  Balliol,  Tait  became  his  tutor  : — 

To  his  Mother 

January  1,  1841. 

.  .  .  The  Tutors  have  all  been  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
country  during  the  vacation ;  Mr.  Tait  is  my  Tutor,  I  find, 
which  I  am  rather  glad  of,  as  I  know  and  respect  him  better 
than  any  of  the  rest.1 

Another  friend  was  John  Duke  Coleridge,2  with 
whom  the  affinities  were  great  on  many  sides. 
Coleridge  at  the  time,  like  Temple,  had  Tory 
sympathies  in  politics,  and  was  attracted  even  more 
than  his  friend  by  the  Religious  Movement  at 
Oxford.  How  close  was  the  intimacy  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  incidental  reference  in 
one  of  his  home  letters  : — 

1  See  "Earlier  Years"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
2  See  "Exeter"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
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February  16,  1842. 

I  am  sorry  my  letter  should  be  a  day  too  late  this  time, 
but  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  that  I  have  not  had 
five  minutes  to  myself,  so  that  I  began  with  putting  off  my 
letter  till  the  last  moment  and  ended  with  being  quite  unable 
to  write  at  all.  The  reason  is  that  Coleridge,  who  you 
know  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  has  been  dangerously  ill,  and 
the  doctors  ordered  that  he  should  not  be  left  alone  for  a 
moment ;  so  all  my  spare  time  has  been  taken  up  with  sitting 
with  and  reading  to  him.  He  is  better  now  than  he  was, 
and  I  believe  is  not  in  immediate  danger,  but  is  still  ex 
tremely  weak  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  nursing. 

Later  on  Coleridge  was  prevented  by  this  illness 
from  competing  in  the  Honours  Schools.  In  a  later 
letter  from  Temple  we  learn  of  his  acting  as  tutor  to 
his  friend  in  consequence. 

His  friendship  with  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Arthur  Clough l  began  at  Oxford ;  of  Mr.  Ward 
(the  ideal  Ward),2  who  was  destined  to  exercise  no 
slight  influence  on  Temple's  Oxford  days,  fuller 
mention  will  be  made  later  on  in  a  more  appropriate 
connexion.  Stanley,3  who  ultimately  represented 
the  opposite  pole  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  to  Ward, 
was  a  later  acquaintance,  but  it  is  characteristic 
of  Stanley  that  Temple  first  met  him  in  Ward's 
company  :— 

June  27,  1840. 

...  I  went  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Ward  the  other  day, 
and  met  there  the  great  ornament  of  the  younger  portion  of 
Oxford,  Stanley,  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  he  is  a 
man  of  most  astonishing  talent.  He  is  going  abroad  this 
summer,  I  believe,  into  Italy  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  for  he 
has  a  brother  at  Corfu.  I  went  to  the  Divinity  Schools  on 
Thursday  to  hear  him  read  an  essay  which  has  gained  him 
one  of  the  Theological  Prizes  this  year ;  the  subject  was  that 
good  works  do  necessarily  spring  out  of  a  true  and  lively 
faith :  the  essay  was  exceedingly  good  as  far  as  I  could 
understand  it,  but  rather  beyond  me  in  many  parts.  He  has 

1  See  "Earlier  Years"  Memoir,"  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
2  Ibid.  p.  50.  3  Ibid.  p.  80. 
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not  been  ordained  long,  so  that  it  shows  he  must  have  a  good 
deal  of  talent  to  beat  so  many  older  clergymen. 

In  the  midst  of  his  new  interests  he  never  forgets 
home,  various  expressions  of  his  affection  for  it 
coming  in  as  a  perpetual  interlude  : — 

To  his  sister  Katy 

October  19,  1839. 

...  I  saw  a  place  in  Cicero  to-day  where  he  says  that 
when  he  is  writing  he  feels  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  the 
person,  and  when  he  gets  a  letter  as  if  he  were  listening  to 
them,  so  that  when  he  writes  to  his  own  family  he  likes 
writing  long  letters  and  likes  getting  long  ones  too.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  (was  like)  our  letters,  though  as  for 
Cicero's  I  sometimes  wish  them  shorter. 

His  mother  is  always  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, 
and  the  little  incident  narrated  below  is  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  Temple's  view 
of  the  limit  of  obedience  and  that  commonly  taken. 
His  mindfulness  of  his  father  is  also  to  be  noted  : — 

To  his  Mother 

May  15,  1840. 

.  .  .  Six  weeks  more  I  have  to  stay  up  here  and  then  I 
shall  see  you  again ;  I  do  wish  very  much  it  was  over.  I  am 
not  tired  of  Oxford  particularly,  nor  of  any  place  in  particular, 
but  I  am  very  tired  of  not  seeing  you. 

May  30,  1840. 

...  I  have  had  a  walk  with  my  pupil  this  evening ;  he 
has  some  extremely  strange  notions  in  his  head ;  he  began 
chattering  about  all  kinds  of  things,  and  at  last  he  asked 
what  I  thought  was  meant  by  the  Commandment  to  honour 
your  Father  and  Mother.  I  said  implicit  and  willing  obedi 
ence  wherever  it  was  not  opposed  to  a  higher  law ;  he  battled 
stoutly  against  this,  and  at  last  put  a  case  which  I  saw  im 
mediately  was  his  own :  that  supposing  his  mother  had  told 
him  not  to  bathe  on  a  Sunday,  whether  he  must  obey  her. 
At  last  he  confessed  that  his  mother  had  told  him  not  to  do  so, 
but  that  he  was  very  fond  of  it,  and  had  asked  his  uncle,  with 
out  saying  anything  about  his  mother,  if  there  was  any  harm 

c 
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in  it,  and  he  had  told  him  there  was  no  harm  in  the  thing 
itself,  in  his  opinion,  if  he  did  not  loiter  away  his  time  in 
consequence  or  get  into  bad  company ;  upon  this  the  young 
gentleman  thought  himself  fully  entitled  to  disobey  his 
mother ;  and  asked  me,  I  believe,  just  because  he  felt  some 
compunction  and  wanted  his  conscience  quieted.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  know  how  long  obedience  ought  to  continue ; 
I  told  him  if  he  constantly  obeyed  her  till  he  was  forty  he 
could  judge  for  himself,  but  that  unless  he  did  so  he  could 
never  be  able  to  judge,  as  he  would  never  know  except  by 
trying  it  how  much  good  it  did  him. 

To  his  sister  Katy 

May  30,  1840. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  Axon  is  in  such  good  trim ;  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  leave  the  old  place,  for  I  feel  as  if  it  were  Papa's 
epitaph,  at  least  for  me  who  saw  him  whilst  he  was  employed 
in  improving  it  more  than  in  anything  else. 

The  picture  of  the  social  life  of  a  College  at  the 
time  is  noteworthy  : — 

To  his  Mother 

November  11,  1840. 

I  went  last  night  to  a  grand  dinner  party  given  in  the 
Common  Room  by  Ward,  the  mathematical  Lecturer.  There 
were  several  Undergraduates  there  and  some  of  the  Tutors. 
I  secured  a  place  by  Mr.  Tait,  and  so  got  a  very  pleasant 
evening.  Mr.  Scott  was  not  there.  It  was  not  at  all  like  a 
Tutor's  party,  for  they  are  generally  made  up  purposely  with 
a  view  to  mixing  the  College  and  preventing  the  formation 
of  exclusive  sets ;  a  good  object,  no  doubt,  but  the  result  is 
very  disagreeable ;  it  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  find  your 
self  in  close  contact  with  men  whose  habits  you  are  eager  to 
avoid,  and  they  on  the  other  hand  despise  all  those  who  are 
not  like  themselves.  However,  yesterday  we  were  all  reading 
men,  and  our  conversation  was  not  about  dogs  and  horses  nor 
cock-fighting.  I  got  involved  in  a  quiet  discussion  with  Mr. 
Tait  about  the  National  debt ;  he  will  have  it  that  it  makes 
us  poorer ;  now  I  think  it  makes  us  much  richer  at  present, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time.  The  result  was 
that  neither  convinced  the  other. 
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The  following  incident  throws  light  on  change 
of  social  custom  : — 

January  25,  1841. 

At  Bristol  we  took  up  an  Oxonian  and  a  friend  of  his, 
who  I  soon  discovered  from  the  conversation  was  a  Clergyman ; 
he  seemed  an  excellent  man,  and  everything  he  said  seemed 
to  bespeak  a  thoroughly  good  heart  without  any  cant  about 
it ;  but  he  smoked  a  cigar  all  the  time,  and  it  did  look  so 
unclerical  that  I  could  hardly  bear  to  see  it ;  it  seems  very 
absurd  that  such  a  thing  should  assume  such  importance,  and 
I  felt  that  it  was  not  right  to  think  worse  of  him  for  it,  but 
somehow  or  other  I  could  not  help  feeling  also  that  if  he  had 
not  been  a  Clergyman  I  should  have  admired  more  what  he 
said. 

Here  are  words  which  give  the  keynote  to  his 
views  about  the  responsibilities  of  his  future  pro 
fession  : — 

To  his  sister  Katy 

What  can  have  taken  poor  that  he  should  have 

imagined  himself  fit  for  a  Missionary  ?  God  works  by  in 
significant  instruments,  but  now  everybody  seems  to  think  if 
they  are  but  earnest  they  are  sent  by  Him.  There  is  some 
thing  very  awful  in  the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom,  "  I  verily 
believe  that  very  few  Clergymen  will  be  saved."  When  one 
considers  the  duties  of  the  office  it  seems  as  if  a  life  spent  in 
preparation  were  not  enough. 

Temple  came  up  to  Oxford  as  a  young  Tory,1 
and  he  did  not  discard  Toryism  as  long  as  he  was 
an  undergraduate — indeed,  his  policy  was  never  to 
discard  but  to  supplement 2 — but  his  whole  horizon 
was  enlarged  by  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford,  and  the 
political  outlook  as  part  of  it  It  is  evident  that  two 
instincts  are  striving  within  him  for  the  mastery, 
and  that  he  no  longer  sits  easy  under  the  old  yoke. 
Principles  and  not  parties  are  the  attraction ;  new 
ideas  come  crowding  in,  and  the  arrangement  of 
them,  and  his  own  place  as  the  result  of  them,  has 

1  "  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
2  "  Exeter  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
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not  yet  been  settled.  He  was  through  life  keenly 
alive  to  the  making  of  history,  and  the  awakening 
of  his  historical  sense  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  late  Queen's  reign.  He 
followed  it  throughout  with  sympathy  and  admira 
tion.  His  Oxford  letters  reveal  the  germs  of 
ideas  which  had  a  lifelong  hold  upon  him — a  strong 
belief  in  constitutional  government,  a  dislike  of  the 
cold  and  mechanical  liberalism  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  an  aversion  to  the  supremacy  of  commercial 
interest  in  public  life.  His  opinions  on  the  Corn 
Laws  were  soon  changed.  All  is  formless  and 
immature,  but  the  interest  is  keen  and  in  some 
cases  (notably  the  subject  of  alcohol)  the  boy  is 
father  of  the  man  : — 

To  his  Mother 

May  26,  1841. 

...  I  have  been  looking  into  some  of  our  famous  econo 
mists  lately,  and  was  rather  amused  at  a  passage  in  Sir  James 
Stewart  describing  a  man  who  kept  a  farm  and  a  vineyard. 
The  farm  was  enough  to  support  him  and  his  family ;  what 
he  raised  from  the  vineyard  he  traded  with.  Stewart  remarks 
on  this  that  when  the  man  is  labouring  at  his  vineyard  he  is 
benefiting  the  State,  for  he  furthers  the  interchange  of  money 
and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  comforts  and  necessaries,  but 
when  he  works  at  his  farm  he  is  of  no  advantage  to  any  but 
his  own  family,  and  the  State  would  not  feel  anything  if  the 
man  and  his  farm  were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  I 
do  not  know  anything  more  absurd  than  this  deification  of 
the  word  State  and  sacrifice  of  all  the  individuals  that  com 
pose  it.  A  man  does  his  duty,  sets  a  good  example  before 
his  neighbours,  spreads  happiness  by  his  sympathy  and 
kind  manner,  and  yet,  because  he  does  not  trade,  but  lives 
entirely  on  his  own  ground,  it  would  be  no  loss  if  both 
himself  and  his  estate  were  swallowed  by  an  earthquake. 
Let  him  get  a  licence  and  set  up  a  still  and  make  spirits 
enough  to  reduce  half  his  neighbours  to  immorality  and  begin 
to  trade  in  it,  and  then — he  is  a  very  useful  citizen  and  the 
State  would  feel  his  loss  severely.  I  have  no  patience  with 
them.  ...  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  a  dissolution  and  the 
bad  of  all  the  country  will  be  stirred  again.  What  a  very  false 
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position  Governments  are  now  putting  themselves  in  all  over 
Europe ;  they  are  no  longer  legislative  bodies,  but  Boards  of 
Trade.  It  amuses  me  extremely  to  hear  those  Whigs  defend 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  associates  on  Whig  principles ; 
"  their  acts,"  we  are  told,  "  were  quite  right,  but  were  not 
based  quite  on  the  right  principle :  it  was  absurd  in  them  to 
fight  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  they  ought  to  have  fought  for 
the  right  of  self-taxation,  which  was  the  question  with  which 
the  commotion  began."  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
Puritans,  they  did  not  define  men  to  be  money-making  beasts 
nor  degrade  themselves  into  rebels  for  mere  right  of  taxation. 

The  following  words  are  a  forecast  of  his  sym 
pathy  in  after  years  with  the  practical  elevation  of 
social  life : — 

To  his  sister  Netta 

May  31,  1841. 

...  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  providing  amusement 
instead  of  beer  for  the  poor  people  on  the  holidays ;  indeed 
I  think  much  more  good  would  be  done  with  some  of  the 
Poor  Rate  if  it  were  applied  in  that  way.  A  cricket 
ground  and  a  place  to  play  football  would,  I  am  sure,  find 
many  visitors  who  would  otherwise  go  to  the  public-house, 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prevent  liquors  being  brought 
near  the  place. 

II.  To  turn  from  the  general  picture  and  the 
sidelights  to  the  more  strictly  educational  side  of 
the  undergraduate  days. 

The  strain  is  great  even  for  him  : — 

To  his  Mother 

November  22,  1839. 

.  .  .  They  do  work  one  tremendously  hard  certainly  if 
one  is  willing  to  work.  Mr.  Ward  is  I  think  the  only  one  of 
the  Tutors  that  does  not  urge  me  to  work,  but  he  does  what 
has  the  same  effect,  for  he  sets  me  as  much  as  I  can  possibly  do, 
and  then  wonders  how  I  can  get  through  it,  and  says  it  would 
kill  him  to  work  so  hard.  Mr.  Scott,  when  he  talks  to  me 
upon  that  subject,  always  tells  me  to  work,  but  adds  that 
I  must  take  warning  by  him  and  not  overdo  the  matter. 
That  I  think  is  example  without  precept.  However,  I  hope 
regularity  in  taking  rest  and  exercise  will  preserve  my  health 
without  much  danger. 
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At  an  earlier  period  than  usual  under  the  present 
system  of  University  education  (his  first  year)  he 
begins  to  study  Aristotle  and  others  of  the  old 
philosophers,  and  speaks  about  them  with  simple 
religiousness : — 

To  his  sister  Katy 

November  19,  1839. 

...  I  am  reading  Aristotle's  Ethics  now,  and  am  plunging 
deep  into  the  theories  of  the  various  philosophers  of  that 
day.  ...  I  often  think  that  those  ancient  writers  were  gifted 
with  talents  in  some  respects  superior  even  to  the  brightest 
intellects  of  modern  times,  to  show  us  that,  however  highly 
gifted,  man  could  never  attain  to  the  most  imperfect  know 
ledge  of  our  relation  to  the  Deity.  .  .  .  They  went  as  far 
as  man  could  go,  and  it  was  useless  for  them  to  push  any 
further.  Nothing,  I  think,  tends  more  to  humble  one's 
ideas  of  human  powers  than  to  see  such  mighty  minds  com 
pletely  baffled  in  such  researches. 

Before  long  he  makes  acquaintance  with  the 
great  modern  thinkers  : — 

To  his  sister  Katy 

February  1,  1840. 

...  I  have  been  reading  lately  a  very  clever  work  by  a 
man  called  Carlyle,  the  deepest  thinker  of  the  day  without  ex 
ception.  It  is  on  Chartism,  and  very  beautiful  but  rather 
idealistic.  The  general  tone  of  the  books  now  published  has, 
I  think,  that  character ;  it  comes  from  Germany  and  therefore 
looks  still  more  suspicious. 

Wordsworth  he  greatly  admired  and  his  admira 
tion  increased,  but  the  tendency  to  Pantheistic 
thought  was  somewhat  of  a  stumbling-block  to  his 
susceptibilities  at  first  :— 

To  his  sister  Katy 

October  24,  1840. 

I  have  got  Wordsworth's  "Excursion"  without  much  diffi 
culty,  and  when  I  come  home  again  you  shall  have  that  to 
read  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me.  I  like  it  better 
the  more  I  read  it,  but  there  is  a  very  great  fault  in  it ;  it 
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has  a  decided  tendency  to  Pantheism  or  that  philosophy 
which  looks  upon  the  Deity  as  the  life  of  the  world  and  not 
having  an  essentially  extramundane  existence ;  it  does  not 
jar  upon  one's  feelings  like  Atheism,  which  sweeps  away  all 
one's  higher  nature  and  turns  one  into  a  calculating  animal, 
but  it  tends  very  much  to  substitute  a  dreamy  rapture  for 
the  duties  of  religion.  It  is  so  very  slight  in  Wordsworth 
and  so  clothed  in  poetry  that  you  would  hardly  see  it,  and  at 
any  rate  not  enough  to  influence  you  in  the  least,  so  do  not 
think  I  am  warning  you  against  him.  As  an  instance  of 
what  I  mean,  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  he  describes  a  person 
looking  out  upon  a  fine  view  with  the  sun  rising  before  him  as 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise.1 

Now  the  mistake  is  that  from  the  corruption  of  our  nature 
this  rapturous  state  would  be  much  more  felt  by  a  person  of 
great  intellectual  taste  and  refinement  though  of  no  religion 
than  by  a  true  but  uncultivated  Christian. 

Upon  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Temple's  mind  was 
largely  built.  A  spiritual  philosophy  such  as  that 
of  Coleridge  appealed  very  strongly  to  his  own 
characteristics ;  and  the  revolt  which  Coleridge, 
following  Kant,  ultimately  led  against  the  material 
istic  and  sensational  school  of  Locke  and  Hartley 2 
found  in  Temple  a  ready  adherent.  The  influence 
of  Coleridge — the  close  connexion  which  that 
philosopher  maintained  between  morality  and 
religion,  the  large  place  assigned  by  him  to  the 
human  will,  his  insistence  upon  the  Practical  Reason 
as  the  surest  foundation  on  which  to  base  religion, 
and  his  conviction  that  the  best  proof  of  Christianity 
was  to  be  found,  not,  as  Paley  taught,  in  external 
evidence,  but  in  the  correspondence  of  its  Doctrines 
with  the  deepest  things  in  human  nature — all  this 
is  easily  recognised  by  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Temple's  mind  and  writings. 
His  admiration  began  early  : — 

1  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion,"  Book  I. 
2  Shairp's  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy,  p.  190. 
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To  his  sister  Katy 

May  20,  1841. 

...  I  have  been  reading  Coleridge  a  good  deal  lately 
and  I  can  hardly  tell  how  much  I  admire  him;  I  have  a 
sort  of  feeling,  however,  that  this  admiration  cannot  last  long. 
Reading  him  excites  me  so  much  that  I  can  hardly  do  any 
thing  else  after  it ;  I  am  obliged  never  to  read  it  except  just 
before  I  am  going  to  walk.  What  a  wonderful  power  of 
conversation  he  must  have  had ;  no  subject  seems  to  have 
baffled  him. 

The  strain  of  the  work   is  too  much   for  him  at 
times : — 

To  his  Mother 

November  30,  1840. 

I  am  so  sorry  that  I  forgot  about  that  Form  of  Thanks 
giving,  and  indeed  it  has  gone  out  of  my  head  so  utterly 
that  I  have  not  at  this  moment  the  least  recollection  of  your 
asking  for  it,  nor  can  I  find  your  letter,  so  that  I  am  rather 
in  doubt  what  form  you  mean.  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  very  careless,  but  the  fact  is  I  have  been  nearly  driven 
wild  this  week  by  having  so  much  mathematics  to  read, 
besides  the  unavoidable  interruption  occasioned  by  Lawson^s 
being  here.  Last  night  I  could  not  sleep  with  those 
abominable  Problems  running  in  my  head,  which  I  suppose 
was  caused  by  leaving  off  all  of  a  sudden  on  the  Sunday 
after  reading  so  hard  all  the  week.  As  Mr.  Scott  was  not 
going  to  be  here  again  I  thought  I  ought  to  make  the  most 
of  his  presence  and  worked  with  him  alone  all  the  time,  and 
now  all  the  other  College  work  has  come  upon  me  all  at 
once. 

As  the  time  of  his  final  examination  draws  near 
the  strain  of  work  still  increases  : — 

To  his  Mother 

May  4,  1841. 

...  I  have  so  much  to  do  now  that  I  am  eleven  hours 
a  day  at  my  work,  and  I  do  not  think  an  additional  hour's 
work  would  be  good  for  me,  and  as  yet  I  see  no  prospect  of 
my  business  diminishing. 

But  he  undertakes  the  additional  burden  of  a  second 
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trial  for  the  Ireland  Scholarship,  though  somewhat 
against  the  grain  : — 

...  I  have  begun  working  for  the  Ireland,  though  I 
cannot  say  I  have  much  taste  for  it ;  two  or  three  years  ago 
I  could  have  felt  well  contented  to  pass  my  life  in  discussing 
the  force  of  an  expression  or  the  meaning  of  a  word,  but 
now  I  feel  somehow  as  if  this  were  very  frivolous  work,  and  I 
have  hardly  patience  to  sit  down  and  compose  Latin  verses  or 
translate  bits  of  Shakespeare  into  Greek :  however,  I  think 
1  owe  it  to  Mr.  Sanders  and  to  my  Tutors  here  to  try  for 
the  Scholarship,  and  it  will  be  no  bad  moral  lesson  to  practise 
one's  duty  in  small  things  and  things  that  look  unworthy  of 
attention ;  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure  is  not  to  be  gained, 
generally  speaking,  by  any  other  method — that  is  the  habit 
of  attending  to  what  one  is  about  and  not  allowing  the 
mind  to  wander  even  for  an  instant. 

With  the  exception  of  divinity  he  cared  more  for 
mathematics  than  for  any  other  study  : — l 

None  of  my  work  has  such  a  hold  upon  me  as 
mathematics;  with  much  of  the  rest,  except  the  Divinity, 
I  feel  as  if  it  was  such  a  barren  work,  but  in  this  I  get  so 
interested  that  I  cannot  stop  to  think  about  that. 

This  year  (1841)  Balliol  failed  in  the  Schools,  a 
thing  which  seemed  miraculous  to  the  College 
authorities  : — 

May  31,  1841. 

I  can  hardly  describe  the  state  of  amazement  Balliol  is  in 
at  present  in  consequence  of  our  utter  failure  this  year  in  the 
Class  List.  We  had  h've  men  in,  three  of  whom  were  trying 
for  first  classes  and  two  were  thought  quite  certain,  another 
for  a  second,  and  another  for  what  he  could  get.  Fancy  our 
amazement  when  our  two  best  men  came  out  in  the  second 
class,  the  doubtful  man  in  the  third,  and  the  two  last  in  the 
fourth.  You  must  know  that  the  open  Balliol  Scholars 
have  never  missed  being  in  the  First  Class  yet,  and  con 
sequently  it  has  been  looked  upon  quite  as  a  point  of 
honour  to  keep  the  line  unbroken.  Two  of  our  scholars  were 
in  this  time,  one,  Clough,  a  very  clever  man,  and  the  other , 

1  See  "  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 
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who  has  been  idle  and  caused  some  anxiety.  Clough  is 
without  exception  the  cleverest,  deepest -think  ing  man  I 
know  anywhere,  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  had  as  much 
talent  as  all  the  examiners  put  together,  for  I  know  them 
personally  ;  yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  were  right  as  far  as 
his  papers  went,  for  I  feel  very  sure  the  reason  Clough  failed 
was  because  he  looked  for  more  meaning  in  the  questions 
than  they  were  intended  to  have,  and  certainly  nothing  looto 
more  stupid  than  a  man  attempting  to  dive  when  the  water 
does  not  reach  his  ankles.  I  shall  have  little  faith  in  the 
Class  Lists  now  as  tests  of  men's  talents.  The  shout  of 
triumph  at  the  failure  of  Balliol  was  certainly  rather 
mortifying  .  .  .  they  exclaim  that  our  acknowledged  best 
man  had  been  floored.  You  may  judge  of  the  character  he 
has  here  from  the  way  in  which  the  news  was  received ;  Mr. 
Tait,  my  Tutor,  declared  that  it  was  discreditable  only  to  the 
Examiners;  the  Master  proposed  instantly  to  demand  an 
investigation;  and  the  Undergraduates  in  general  considered 
it  to  be  a  piece  of  double-dealing.  ...  I  know  the  Examiners 
too  well  to  suspect  the  least  unfairness,  besides  the  utter 
absurdity  of  supposing  they  would  run  such  a  risk,  but  I 
do  think  the  examination  must  have  been  a  very  bad  one. 
There  was  one  fellow  as  stupid  as  any  man,  who  had  actually 
taken  in  ten  books,  and  six  of  them  he  had  never  opened , 
and  yet  they  never  found  it  out,  but  let  him  get  into  the 
third  class.  I  am  very  much  vexed  about  Clough,  as  I 
never  met  a  man  I  admired  so  much,  though  I  do  not  think 
he  will  care  much  for  it :  I  cannot  say  I  grieve  much  for  the 
College,  for  Balliol  men  have  gradually  got  into  an  idea  that 
however  hard  a  thing  it  may  be  for  other  Colleges,  for  them 
it  is  but  a  slight  matter  to  get  a  First,  so  that  pride  has  had 
a  fall. 

This  failure  was  in  measure  redeemed  by  Jowett's 
success  in  winning  the  University  Latin  Essay. 

Tired  fits  intervene  sometimes,  and  with  them 
longings  for  home  : — 

I  am  getting  rather  tired  of  Oxford  (he  writes  at  the  end 
of  May)  and  anxious  to  get  home ;  though  I  suppose  I  must 
accustom  myself  to  conquer  this  weariness,  as  I  shall  have  to 
stay  here  still  longer  sometimes.  I  never  get  tired  of  staying 
at  home  somehow  or  other,  but  this  summer  I  shall  have  more 
to  do  than  ever. 
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In  the  summer  he  tries  a  change  to  Duloe  for 
the  sake  of  Mr.  Scott's  friendship  and  help  ;  but 
the  work  does  not  slacken,  and  neither  he  nor  the 
writer  of  the  Lexicon  has  a  moment  to  spare  :— 

DULOE,  September  29,  184-1. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  jogging  on  just  as  before  hitherto, 
but  to-day  some  of  Mr.  Scott's  friends  are  coming  here  and  we 
shall  be  a  houseful ;  I  am  rather  sorry  for  it  as  it  will  be  some 
what  of  an  interruption  to  work,  though  I  think  we  are  working 
rather  too  much  just  at  present.  ...  I  have  been  trying  to 
perform  Katy's  commands  and  write  something  for  Mrs. 
Pigot's  album,  but  I  really  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  manage 
it ;  I  am  at  work  by  half-past  five  in  the  morning  and  do  not 
leave  off  except  for  breakfast  till  between  three  and  four  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  have  an  exercise  every  evening  that 
takes  me  a  couple  of  hours  to  do ;  and  really  in  the  inter 
mediate  time  my  head  is  not  in  the  exact  condition  for  such 
work  as  writing  for  ladies1  albums.  As  for  asking  Mr. 
Scott,  I  had  as  soon  think  of  cutting  my  head  off:  with  four- 
and-twenty  pages  of  Lexicon  to  write  every  week,  besides  his 
parish  work,  he  never  has  a  moment  to  spare. 

In  the  next  term  calculations  about  prospective 
Class  Lists  come  in  : — 

October  1,  1841. 

...  I  have  been  working  at  Herodotus  latterly,  and  I 
never  read  him  without  being  more  and  more  pleased  with 
him,  and  I  am  sure,  though  I  have  read  the  book  through 
twice  before  and  though  I  have  to  stop  to  examine  grammatical 
constructions  and  dates,  which  is  a  sad  impediment  to  the 
story,  I  never  took  so  much  interest  in  any  of  Scott's  novels. 
Whether  the  style  does  one  good  or  not  is  a  question,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  does.  It  quiets  one's  mind  so  much 
to  be  carried  gently  on  without  an  effort  and  taken  com 
pletely  out  of  one's  self.  But  it  makes  rather  a  sharp  change 
when  I  have  to  turn  from  him  to  mathematics. 

At  last  the  crisis  of  the  triple  contest  (Ireland 
Scholarship,  Classical  and  Mathematical  Schools)  is 
reached.  First  comes  the  Ireland  : — 
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February  3,  1842. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  have  kept  your  letter  waiting 
this  week,  but  I  nave  been  so  busy  the  last  few  days  that  I 
have  not  had  five  minutes  to  spare.  The  fact  is  the  Ireland 
examination  is  going  on  and  I  am  in  as  you  know  I  intended  : 
the  examination  has  hitherto  been  very  useful  to  me,  but  not 
quite  on  the  line  in  which  I  am  best  prepared,  so  that  I 
fear  that  I  have  small  chance  of  getting  it.  The  work  is 
tremendous,  and  this  morning  though  everybody  was  cold 
I  was  in  such  a  state  from  exerting  myself  that  I  was  quite 
in  a  perspiration  when  I  came  out.  However,  I  am  quite 
well  except  that  I  feel  very  tired  in  the  evenings. 

He  does  not  win  it,  but  he  betters  his  place  of 
the  previous  year  and  achieves  a  great  success  : — 

Roundell  Palmer,  one  of  the  Ireland  examiners,  called  on 
me  the  other  day  and  said  that  I  was  very  near  the  Ireland 
but  had  failed  in  the  Latin  verses,  telling  me  at  the  same 
time  that  he  considered  my  scholarship  of  a  much  more 
valuable  kind  than  that  of  any  one  else  in  the  examination, 
and  that  he  had  never  before  "  seen  such  depth  of  thought 
applied  to  the  analysis  of  language."  He  has  said  this  openly, 
so  that  it  is  pretty  well  known,  and  as  far  as  Oxford  goes  and 
myself  I  am  as  well  satisfied  as  if  I  had  got  it,  but  I  am 
rather  sorry  because  of  Sanders,  as  a  Tiverton  man's  being 
Ireland  would  be  something  for  him,  but  being  second  is 
nothing. 

The  ordeal  of  the  Schools  is  more  prolonged  : — 

April  6,  1842. 

.  .  .  The  Schools  open  on  the  15th:  the  Pass  men  go 
in  first,  and  the  candidates  for  Honours,  as  they  are  called, 
go  in  after  the  others  have  done,  so  that  we  shall  probably 
commence  about  the  25th.  We  have  five  days'  examination 
on  paper  and  then  go  in  to  the  Viva  Voce  Examination, 
which  will  begin  about  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  May.  I  shall 
probably  be  in  about  the  second  day.  Then  I  shall  have 
about  three  weeks  to  read  for  the  Mathematical  Schools, 
which  also  last  five  days.  The  Class  List  comes  out  on  the 
Saturday  before  Whit  Sunday. 

April  13. 

The  list  of  candidates  is  out  and  I  find  there  are  295  in,  51 
of  which  are  candidates  for  Honours.  , 
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I  am  just  out  of  the  Schools  and  it  is  all  over.  I 
cannot  tell  my  fate  of  course,  but  I  think  I  am  all  safe,  for 
they  thanked  me  for  everything.  .  .  . 

May  4. 

I  am  so  glad  my  work  is  over,  enough  for  me  to  sit 
down  and  write  you  a  letter  again  ;  all  my  part  is  done 
now  and  the  thing  is  probably  settled,  but  I  shall  know 
nothing  more  till  the  Class  List  is  produced.  They  are 
getting  over  their  work  most  rapidly,  and  I  dare  say  the  list 
will  be  out  this  day  week.  ...  I  hardly  like  to  look  forward 
or  backward  now.  I  was  in  a  very  desponding  state  on 
Friday  evening,  because  I  thought  I  had  done  my  history 
very  ill,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  if  I  had  done  very  badly 
the  Paper  work  they  would  not  have  been  so  civil  in  the 
other  examination.  The  first  Paper  we  had  was  some 
English  to  turn  into  Latin,  which  I  believe  I  did  not  do  very 
badly  ;  then  came  the  translation  from  Greek  into  English, 
which  I  know  I  did  quite  accurately,  though  I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  elegance  of  it  :  the  next  Paper  was  the  Logic, 
like  Oxford  Logic,  great  nonsense,  and  as  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
profess  much  facility  in  writing  clever  nonsense  (which  you 
know,  mamma,  is  the  highest  reach  of  talent)  I  did  not  do 
any  great  things.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  translations 
from  Latin  into  English,  which  I  did  without  much 
difficulty  :  the  next  day  came  the  moral  philosophy,  and  if 
either  quantity  or  clearness  is  a  good  thing  I  am  sure  I  ought 
to  have  half  a  dozen  first  classes,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  elicit  much  depth  of  thought  from  one's  brain  at  such  a 
time  ;  however,  I  think  I  did  it  very  fairly.  In  the  afternoon 
we  had  a  piece  of  English  to  turn  into  Greek,  and  that  I  did 
not  find  much  difficulty  in  accomplishing  :  the  next  day 
came  the  Moral  Essay  on  the  independent  existence  of  Justice 
and  Moral  Beauty  ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded  pretty  well  and 
have  been  nearly  told  so  by  one  of  the  Examiners  :  but  in  the 
afternoon  came  the  History,  and  I  never  was  more  completely 
floored,  as  the  expression  is,  in  my  whole  life.  I  found  those 
tiresome  dates  had  slipped  my  memory  most  horribly:  at 
the  same  time  I  think  it  a  very  bad  paper,  for  it  consisted 
principally  in  an  examination  on  the  unimportant  parts  of 
the  history  on  the  supposition,  I  conclude,  that  if  we  had 
observed  and  could  recollect  the  unimportant  parts,  it  would 
be  probable  we  also  knew  the  important  ones.  It  was  very 
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provoking,  for  I  knew  the  leading  principles  and  turning- 
points  of  the  history  as  well  as  possible,  and  I  never  had  any 
taste  for  collecting  scraps  with  nothing  in  them  but  bare 
facts.  The  remaining  papers  were  comparatively  unimportant. 
In  the  morning  (we  had)  a  critical  paper  which  I  did  some  of, 
but  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  me  comparatively,  for  neither  of 
the  Examiners  is  a  good  judge  of  knowledge  of  that  kind;  and 
in  the  afternoon  a  Latin  speech  against  the  policy  of  Pericles, 
which  I  did  pretty  well,  I  think.  On  the  whole,  the  only 
important  papers  which  I  think  I  failed  in  are  the  History 
and  the  Logic ;  but  then  they  are  very  important,  and  might 
well  bring  me  from  the  first  class  to  the  second.  On 
Saturday  all  day  I  employed  myself  in  learning  the  Articles, 
which  I  managed  to  accomplish. 

The  Viva  Voce  Examination  was  at  that  time 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  full-dress  debate  than  under 
present  conditions  :— 

...  On  Monday  morning  I  got  up  early  and  read  over 
my  analysis,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  I  was  in  too  excited 
a  state  to  do  anything :  about  ten,  having  enveloped  my 
neck  in  a  white  neckcloth  and  a  pair  of  bands,  and  otherwise 
made  myself  smart,  I  proceeded  to  the  Schools.  The  first 
thing  they  gave  me  (I  came  third),  while  the  other  men 
were  being  examined,  was  a  piece  of  Plato  to  translate,  then 
a  piece  of  Aristotle  (the  first  very  easy,  the  last  the  hardest 
bit  of  Greek  prose  of  the  kind  I  know),  and  then  a  bit  of 
Terence,  and  about  a  quarter  past  one  I  was  called  up :  the 
crowd  in  the  Schools  was  immense,  and  I  could  see  the 
examiner,  Hanswell,  was  as  nervous  as  I  was :  when  I  com 
menced  I  could  hardly  speak.  I  had  to  construe  the  story  of 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  Then  I  was  taken  into  the 
proofs  of  the  Resurrection,  then  to  the  history  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  and  the  captivities.  I  soon  found  that  the  Examiner 
was  not  very  deep,  and  that  by  framing  my  answers  carefully 
I  might  get  any  questions  I  liked.  I  tried  it  once  or  twice 
and  found  it  quite  easy,  but  my  conscience  smote  me  and  I 
did  not  try  it  again ;  you  may  imagine  I  was  beginning  to 
be  collected  when  I  came  to  this,  but  I  was  by  no  means  so 
when  I  came  to  the  philosophy.  The  divinity  having  passed 
off  so  comfortably  I  was  getting  more  easy  when  he  begged 
me  to  sit  down  (the  Examiner  and  the  examined  always  stand 
during  the  divinity  examination)  and  desired  me  to  construe 
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a  piece  of  Aristotle  he  pointed  out :  I  was  in  a  desperate 
fright:  it  is  the  hardest  place  of  the  whole  book  (not  to 
construe,  for  that  is  quite  easy,  but  to  trace  the  argument), 
and,  moreover,  I  do  not  think  Aristotle  is  right :  he  wishes  to 
prove  against  Plato  that  in  some  cases  it  is  a  duty  to  seek 
one's  own  pleasure  as  an  end.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  is, 
though  I  think  it  often  a  duty  to  seek  certain  pleasures  as  a 
means  to  bringing  one's  own  mind  into  a  better  state : 
however,  I  construed  the  place  and  was  then  asked  to  trace 
the  argument ;  I  did  so ;  and  then  I  expected  a  searching 
examination,  when  he  ran  off  into  questions  about  what 
Plato  said  and  what  Butler  said  till  I  was  quite  in  a  rage  with 
him.  I  had  no  desire  for  display  in  itself,  but  there  were  a 
great  many  there  come  to  hear  me,  and  I  knew  my  hopes  of 
pupils  would  depend  greatly  on  what  sort  of  appearance  I 
made  in  the  Schools,  and  I  should  certainly  have  liked 
questions  which  could  have  shown  that  I  had  not  only  read 
my  books  but  thought  about  them  too ;  however,  I  did  not 
miss  any  of  his  questions  except  one  stupid  one,  which  he  was 
evidently  ashamed  of  having  asked  :  the  thing  was  so  obvious 
that  I  could  not  understand  what  he  meant.  Well,  he  made 

me  a  low  bow  and  handed  me  to  the  next :  ,  who  is 

a  cleverer  man  but  a  very  disagreeable  examiner ;  I  had  to 
construe  some  Herodotus,  some  Thucydides,  and  some 
Tacitus.  He  stopped  me  pretty  nearly  at  every  word  because 
he  thought  some  other  better,  and  I  got  quite  angry  with 
him.  In  the  history  I  was  quite  ready  for  him  and  only 
missed  one  question,  and  several  times  gave  him  answers 
which  evidently  contained  more  than  he  knew  himself;  once 
he  floored  me  very  severely  in  the  history  of  Augustus,  but 
it  was  natural  enough,  for  it  is  not  within  my  books  and  I 
have  had  no  time  for  extra  reading  for  the  last  year :  he 
tried  several  times  to  catch  me  in  the  constructions  of  the 
sentences,  but  I  am  quite  at  home  there,  and  the  only  time 
he  thought  he  had  done  so  I  was  so  evidently  right  that  one 
of  the  other  examiners  whispered  to  him  to  let  me  alone,  and 
he  let  me  do  it  my  own  way.  Meanwhile,  Hanswell,  who 
had  gone  out  as  soon  as  he  had  done  with  me,  came  in  again 
with  a  whole  heap  of  ladies,  and  they  came  just  as  I  was 
being  handed  over  with  another  bow,  "  Thank  you,  Sir,"  to 
Eden,  the  remaining  tormentor :  he  gave  me  a  bit  of  Aristo 
phanes  ;  the  moment  I  saw  it  I  knew  my  troubles  were  over, 
for  it  was  a  part  I  knew  thoroughly ;  though  by  no  means 
easy,  it  was  very  cornic,  and  I  was  enough  at  ease  to  translate 
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it  so  as  to  keep  them  all  laughing  all  the  time,  and  I  then 
had  a  bit  of  Homer  and  was  dismissed.  .  .  . 

I  am  so  glad  it  is  all  over.  I  am  now  going  to  work  as 
hard  at  Mathematics,  harder  indeed,  for  a  few  days'  work  at 
Classics  is  a  trifle  compared  to  a  day's  Mathematics.  The 
mathematical  examination  begins  on  the  23rd  and  will  be 
over  about  the  28th,  I  suppose. 

May  11. 

This  evening  I  hope  the  Class  List  will  be  out  in 
time  for  me  to  send  you  a  copy  or  at  least  tell  my  own 
fate.  I  have  been  reading  Mathematics  since  I  wrote  last 
and  have  had  very  little  time  on  my  hands,  or  I  should  not 
give  you  so  short  a  letter.  I  am  quite  well,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  reading  for  my  degree  has  done 
my  health  no  injury.  The  extremely  regular  habits  it  forced 
me  into  and  the  violent  exercise  I  was  obliged  to  take  to 
keep  up  my  spirits  for  such  constant  application  have,  I  think, 
quite  made  up  for  any  ill  effects  which  might  otherwise  have 
arisen.  My  mathematical  examination  has  prevented  me 
from  relaxing  so  much  as  I  could  wish,  but  next  Monday  I 
am  going  to  have  a  holiday  and  I  am  going  to  visit  Eton 
with  Jelf. 

The  result  is  out  before  the  post  leaves,  and  the 
son  adds  the  Class  List  in  one  last  glad  sentence, 
like  a  stop-press  telegram  of  modern  days  :  — 

The  Class  List  is  just  out :  the  first  class  is  as  follows 
(alphabetically  arranged,  you  know)  : — 

Andrews,  Worcester. 

Bernard,  Trinity. 

De  Teissier,  Corpus  Christi. 

Fanshawe,  Balliol. 

Temple,  Balliol. 

Tweed,  Exeter. 

Wayte,  Trinity. 

Good-bye,  love  to  all.     Your  most  affectionate  son, 

F.  TEMPLE. 
I  will  write  again  to-morrow. 

The  above  letters  recording  the  success  were  for 
home  consumption.  They  can  be  supplemented  by 
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the  following  account  sent  to  Mr.  Scott  and  written 
from  the  pupil's  rather  than  the  son's  point  of  view  : — 

H&TEL  DES  ETRANGERS,  TILFF,  PRES  DE  LIEGE, 
June  16,  1842. 

MY  DEAR  SIR —  .  .  .  The  Translations  were  not  particularly 
hard.     When  the  day  for  Viva  Voce  came  I  was  in  no  small 
fright;    I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  get  up  some  little 
things  before  I  went  in,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  I  could  not 
command  my  attention.    I  read  over  two  or  three  analyses, 
and  then  found  that  after  reading   an  analysis  of  Livy  I 
fancied  I  had  been  reading  one  of  Butler :    altogether  I  was 
quite  bewildered.     However,  my  brains  got  pretty  clear  by 
the  time  I  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  Schools,  and 
though  still  nervous  I  knew  pretty  well  what  I  was  about.     I 
was  called  up  at  last  and  had  to  stand  before  Hanswell  for 
the  terrific  questions.     He  bored  me  extremely  by  asking 
extremely  superficial  questions,  such  as  I  should  think  he 
must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  his  pupils  out  of 
Cram  books,  but  his  manner  was  extremely  kind.     I  amused 
myself  a  little  whilst  it  was  going  on  by  keeping  my  eyes  on 
Tait,  who  was  sitting  beside  him.     Not  having  ever  intended 
to  have  a  coach  in  science  I  had  got  up  his  Ethic  Lecture 
when  I  was  in  it  with  great  care,  so  that  I  answered  many  of 
HanswelPs  questions  with  Tait's  own  words.     He  recognised 
them  instantly,  and  on  each  occasion   looked  at  Hanswell 
to  see  what  effect  they  would  have,  and  now  and  then  seemed 
to    think    Hanswell    extremely    stupid    when    he    did    not 
appreciate   them  immediately.  .  .  .  The   mathematical   ex 
amination  worked  me  much  more  severely  than  the  classical : 
I  had  not  looked  at  Cat  Dat  Eat  Fat  since  Christmas,  and 
when  I  commenced  immediately  after  the  other  List  came  out 
I  felt  so  unstrung  and  quite  unfit  for  any  violent  exertion,  so 
that  I  really  did  very  little;    then  when  the  examination 
came  on  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  these  questions  all  my  old 
overpowering  interest  in  them  returned  upon  me,  and  I  can 
safely  say  I  did  not  sleep  above  a  dozen  hours  all  the  four 
nights — the  last  of  them  I  did  not  close  my  eyes  :  I  was  quite 
done  when  I  left  Oxford.  ...  I  left  Oxford  the  moment  I 
could  after  the  Mathematical  Class  List  was  out,  which  was 
on  the  Friday,  and  reached  home  early  Saturday  morning : 
that   day  I  had  to   call  upon   my  Culmstock   friends :    on 
Monday  I  had  an  old-standing  engagement  with  Sanders  to 
spend  the  day  with  him  in  Tiverton,  and  on  Tuesday  I  had  to 

t> 
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be  off  to  London  to  meet  my  sister  coming  from  Brussels,  and 
on  Thursday  I  sailed  myself. 

III.  Great  interest  attaches  to  Temple's  under 
graduate  career  from  its  educational  side, — the 
gradual  enlargement  of  view,  the  great  triumph 
won  at  last  by  the  steady,  strenuous  work.  But 
there  is  yet  fuller  and  higher  interest  in  the  religious 
side  of  the  Oxford  life.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  Movement ;  but  Temple's  Oxford  home 
letters  are  probably  unique  in  giving  a  picture  of 
it  from  the  undergraduate  point  of  view.  They 
show  the  attitude  towards  it  of  a  simple,  religiously 
minded  youth,  trained  up  in  a  country  home  which 
was  surrounded  more  or  less  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  evangelical  school  of  thought,  but  had  its  chief 
characteristic  in  an  old-fashioned  and  practical 
piety  confined  to  no  special  party.  In  spiritual 
things  Frederick  Temple  was  the  ideal  child  of 
such  a  home,  and  without  doubt  the  influence 
which  the  Oxford  School  exercised  upon  him  was 
great,  and  in  many  ways  permanent.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  essential  thing  in 
Temple's  nature  was  practical  directness ; l  he 
eventually  gave  himself  to  public  affairs  and 
practical  life  because  he  schooled  himself  to  them, 
but  his  earliest  love  was  in  deeper  things,  and 
Jowett  and  others  were  disposed  to  think  that 
his  ultimate  choice  of  official  life  was  a  renuncia 
tion  of  high  possibilities.  As  a  child  he  used  to 
get  away  from  the  rest  to  be  alone  with  his  books. 
At  school  religious  things  had  a  special  attraction 
for  him.  His  friend,  Robert  Lawson,  had  some 
thing  of  the  poetic  vein  in  him,  and  as  a  boy 
was  Temple's  companion  in  walks  through  the 
lanes  and  by  the  brooks  which  surround  Tiver- 
ton.  Young  Temple's  love  for  his  home  combined 

1  "  Earlier  Years "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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with  love  for  its  inmates  a  good  deal  of  love  for 
the  beautiful  country  around  it.  One  who  was 
much  his  companion  in  journeys  through  Devon 
shire  in  after  years  saw  that  this  love  of  nature 
was  perpetually  coming  up.  Coleridge  and  Words 
worth,  the  poets  of  nature  on  its  religious  side, 
were  his  favourite  authors ;  his  love  for  this  school 
of  poetry  lent  itself  to  a  taste  for  mysticism  and 
metaphysics — "  I  am  obliged  to  confess,"  he  tells 
his  son  William,  "that  from  seventeen  to  five- 
and-twenty  I  indulged  largely  in  such  (religious) 
speculations."  But  his  love  for  these  subjects 
dated  further  back :  "  The  Authoress  of  the  Fairy 
Bower  is  rather  censured,"  he  writes  to  his  sister 
Katy,  "for  making  a  girl  of  not  ten  years  old 
think  on  metaphysical  subjects,  but  I  am  sure 
I  used  to  think  about  such  things  as  Infinity  and 
Eternity  and  Space  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember, 
so  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  unnatural/' l 

Fear   of   "getting    among   the    Puseyites"   he 

fives  in  one  of  his  home  letters  while  at  Blundell's 
chool  as  a  reason  for  going  to  Cambridge  rather 
than  Oxford ;  but  it  was  quite  certain  that  in  one 
way  or  another — whether  in  the  direction  of  attrac 
tion  or  repulsion — he  would  be  interested  in  the 
Oxford  Movement.  There  is  scarcely  a  letter 
written  home,  in  his  undergraduate  days,  in  which 
he  does  not  refer  to  it.  The  Movement  is  more 
interesting  to  him  than  even  his  work,  and  indeed 
it  colours  his  work  and  enters  into  his  views  about 
it  and  the  persons  connected  with  it.  Three  things 
are  most  apparent : — 

(1)  That  up  to  a  certain  point  and  period  it  has 
an  increasing  hold  upon  him. 

(2)  That  the  influence  is  entirely  due  to   the 
religious  and  spiritual  side  of  the  Movement — the 
idea    of    self-sacrifice,   the    other -worldliness    and 

1  Temple's  Oxford  Letters,  February  12,  1841. 
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spiritual  tone — while  its  contentions  and  manner 
isms  are  an  offence  to  him. 

(3)  That  he  has  a  great  desire  springing  from 
his  sense  of  justice  that,  whether  unpopular  or  not, 
it  should  be  fairly  treated  and  account  should  be 
taken  of  its  merits  as  well  as  its  demerits. 

The  very  first  letter  from  Oxford  shows  from 
what  side  his  interest  in  such  a  movement  would 
spring.  One  chief  attraction  of  Oxford  to  him  was 
always  in  its  daily  round  of  services,1  and  the  quiet 
order  of  its  religious  life.  The  first  and  almost  the 
last  of  his  letters  home  as  an  undergraduate  dwell 
on  the  subject : — 

To  his  Mother 

April  12,  1839. 

...  I  like  having  the  Church  prayers  in  the  Chapel 
morning  and  evening  very  much.  There  is  certainly  external 
devotion  observable  if  there  is  nothing  else,  and  this  shows 
that  respect  is  paid  to  religion  by  all,  even  those  who  perhaps 
understand  it  least.  In  Church  too  I  never  heard  a  more 
complete  silence  than  prevailed  during  the  sermon;  this 
perhaps  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  beautiful  manner  of  the 
preacher,  for  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  cough  to  be  heard. 
A  Clergyman  of  Corpus  Christi  preached  yesterday  morn 
ing  (I  do  not  know  his  name) ;  his  sermon  was  against  the 
confidence  arising  from  religious  knowledge  without  practical 
holiness,  and  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Balaam ;  it  was 
very  powerfully  written.  My  servant  misinformed  me  about 
the  time  of  the  afternoon  service,  telling  me  it  was  half-past 
two  instead  of  two.  I  was  too  late,  but,  however,  I  went  in 
and  heard  the  end  of  the  sermon.  There  are  no  prayers  in 
the  University  Church,  only  a  psalm  and  the  sermon,  each 
College  has  prayers  for  itself  in  the  College  Chapel.  Nor 
are  the  men  obliged  to  attend ;  they  must  go  to  their  Chapel 
but  they  need  not  go  to  Church.  The  Church,  however,  was 
very  full,  for  it  was  not  thought  respectable  to  stay  away. 

He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  University 
sermons,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  future  Bampton 

1  "  Earlier  Years "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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Lecturer  at  first  preferred  simpler  words  to  learned 
discourses : — 

To  his  Mother 

April  24,  1839. 

...  On  Sunday  we  had  a  Bampton  Lecture  in  the 
Church  at  the  morning  Service.  I  am  almost  sorry  such 
things  should  be  done  on  the  Sunday.  This  Lecture  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  sermons  that  I  suppose  could  have 
been  preached ;  but  then  there  was  not  even  a  moral  much 
less  a  religious  deduction  from  it,  as  far  as  concerns  practice. 
It  was  treating  religion  as  a  science,  not  as  a  duty  or  a 
blessing.  On  Sunday  evenings  there  are  Lectures  in  the 
College  Chapels  on  the  Catechism,  and  they  began  with  us 
last  Sunday.  Mr.  Scott  is  our  Catechetical  Lecturer  (as  he 
is  called),  and  his  lecture  was  particularly  beautiful. 

It  is  soon  evident  what  is  the  kind  of  religion 
that  will  attract  him  : — 

To  his  Mother 

MayS. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  Mr.  Gordon  and  was  very  much 
pleased ;  he  seems  a  truly  religious  man,  and  one  who  above 
all  others  mixes  religion  with  his  daily  practice  and  con 
versation.  He  has  not  much  work,  at  least  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  nature  of  his  parish ;  for  all  his  parishioners,  in 
number  about  200,  are  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  his  house, 
except  two  families  who  do  not  live  quite  so  near.  At  the 
same  time,  though  only  three  miles  from  Oxford,  he  is 
completely  retired,  and  he  always  says  that  nothing  is  a 
greater  blessing  to  the  place  than  the  badness  of  the  roads ; 
it  separates  his  parish  from  the  town  more  than  anything 
else  could  do.  The  people  are  all  Church  people  and  all, 
according  to  his  account,  exceedingly  willing  to  gratify  him 
in  anything  from  respect  to  his  office.  It  is  rather  rarely,  I 
think,  that  one  meets  with  a  feeling  of  that  kind  so  preva 
lent.  I  have  not  made  many  acquaintances,  nor  indeed  have 
I  improved  my  acquaintance  with  those  I  already  know, 
except  with  Tickell  whom  I  like  exceedingly.  He  is  not  of  the 
same  opinions  as  myself  on  many  points,  but  what  I  admire 
in  him  so  much,  and  what  is  here  exceedingly  rare,  is  that 
he  respects  the  opinions  of  those  from  whom  he  differs,  and 
does  not  immediately  call  one  a  fool,  as  most  persons  here 
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would,  though  not  in  express  words,  yet  implying  it  very 
plainly.  At  the  same  time  he  is  very  seriously  disposed ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  puts  the  opinions  of  right  and  wrong  into 
practice,  which  is  not  very  common  in  Oxford  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  since  I  know  many  men  profess  to  hold  strong  opinions 
but  never  act  upon  them. 

The  Oxford  atmosphere  was  charged  at  the 
time  with  controversy,  and  it  distressed  him  to 
find  that  in  consequence  religion  had  become  an 
almost  impossible  subject  of  conversation  : — 

To  his  Mother 

November  4,  1839. 

.  .  .  Religious  conversation  is  rather  discountenanced  by 
the  Dons  when  they  observe  it ;  this  is  in  fact  a  relic  of  the 
old  system,  and  certainly  it  was  very  right  when  in  the 
majority  of  instances  religion  was  only  mentioned  to  be 
ridiculed,  or,  to  say  the  best,  to  be  thought  of  lightly ;  but 
now  when  the  tone  of  feeling  is  so  changed,  when  religion  is 
reverenced,  perhaps  in  many  cases  for  fashion's  sake,  but  still 
it  is  reverenced  outwardly  at  least  by  the  most  serious  and  by 
the  least  so,  I  think  it  a  pity  that  such  feelings  should  be 
checked.  When  it  degenerates  into  mere  dispute  about 
religious  parties  of  course  it  should  not  be  encouraged,  but  I 
think  the  one  might  be  repressed  without  necessarily  involving 
the  other ;  people  might  surely  talk  about  the  Bible  and  its 
promises  and  commands  without  immediately  making  allusions 
to  Pusey  and  Newman,  and  Head  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  characteristics  in  the 
Puseyites  which  will  appeal  to  him  : — 

To  his  sister  Netta 

May  22,  1839. 

.  .  .  The  Pusey  party  are  the  quietest,  most  unobtrusive 
set  you  can  imagine ;  they  have  been  much  misrepresented, 
and  that  of  course  helps  rather  than  injures  them ;  they  are 
exceedingly  clever  men,  and  decidedly,  as  far  as  man  can 
judge,  they  embody  the  chief  part  of  the  religious  portion  of 
Oxford.  After  this  you  will  easily  imagine  how  they  can 
get  on ;  while  their  most  pernicious  doctrines  are  defended 
from  their  character  of  religion  and  talent,  or  concealed 
beneath  this  external  plausibility,  it  must  be  extremely 
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difficult  to  check  them.  Besides  this,  their  opponents,  by 
confounding  themselves  with  the  Low  Church  party,  have 
ranged  against  them  those  who  would  be  their  most  zealous 
and  useful  assistants. 

And  so  he  begins  to  study  the  party  a  little 
more  closely,  to  see  how  far  they  are  justly  at 
tacked  : — 

To  his  sister  Netta 

October  19,  1839. 

Do  you  know  I  have  been  reading  several  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  and  I  think  the  authors  would  be  very  much 
astonished  to  hear  the  opinions  that  are  ascribed  to  them, 
not  only  by  their  opponents  but  by  their  own  followers  and 
admirers.  I  think  they  have  done  incalculable  mischief  by 
wording  their  opinions  so  incautiously  and  so  strongly  that 
the  natural  sense  of  their  writings  is  very  different  from 
what  they  meant  to  express.  One  in  particular  is  the 
Chapter  on  Reserve  in  communicating  Religious  Knowledge, 
in  which  any  one  at  first  reading  would  think  that  the 
Author  decidedly  condemned  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  very  man  is  noted  for 
bringing  forward  the  Atonement  in  his  Parish  Sermons  at 
every  opportunity;  it  appears  that  what  he  meant  to  in 
culcate  is  the  preaching  of  something  more  definite  to  the 
people  than  is  commonly  done.  To  preach  on  particular 
duties  and  refer  them  to  the  general  principle  of  the  Atone 
ment  seems  to  be  what  he  wishes  to  advise ;  not  to  tell 
people  to  leave  their  sins  and  follow  the  Lord,  which  is,  he 
thinks,  too  general  for  them  to  understand,  but  to  point  out 
particular  duties  and  then  to  guard  against  the  supposition 
that  these  have  any  merit,  but  to  point  out  how  necessarily 
they  spring  from  Love,  while  the  Atonement,  as  the  especial 
motive  for  that  love,  is  the  only  means  of  our  salvation. 
This  I  think  is  plausible  enough,  though  I  cannot  say  that 
I  by  any  means  agree  with  it  entirely.  Still  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  leading  men  who  can  write  so  beautifully  as  they 
do  should  not  be  more  careful  not  to  mislead  others. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  soon  become  objects 
of  interest  to  him,  but  the  only  one  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  close  personal  contact  appears 
to  have  been  Mr.  Ward,  whom  he  already  knew 
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as  his  mathematical  lecturer.1  Ward's  was  not 
the  influence  in  the  Movement  which  appealed 
to  the  deepest  things  in  Temple's  nature,  but 
at  the  time,  as  was  natural  in  a  keen  and  alert 
young  student,  Temple  was  greatly  taken  by  the 
genius  and  enthusiasm  of  the  man — his  dialectical 
skill,  his  fearlessness,  his  good-nature  and  genial 
friendliness,  the  impetuous  onset  of  his  attacks,  his 
very  recklessness  and  disregard  for  consequences. 
Some  trace  of  the  influence  may  be  seen  in  the 
thoroughness,  and  distaste  for  the  merely  expedient, 
which  were  never  absent  from  Temple  even  in  later 
years.  He  walked  with  Ward  and  dined  with  him 
repeatedly.  Abuses  in  the  English  Church  and 
the  faulty  theology  of  the  English  Articles  were 
special  subjects  with  Ward,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  guess  from  Temple's  home  letters  what  Ward 
had  been  talking  about  when  he  last  dined  or 
walked  with  him. 

To  his  Mother 

May  15,  1840. 

...  I  dined  the  other  day  with  Mr.  Ward  in  his  rooms ; 
he  is  such  a  strange  man  sometimes.  He  gave  me  the  history 
of  half  a  dozen  of  the  Patron  Saints  of  the  Colleges,  and  he 
was  quite  shocked  at  the  Trustees  of  BlundelPs  for  altering 
the  Meeting-day  from  the  day  of  the  Patron  Saint ;  he  said 
he  thought  it  very  wrong  to  allow  that  day  to  be  unnoticed 
in  the  School,  and  that  if  the  Meeting-day  had  not  been 
altered  there  might  have  been  some  hope  at  some  future 
time  of  commemorating  the  day  in  a  more  suitable  manner, 
but  that  now  it  would  probably  soon  be  forgotten  that  the 
School  ever  had  a  Patron  Saint. 

To  his  Mother 

February  8,  1841. 

...  On  Thursday  I  had  a  walk  with  Mr.  Ward,  the 
Mathematical  Master;  we  went  to  Littlemore  Chapel 
(Newman's  Chapel),  where  he  had  promised  to  do  duty,  and 
on  the  way  he  talked  of  the  everlasting  subject  the  Church ; 

1  "Earlier  Years"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  very  harshly  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  he  said  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
abominable  corruptions  in  it,  but  that  he  could  not  bear 
that  the  English  should  speak  as  if  our  Church  were  in  a 
much  better  state.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  read  New 
man's  Sermons,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  read  the  first 
three  volumes  but  not  the  rest ;  so  on  Saturday  he  sent  me 
the  fourth  and  fifth  with  a  request  that  I  would  keep  them. 
In  the  fifth  I  find  Newman  enters  into  the  question  of  venial 
and  mortal  sins,  and  his  doctrine  is  almost  the  same  with 
that  of  Wesley,  except  that  he  holds  regeneration  to  take 
place  in  Baptism,  whilst  Wesley,  you  know,  considers  this  to 
take  place  at  the  moment  of  Conversion,  which  they  all  hold 
so  strongly.  I  confess  I  cannot  agree  with  Newman,  but  I 
have  time  yet  to  make  up  my  mind,  and  I  trust  God  will 
help  me.  Though  Wesley  and  Newman  set  out  from  the 
same  principles,  their  results  are  very  different,  and  I  never 
could  compare  the  free  and  easy  religion  of  the  Wesleyans, 
who  generally  think  religion  to  consist  in  rapturous  emotions, 
to  the  severe,  stern  self- watching  and  self-denial  which  New 
man  holds,  and  which  I  believe  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
The  Papists  are  certainly  beating  us  in  this  respect. 

The  remarks  about  Newman  and  Wesley  had 
evidently  been  received  with  some  questioning  at 
home,  and  the  following  week  he  writes  : — 

To  his  Mother 

February  12,  1841. 

...  I  did  not  say  Newman  held  anything  in  common 
with  Wesley  but  his  opinions  about  sins  of  Infirmity  and 
transgression ;  they  both  hold  that  in  the  state  of  Grace 
we  commit  no  sins  but  those  of  infirmity,  such  I  mean  that 
in  the  very  act  of  committing  them  we  dislike  and  abhor 
them;  and,  indeed,  there  are  many  passages  in  the  Bible 
which  are  very  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  hypothesis, 
such  are  that  "  he  that  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not " ;  that 
those  who  left  the  Church  and  went  into  heresies  were  "  not 
of  the  Church,  or  they  would  have  remained  with  the 
Church."  However,  Newman  and  Wesley  differ  utterly  in 
their  views  in  reference  to  this  state  of  grace.  Newman  says 
that  you  cannot  know  whether  you  are  in  it  or  not ;  that 
you  are  put  into  it  by  Baptism,  but  that  any  sin  of  trans- 
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gression  will  throw  you  from  it,  nor  can  you  return  except 
by  Repentance ;  nay,  that  even  the  Communion  itself  is  only 
still  more  sin  unless  you  have  so  repented,  and  repented,  he 
seems  to  say,  not  of  your  sins  in  general,  but  of  that  sin  in 
particular.  Wesley,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  state  of 
grace  began  with  conversion,  and  that  you  could  know 
whether  or  not  you  were  in  it,  and  though  you  fell  from  it, 
yet  with  God's  grace  you  might  recover.  Can  you  wonder 
that  Newman  is  so  gloomy  when  he  believes  that  a  forgotten 
sin  may  exclude  him  from  future  mercy,  or  at  least  if  he 
does  not  believe  it,  suspects  that  it  may  be  so  ?  The 
Wesleyans,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  can  but  raise  in  their 
minds  the  animal  excitement,  which  I  believe  in  a  very  little 
while  a  clever  man  will  be  able  to  give  with  a  galvanic 
shock,  and  do  not  commit  any  glaring  sin,  fancy  they  are 
all  safe.  It  is  quite  remarkable  what  different  appearances 
are  presented  by  the  different  sides  of  the  error,  for  I  cannot 
think  it  anything  else. 

In  the  October  term  of  his  first  year  he  came 
for  the  first  time  under  the  spell  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
preaching,  and  as  illustrating  what  the  following 
letter  says  as  to  Dr.  Pusey's  power  of  holding  the 
attention  of  young  hearers  for  a  lengthened  time, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  twenty  years  afterwards 
Dr.  Temple  told  a  pupil  about  to  enter  Oxford, 
"If  you  hear  Pusey  he  will  preach  for  over 
an  hour  and  you  will  think  he  has  only  been 
speaking  for  a  few  minutes."  Shortly  afterwards 
the  pupil  listened  standing  to  Dr.  Pusey  for  more 
than  an  hour. 

To  his  Motlier 

November  19,  1839. 

Last  Sunday  Dr.  Pusey  preached  before  the  University  at 
the  Cathedral.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  a  more  beautiful 
sermon.  He  spoke  very  strongly  against  the  increasing 
luxury  of  Oxford,  even  though  dissipation  was  diminishing ; 
and  he  observed  that  whilst  the  senior  parts  of  the 
University  countenance  this  by  their  example,  it  would  be 
useless  to  say  anything  to  the  younger  members.  He  ended 
with  a  warning  to  those  who  are  studying  Divinity  not 
to  suppose  that  they  could  get  such  knowledge  by  mere 
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intellectual  exercise  of  the  mind;  that  it  required  a  high 
degree  of  moral  training  even  to  understand  these  truths, 
and  that  such  knowledge  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  anything 
but  the  gift  of  the  Almighty :  the  true  way  to  study  Divinity 
would  be  not  to  read  day  and  night,  but  to  add  to  your 
studies  a  life  of  prayer  and  practical  holiness.  The  sermon 
lasted  nearly  two  hours,  but  I  could  have  listened  more  than 
an  hour  longer,  I  am  sure.  The  precepts  he  gave  us  were 
certainly  beautiful,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  soon  forget  them. 
The  explanations  he  gave  us  incidentally  of  the  attacked 
tenets  of  his  party  were  certainly  such  that  no  Churchman 
could  possibly  dissent  from  them;  but  I  confess  I  doubt 
whether  any  impartial  person  would  have  got  that  meaning 
from  the  Tracts.  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  them  of  insin 
cerity  in  their  explanations,  but  only  that  their  writings  are 
expressed  in  such  strong  language  that  no  one  but  them 
selves  can  understand  them. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Pusey  preached  last  Sunday  at  the  University 
Church,  but  I  was  not  able  to  go ;  there  was  of  course  a 
very  large  audience.  He  preached  on  the  approaching 
season  of  Lent,  and  strongly  recommended  that  we  should 
abstain  from  giving  parties  or  joining  in  convivialities,  but 
rather  try  if  possible  to  fix  our  minds  on  the  coming  Fast  day, 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  Christian  Church.  Many, 
however,  who  are  very  forward  in  defence  of  those  of  Pusey's 
doctrines  which  would  save  people  the  trouble  of  searching 
for  the  truth,  cannot  agree  when  he  recommends  abstinence 
and  frequent  Prayer.  Several  are  much  offended  with  him 
because  he  spoke  of  the  Romish  Church  and  Protestant 
Sects,  including  apparently  under  the  latter  denomination 
all  Protestants  not  belonging  to  the  English  Church.  I 
certainly  think  the  same  words  sound  very  differently  from 
different  persons,  and  what  in  some  would  be  thought  merely 
a  casual  remark,  in  others  is  considered  as  an  evidence  of 
character.  .  .  .  There  are  a  great  many  parties  now ;  I  have 
had  one  myself  this  morning,  and  must  have  one  again  next 
Thursday.  However  I  may  disagree  with  Dr.  Pusev,  I  think 
it  certainly  can  do  no  harm  if  I  give  no  parties  during  Lent ; 
and  besides,  perhaps  those  I  wished  to  ask  might  be  of  his 
opinion,  and  then  they  would  either  come  against  their  own 
feeling  or  tell  the  reason,  which  few  of  them,  I  think,  would 
like.  So,  all  things  considered,  I  think  it  will  be  better  if  I 
get  over  all  my  parties  before  Lent  begins. 
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There  was  that  in  the  gravity  and  earnest  tone 
of  personal  religion  in  Pusey 's  sermons  which 
specially  appealed  to  Temple.  Of  all  the  University 
preachers  of  his  day  he  was  the  one  who  most 
spoke  as  "having  authority"  for  him.  If  Ward 
attracted  Temple,  Pusey  impressed  him.  Ward 
appealed  to  the  intellectual  side  of  Temple,  but  the 
gravity,  the  learning,  the  serious  religious  tone  of 
Dr.  Pusey  spoke  to  what  was  strongest  and  deepest 
in  him — the  moral  nature — and  he  always  speaks 
of  him  with  a  special  tone  of  respect.  But  the 
sermons  did  not  always  ring  quite  true  to  his 
ears : — 

To  hw  Mother 

October  2,  1840. 

Not  that  I  would  accuse  him  for  a  moment  of  not  holding 
to  the  truth  in  its  full  extent ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that 
such  a  man  should  use  expressions  which  have  been  so  long 
abused  as  now  to  mislead  people  when  rightly  used.  .  .  . 

The  first  mention  of  Dr.  Pusey  is  closely  fol 
lowed  by  an  account  of  the  first  impressions  made 
by  Dr.  Newman  : — 

To  his  Mother 

December  2,  1839. 

.  .  .  Last  Sunday  we  had  the  Communion  in  our  chapel, 
and  in  consequence  were  not  out  in  time  for  the  University 
sermon.  I  went  to  Mr.  Newman's  service,  which  was  the 
only  one  open  so  late,  but  he  did  not  preach.  He  has  a  very 
musical  voice  and  great  command  over  it,  but  I  confess  I  do 
not  like  his  tone ;  he  whines  so  very  much.  His  manner  of 
reading  is,  however,  generally  admired.  He  is  an  exceed 
ingly  ugly  man,  and  his  features  are  the  hardest  I  ever  saw ; 
his  face  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  board,  and  he  has  the 
appearance  of  very  great  austerity.  The  reading-desk  he 
uses  consists  merely  of  an  upright  stand  with  a  slope  for  the 
book  and  a  kneeling  cushion  before  it ;  there  is  no  seat  at 
all.  It  is  in  fact  what  they  call  a  faldstool.  I  have  seen 
his  Church  in  his  parish,  which  was  erected  under  his  own 
superintendence  ;  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  buildings  I  think 
I  ever  saw.  The  decorations  are  very  few,  but  what  there 
are  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  I  breakfasted  this  morning 
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with  Mr.  Tait,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  showed, 
what  I  should  never  have  suspected,  that  he  is  very  much 
opposed  to  the  Newmanites.  Somebody  happened  to 
mention  Froude^s  Remains,  and  quoted  Mr.  Oakeley^s  (a 
Fellow  of  this  College)  opinion  that  that  book  has  done  more 
good  than  any  yet  published.  Mr.  Tait  said  he  partly- 
agreed,  but  for  a  very  different  reason,  for  he  thought  the 
chief  good  it  had  done  was  in  opening  people's  eyes,  as 
Froude  was  the  only  person  who  had  yet  given  his  real 
opinions.  I  think  he  is  right  in  the  first  part  of  his  opinion, 
but  I  can  hardly  imagine,  mistaken  as  they  may  be,  that  any 
of  that  party  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  insincerity.  At 
present  they  certainly  comprehend  not  only  the  cleverest 
but  by  far  the  most  religious  part  of  Oxford,  though  this  of 
course  makes  them  much  more  dangerous.  Mr.  Scott,  I 
fancy,  leans  towards  them ;  and  Mr.  Ward,  I  know,  goes 
the  whole  length  with  them,  and  is  likely  in  a  few  years  to 
become  one  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  among  them. 

The  magnetism  of  the  personality  grew.  In 
after-life  Dr.  Temple  used  to  speak  of  Newman  as 
the  most  telling  reader  of  the  Bible  he  had  ever 
heard.  "  It  was  as  though  one  '  in  the  Spirit ' 
were  meditating  on  a  message  from  the  other 
world." 1  Nor  was  it  only  the  reading  which  im 
pressed  him  :— 

To  his  sister  Katy 

June  27,  1840. 

...  I  shall  bring  down  some  of  Newman's  Sermons  for 
you  to  look  at.  They  are,  I  think,  exceedingly  good,  and 
were  written  before  he  openly  professed  the  very  strong 
opinions  he  now  holds ;  but  of  course  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  you  could  agree  with  everything 
he  says. 

That  which  specially  attracted  him  in  the 
preacher  was  the  insight  and  power  of  spiritual 
analysis — qualities  which  were  reflected  in  Temple's 
own  Rugby  Sermons,  and  which  drew  from  an  old 
Rugbeian,  on  first  hearing  him,  the  remark,  "!• 
have  heard  nothing  like  that  since  Newman." 

1  "  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
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There  was  in  each  something  of  the  power  of  the 
Word  of  God  to  discern  "  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart. "  The  mystical  and  poetical  side  of 
Newman  had  also  a  great  charm  for  Temple.  The 
hold  on  Temple  of  Ward  was  intellectual,  of  Pusey 
moral,  and  of  Newman  spiritual.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Pusey,  he  could  not  accept  the  whole  of 
his  teaching,  and  regretted  his  over-statements  : — 

To  his  Mother 

November  23,  1840. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Newman  preached  last  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I 
fancy  did  not  much  please  his  audience,  for  he  put  among 
the  temptations  of  the  world  the  temptation  to  argue  from 
the  evident  adaptation  of  our  faculties  to  worldly  pursuits 
that  it  was  intended  that  we  should  enter  into  such  pursuits, 
and  not  make  prayer  and  meditation  and  mortification  the 
end  of  our  lives.  I  cannot  tell  why  he  should  never  be  con 
tent  to  push  his  arguments  as  far  as  they  can  consistently 
go ;  by  going  into  such  extremes  he  frightens  people  from 
listening  to  him  at  all.  Anybody  hearing  that  sermon  would 
certainly  imagine  that  he  meant  men  to  lock  themselves  up 
entirely  and  devote  their  lives  to  prayer ;  yet  I  am  sure  he 
would  never  mean  that  we  are  to  do  that. 

Nor  could  he  accept  the  whole  system  of  Dr. 
Newman's  followers.  He  was  exercised  by  the 
perpetual  insistence  on  the  practice  of  fasting,  and 
perplexed  by  the  doctrinal  teaching  : — 

To  his  Mother 

March  14,  1840. 

.  .  .  The  sermons  at  the  University  Church  are  incessantly 
on  the  subject  of  Fasting.  I  do  not  object  to  the  preachers 
impressing  their  sense  of  the  duties  and  means  of  Grace  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel,  but  I  think  this  continual 
choice  of  such  a  subject  is  a  strong  mark  of  the  spreading  of 
the  Pusey  party,  and  I  think  that  is  much  to  be  lamented. 
I  was  looking  the  other  day  in  his  (Pusey's)  work  on  Baptism 
— a  very  celebrated  book — and  certainly  at  first  it  appeared 
as  if  he  meant  that  being  admitted  into  the  Christian 
Covenant  by  Baptism,  men  fall  from  that  Covenant  by  sin,  but 
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that  their  repentance  is  accepted  as  an  atonement  and  they  are 
restored.  I  cannot  say  that  is  what  he  meant,  but  I  think, 
to  say  the  least,  it  is  very  strange  that  he  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  using  expressions  not  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

To  his  sister  Netta 

April  10,  1840. 

...  I  wonder  the  Newmanites  do  not  see  the  folly  of 
carrying  self-discipline  so  far  as  they  do  ;  there  is  one  of  them 
I  observed  the  other  day,  who,  I  know,  has  been  using  his 
utmost  endeavour  to  fast  all  Lent,  and  now  is  quite  ill  and 
barely  able  to  get  through  his  duties.  Pusey  himself  is  much 
more  moderate  in  his  ideas. 

To  his  Mother 

April  4,  1840. 

.  .  .  The  only  thing  that  at  present  causes  any  excitement 
is  a  new  book  of  Newman's,  in  which  he  has  gone  beyond  all 
his  former  vagaries  of  enthusiastic  superstition;  the  book 
will,  I  am  afraid,  do  very  much  mischief;  it  is  composed  of 
Memoirs  of  the  Early  Fathers.  With  a  great  deal  of  real 
practical  piety,  there  is  not  only  a  strong  tendency  to  asceti 
cism,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  an  exalting  of  the  Fathers  to  a 
level  with  the  Scriptures ;  in  one  place  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
call  the  Bible,  unless  coupled  with  tradition,  "a  jejune  frame 
of  words."  Mr.  Scott  preached  before  the  University  last 
Sunday ;  he  has  been  always  supposed  to  lean  strongly  to 
that  party,  but  he  plainly  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means 
a  supporter  of  such  ultra  opinions  ;  his  sermon  was  principally 
on  studying  with  a  right  end  in  view,  and  making  a  right 
use  of  the  religious  as  well  as  the  intellectual  advantages 
afforded  by  such  a  University  as  this ;  he  touched  on  several 
other  points,  and  I  observed  Pusey's  countenance  looked  dis 
satisfied  when  he  spoke  of  care  being  needed  lest  young  men 
should  think  themselves  religious  because  they  zealously 
embraced  the  opinions  of  any  party,  and  lest  any  should 
allow  self-denial,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  to  degenerate 
from  being  an  assistance  to  being  a  hindrance  to  the  right 
performance  of  our  duties.  It  was  a  beautiful  sermon,  and  one 
feels  (at  least  I  always  do)  still  more  impressed  when  one 
knows  it  is  coming  from  the  inmost  heart. 

He  still  loved  best  the  simple  ways  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up  :— 
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To  1m  Motlier 

April  10,  1840. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  evening  Chapel  here  during  Vacation  times, 
so  I  went  to  New  College  this  evening.  The  service  is 
chanted,  and  all  the  Psalms  sung  to  the  organ.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  liked  it  so  well  as  the  plain  Service,  though  the 
music  and  singing  were  exquisitely  beautiful.  I  like  the 
Psalms  to  be  sung  to  music  well  enough,  but  I  think  the 
Prayers  are  better  without  the  chanting. 

But  with  all  his  misgivings  as  to  the  teaching  of 
this  School  on  first  acquaintance,  it  attracted  him 
much  to  the  study  of  the  Early  Fathers,  although 
he  could  not  always  accept  from  it  the  conclusions 
which  the  Newmanites  drew  : — 

To  his  sister  Katy 

April  18,  1840. 

...  I  have  been  continuing  to  read  S.  Cyril's  Lectures, 
and  I  like  them  extremely.  I  must  confess  though  that  I 
cannot  anywhere  find  that  distinct  and  definite  idea  which 
the  Puseyites  now  have  about  tradition ;  on  the  contrary  he 
says  in  one  place  to  his  audience,  "  Believe  nothing  that  I 
tell  you  unless  I  show  you  that  it  is  confirmed  by  Holy 
Scripture!11  But  I  want  very  much  to  read  the  Early 
Fathers,  those  who  knew  the  Apostles  personally,  Clemens, 
Polycarp,  and  Ignatius;  and  these  people  will  not  publish 
them,  but  go  down  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  I 
wonder  if  they  value  the  writings  of  those  Fathers  because 
they  were  most  likely  to  know  the  early  customs  of  the 
Church,  that  they  do  not  above  all  prefer  those  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  Apostles1  time. 

He  does  not  at  all  appreciate  the  modern  German 
commentators : — 

To  his  sister  Katy 

December  2,  1839. 

.  .  .  In  reading  the  Greek  Testament  I  have  been  obliged 
sometimes  to  refer  to  the  works  of  these  German  Commen 
tators,  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  their 
rationalistic  views.  In  speaking  of  the  miracle  of  the  death 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  one  of  them  says  that  the  couple 
were  very  susceptible,  and  became  so  terrified  with  what  S. 
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Peter  said  that  they  fell  into  convulsions  and  died.  Another 
goes  still  further  and  says  that  Peter  was  a  man  of  very 
violent  passions,  and  pulled  out  a  knife  and  stabbed  them 
one  after  another,  but,  as  he  was  still  alive  when  S.  Luke 
wrote,  it  was  not  put  in,  lest  it  should  subject  him  to  a 
criminal  prosecution,  or  at  any  rate  prevent  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  And  these  theories,  as  they  are  by  very  clever 
men,  they  support  with  all  the  ingenuity  that  can  be  devised 
by  man.  I  almost  think  professed  infidels  better  than  such 
believers. 

He  is  much  interested  by  his  first  introduction 
to  the  works  of  F.  D.  Maurice  : — 

To  his  sister  Katy 

February  1,  1840. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  work  on  religion  very  much  in  that 
idealistic  style  which  I  saw  the  other  day ;  it  is  called  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  is  written  by  a  Clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Maurice.  A  very  beautiful  and  apparently  very 
pious  work,  but  I  fancy  with  a  good  deal  of  tendency  towards 
what  the  dissenters  call  the  inward  Light.  There  was  one 
idea  which  struck  me  very  much ;  he  says  that  the  conscience 
is  a  supernatural  gift,  and  asserts  that  the  ancient  Fathers 
would  have  thought  it  most  dangerous  heresy  to  consider  it 
as  natural  to  man,  as  that  would  suppose  that  anything  good 
might  be  natural  to  us.  He  attacks  Pusey,  and  I  think 
misrepresents  him,  though  I  confess  that  I  think  many,  if  they 
read  Pusey's  work  alone,  would  view  it  in  the  same  light. 

At  times  his  thoughts  are  called  away  from 
controversy  to  the  simple  realities  of  life.  These 
are  the  things  which  touch  him  most  deeply  : — 

To  his  Mother 

February  7,  1840. 

I  can  hardly  tell  how  much  shocked  I  was  yesterday  at 
the  sudden  death  of  one  of  my  College  acquaintances ;  his 
name  was  Currer.  He  went  down  to  the  river  in  the  after 
noon  with  another  man  called  Cave.  Each  took  a  skiff  and 
they  rowed  down  a  couple  of  miles.  A  wherry  was  coming 
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down  behind  them  and  Currer  leant  upon  his  oars  and 
watched  its  approach.  The  stream  was  very  violent,  and 
imperceptibly  carried  him  towards  a  lasher  or  waterfall  of 
some  height.  The  instant  he  saw  it  he  attempted  to  return, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  fear,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  rower; 
but  the  stream  was  too  strong,  his  boat  was  carried  with 
irresistible  force  down  the  lasher.  An  iron  bar  crosses  the 
lasher  a  little  way  from  the  top ;  his  boat  was  dashed  to 
pieces  against  this  bar,  but  he  managed  to  seize  it  with  his 
hands.  He  held  on  dangling  for  some  minutes  whilst  his 
companion,  who  had  rushed  to  his  assistance,  attempted  to 
hold  him  up  with  an  oar;  but  at  last  as  the  stream  was 
swaying  his  body  to  and  fro  his  head  struck  against  the  bar 
and  he  immediately  dropped.  Cave  jumped  in  after  him,  but 
the  stream  was  so  violent  that  he  barely  escaped  with  life 
himself.  Currer,  meanwhile,  was  washed  away  down  the 
stream  and  was  picked  out  by  a  man  of  University  College. 
Everything  was  done  for  him ;  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  an  Oxford  physician  was  at  the  spot,  but  he  had  been 
in  the  water  forty  minutes,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  quite 
enough  to  ensure  death.  It  has  spread  a  great  gloom  over 
Balliol ;  I  do  not  know  a  person  who  does  not  regret  him.  He 
was  clever  and  good ;  without  a  question  there  was  not  his 
equal  in  the  College  for  real  religious  feeling.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  ostentation  and  was  never  heard  to  say  a  word 
against  any  one.  Mr.  Tait  went  to  the  place  the  instant  he 
heard  of  the  occurrence,  and  was  there  till  late  last  night. 
This  morning  in  reading  the  service  he  was  very  much 
affected,  and  when  he  came  to  the  prayer  in  the  Litany  for 
deliverance  from  sudden  death,  he  was  quite  overcome  and 
paused  for  more  than  a  minute  before  he  could  go  on,  and  at 
last  he  almost  screamed  it  out  in  agony.  The  Master  has 
been  crying  like  a  child,  and  everything  seems  to  recall  it  to 
his  mind.  Mr.  Scott  left  us  yesterday  morning  to  see  the 
vacant  living ;  he  will  be  miserable  enough  when  he  hears  of 
it,  for  Currer  was  his  pupil  and  he  was  very  fond  of  him  as 
you  may  well  imagine.  ...  It  makes  me  tremble  when  I  think 
of  the  awful  truth  which  is  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  this 
instance  :  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  I  feel  as  if 
my  mind  were  paralysed  by  having  it  brought  so  close  before 
me  and  I  can  hardly  think  of  anything  else.  The  last  words 
poor  Currer  said  were :  "  Do  not  jump  in  after  me,  for  the 
stream  is  too  strong  for  you."  This  was  while  he  was  clinging 
to  the  bar. 
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February  10. 

All  the  town  have  been  making  grand  preparations  for  the 
illumination  which  is  to  take  place  in  honour  of  the  Queen's 
marriage.  Our  Fellows  did  not  wish  to  join,  as  they  thought 
it  would  be  indecorous,  but  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  requested 
that  we  should,  because  he  thinks  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  reason  to  the  mob ;  so  we  are  to  have  candles 
in  all  the  windows,  but  no  stars  or  crowns  like  the  other 
Colleges.  There  are  to  be  a  dozen  candles  in  my  room,  six 
in  each  window.  The  season  of  rejoicing  is  most  inopportune 
for  us ;  there  is  not  a  person,  I  should  think,  in  the  College 
who  does  not  feel  too  much  saddened  by  the  awful  events  of 
last  week  to  feel  much  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  rejoicing.  Mr. 
Tait  mentioned  the  subject  yesterday  in  his  evening  lecture. 
When  he  began  to  speak  about  this,  his  own  voice  was 
so  choked  with  tears  that  he  could  hardly  go  on.  The 
Master  sobbed  piteously,  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  poor 
old  man's  cheeks  as  if  Currer  had  been  his  own  brother. 
There  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  observing  the  sympathy 
which  all  feel  for  his  fate.  It  makes  one  feel  more  as  if  one 
belongs  to  a  family  and  shared  the  common  grief  of  all  for 
some  relation  of  it,  than  as  if  it  were  a  College  composed  of 
members  without  any  tie  but  that  of  being  near  each  other  to 
draw  them  together. 

February  11. 

Currer  is  to  be  buried  to-morrow  in  the  Parish  Churchyard; 
all  the  College  are  requested  to  attend  the  funeral  procession, 
and  six  of  his  most  intimate  friends  are  selected  as  the  Pall 
bearers.  Of  course  I  shall  be  there  with  the  rest ;  and  it  will 
be  the  first  funeral  I  have  ever  attended. 

But  even  here  the  spirit  of  controversy  comes 
in : — 

To  hw  Mother 

May  30, 1840. 

...  I  have  just  seen  the  model  of  the  monument  that  is 
to  be  put  up  in  our  Chapel  to  the  memory  of  the  poor  fellow 
who  was  drowned  last  Term;  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Two  cousins  of  his,  by  name  Palmer,  were  desired  to  write  an 
inscription  for  it,  but  the  Master  does  not  like  it  now  it  is 
done,  and  I  fancy  will  reject  it.  It  is  in  beautiful  Latin 
and  is  made  up  of  sentences  taken  from  the  Psalms,  but 
in  it  are  some  words  which  at  any  other  time,  I  think, 
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would  have  passed  without  notice ;  but  just  now,  when 
people  are  watching  everything  to  see  if  it  has  any 
tendency  to  Popery,  are  supposed  from  the  known  bias 
of  the  Palmers  to  Newmanitism  to  be  written  so  as  to 
approach  as  nearly  as  they  possibly  can  to  a  prayer  for  the 
dead.  Among  them  are  the  words,  "Let  not  the  deep 
swallow  thee  up,"  and  indeed  the  Latin  does  not  even 
approach  so  nearly  to  a  prayer  as  that  does,  but  rather 
expresses  a  hope.  For  myself  I  certainly  cannot  see  the  harm 
of  it,  and  I  think  that  it  is  that  very  over-cautious  spirit 
which  does  so  much  mischief,  for  people  get  disgusted  with  it 
and  run  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Another  objection  the 
Master  has  is  that  the  Latin,  though  very  good,  is  in  the 
quaint  simple  style  of  the  Vulgate  and  therefore  looks  Popish ; 
I  think  this  of  still  less  weight  than  the  former. 

The  controversial  spirit  spreads,  and  for  the  time 
engrosses  all  attention.  Everything  is  used  as 
material  for  the  flame  : — 

To  his  sister  Katy 

March  5,  1840. 

.  .  .  The  Church  outside  my  window  is  to  be  still  further 
decorated  ;  they  have,  I  believe,  c^GOOO  left  and  intend  to  put 
up  a  monument  to  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Wickliffe. 
The  Newmanites  dislike  it  very  much,  and  complain  loudly  that 
this  money  is  to  be  wasted  on  decorations,  whereas  it  would 
be  enough  to  build  and  endow  a  new  Church.  This  may  be 
true,  but  they  cannot  conceal  that  their  reason  for  disliking 
the  undertaking  is  not  that  the  money  is  not  spent  upon  a 
new  Church — for  they  would  gladly  put  up  a  monument  to 
S.  Augustine — but  that  they  have  a  great  dislike  to  our 
Reformers.  For  my  own  part  I  think  their  dislike  unfair,  for 
they  seem  to  blame  these  men  because  they  were  not  perfect 
and  free  from  error  the  instant  they  left  the  Romish  Church. 
They  were  evidently  carried  by  their  abhorrence  of  what  was 
bad  in  Popery  to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  there  is  a  very 
striking  passage  in  Luther  which  shows  this  most  strongly ; 
he  calls  the  Epistle  of  S.  James  "  an  epistle  of  straw."  He 
was  evidently  so  impressed  with  the  badness  of  the  doctrine 
which  made  our  salvation  depend  on  works  that  he  went  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  rejecting  everything  which  even 
enforced  works  as  a  part  of  faith.  However  that  may  be, 
these  Newmanites  catch  at  the  failings  of  men  who  were  half 
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in  the  dark  and  then  depreciate  all  their  other  doings.  Our 
Master  is,  I  believe,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  intended 
monument. 

To  his  sister  Netta 

January  25,  1841. 

.  .  .  The  plan  of  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  that  is  to  be 
put  up  here  in  Oxford  has  been  published  ;  it  will  be  very 
beautiful,  but  I  fear  they  have  chosen  a  very  inauspicious 
season  for  it ;  one  is  apt  to  reverence  the  Reformers  rather 
as  the  means  of  our  religious  liberty  than  as  individuals,  and 
hence  it  comes  that  they  are  so  generally  admired ;  for  my 
own  part  I  find  that  the  more  I  read  their  history  and  still 
more  their  own  letters,  the  worse  impression  I  have  of  their 
characters ;  so  that  I  am  sorry  this  should  have  been  done, 
as  it  has  caused  their  lives  to  be  so  much  investigated,  and  I 
should  fear  an  attack  upon  them  would  to  many  minds  tend 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

His  own  pet  Debating  Society  is  in  danger  of 
being  drawn  in  : — 

To  his  Mother 

January  30,  1841. 

...  It  is  our  Decad  night  and  I  know  very  little  about 
the  question  we  are  to  discuss,  the  merits  of  Niebuhr's 
History  of  Rome,  and  it  is  so  very  learned  a  book  that  to 
attack  or  defend  it  would  require  either  great  reading  or 
great  impudence  ;  so  I  must  get  up  a  little  of  both.  I  fancy 
we  are  rather  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  some  of  the  Big 
wigs.  I  know  Newman,  hearing  the  Decad  mentioned  the 
other  day,  said,  "  Ah  !  that  is  a  Balliol  Society  in  which  they 
discuss  whether  Saint  Charles  was  a  Martyr  or  not."  It 
certainly  is  recorded  in  our  minutes  that  a  vote  was  passed  by 
a  majority  of  one  approving  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First ; 
now  opinion  runs  pretty  strongly  in  another  direction. 

Sewell  comes  in,  adding  his  own  quota  to  the 
controversy  from  a  collateral  side  ;  Tait  preaches 
from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  and  Hawkins  of 
Oriel  intervenes  as  a  moderating  influence  : — 
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To  his  Mother 

March  91,  1840. 

...  I  went  on  Wednesday  to  a  Lecture  on  Moral 
Philosophy  by  Sewell,  the  Professor.  It  is  the  most  extra- 
high  Tory  and  high  Church  view  that  I  ever  heard  of  which 
he  gives  us.  ...  He  argues  that  the  Government  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  educate  except  with  the  Church.  So  far  I 
agree  with  him,  but  then  he  went  on  to  assert  the  Church's 
authority  to  ordain  rules  and  teach  doctrines  without  any 
one's  having  the  right  to  examine  into  the  Bible  and  see 
whether  or  not  those  doctrines  are  there ;  now  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  private  judgment  is  not  only  a  right  but 
a  duty.  I  shall,  I  think,  however,  hear  him  out,  and  see 
what  he  has  to  urge  for  his  opinions. 

To  his  Mother 

Undated. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Tait  preached  last  Monday  before  the  Univer 
sity  ;  his  sermon  was  beautifully  written,  and  as  a  piece  of 
argument  complete  as  far  as  it  went;  but  I  cannot  say  I  liked 
it,  for  its  tendency  was  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  to  be 
in  the  Church  if  you  happened  so  to  be,  but  that  it  is  not 
much  difference.  I  think  Mr.  Scott's  plan  of  opposing  the 
Newmanites  much  better  than  such  ultra  views.  .  .  . 

To  1m  Mother 

October  24,  1840. 

...  We  had  a  very  strong  sermon  last  Sunday,  and 
generally  speaking  a  very  good  one,  I  think,  against  the 
Newmanites;  it  was  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  head  of  Oriel 
College.  Newman  spoke  very  highly  of  his  last  Bampton 
Lectures  in  a  notice  in  the  British  Critic ;  and  I  think 
Hawkins  was  afraid  he  would  be  identified  with  that  party, 
and  therefore  took  this  opportunity  to  declare  his  opinions. 
His  sermon  consisted  in  tracing — even  in  the  very  earliest  of 
the  Fathers,  even  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
Apostles — a  disposition  to  exalt  too  highly  the  human 
instruments  used  by  the  Almighty  for  spreading  the  Gospel ; 
it  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  times,  as  there  was  then  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  depreciate  those  instruments  ;  but  Mr. 
Hawkins  observed  that  the  same  tendency  existed  even  in 
the  Apostles'  times,  and  yet  they  never  show  that  disposition. 
I  think  he  pressed  the  point  a  good  deal  too  far,  but,  on  the 
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whole,  it  was  an  excellent  sermon  and  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  I  should  hope. 

With  all  these  voices  making  themselves  heard 
the  atmosphere  was  doubtless  stimulating,  but  the 
position  bewildering.  He  begins  to  be  affected  by 
the  sense  of  great  irregularities  in  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  : — 

To  Us  Mother 

May  23,  1840. 

.  .  .  We  had  a  sermon  last  Sunday  which  had  caused  some 
sensation  in  the  University  and  not,  I  think,  without  reason ; 
it  consisted  of  an  analysis  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
Church  Canons  and  Church  Rubric  are  not  observed  by 
those  who  have  sworn  to  the  observance  of  them,  namely,  the 
Clergy.  The  list  is  certainly  most  fearful ;  to  my  mind  it 
fully  accounts  for  all  the  dissent,  infidelity,  Puseyitism,  and 
so  forth  now  so  prevalent.  We  must  pray  that  God  will 
help  us  to  a  better  condition. 

And  he  is  also  distressed  by  the  want  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  ordinary  life  of  Churchmen  : — 

To  Katy 

November  11,  1840. 

.  .  .  This  "  walking  by  sight  and  not  by  faith  "  is  exem 
plified,  I  think,  in  the  way  people  have  nowadays  of  refusing 
to  give  anything  to  the  commencement  of  a  thing  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  see  the  end  of.  The  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  wishes  to  commence  a  Cathedral  in  his  Diocese,  and 
desires  to  lay  out  what  he  has  in  building  the  Choir  or  upper 
part,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  added  afterwards,  as  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  (or  at  least  it  appears  so)  to  get  enough  at 
once  to  finish  the  whole,  but  now  people  say  they  will  with 
draw  their  contributions  unless  it  is  a  complete  building,  and 
so  I  believe  they  will  only  have  a  large  Parish  Church.  The 
times  are  changed  certainly ;  there  are  but  two  Cathedrals  in 
England  that  were  finished  at  once,  S.  Paul's  and  Christ 
Church  here,  and  the  rest  rose  up  slowly  in  succeeding 
generations. 
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To  his  Mother 

February  8,  1841. 

The  Papists  are  certainly  beating  us  in  this  respect  (self- 
sacrifice).  Lady  Stourton  has  just  gone  out  as  a  Sister  of 
Mercy  to  Botany  Bay  to  assist  to  teach  the  convicts.  Miss 
Agnew  is  constantly  in  the  worst  parts  of  Bermondsey 
attending  upon  the  poor ;  and  all  this  is  done  so  quietly 
that  the  former  case  is  hardly  known  anywhere  and  the  latter 
very  little  ;  it  is  done,  too,  under  the  direction  of  their  Priest, 
who  is  surely  the  proper  person  to  do  such  things.  If  we  do 
such  things  we  make  such  a  fuss  and  get  up  Societies  and 
publish  reports,  and  have  gossiping  tea-meetings  (they  go  to 
Church  instead  of  that),  and  cannot  do  anything  in  sub 
mission  but  cry  out  about  being  dictated  to  and  domineered 
over.  They  put  us  to  shame,  and  the  only  comfort  is  when 
one  thinks  that  things  would  not  be  so  if  people  acted  up  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  great  want  in  our  present 
state  of  things,  in  my  opinion,  is  some  means  of  carrying  off 
the  superabundant  enthusiasm  of  the  country ;  people  with 
strong,  ardent  feelings  cannot  sit  down  to  the  quiet  duties  of 
their  station  ;  and  the  result  is  that  such  men  are  becoming 
Newmanites,  Wesleyans,  Papists,  etc.,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  such  feeling  evaporates  in  religious  conversa 
tion  ;  it  would  be  a  higher  attainment,  I  should  suppose,  to 
devote  all  this  warmth  of  heart  to  the  everyday  duties  of 
life,  but  this  we  cannot  persuade  people  to  do,  and  surely  all 
this  enthusiasm  might,  if  properly  directed,  have  converted 
half  the  heathen  world  by  this  time,  besides  the  necessity  of 
our  having  a  Poor  Law  and  other  mischievous  things  within 
the  country. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  Newmanite  Party 
which  try  him — especially  their  mannerisms,  but 
he  condones  much  because  of  the  spiritual  force  of 
their  leader  and  the  higher  standard  of  life  at 
which  the  movement  aims  : — 

To  his  Mother 

May  31,  1841. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Newman  must  be  a  very  wonderful  man  to  have 
such  immense  power  over  all  that  come  into  contact  with 
him.  You  may  see  this  most  strikingly  in  the  way  that  all 
his  acquaintance  imitate  his  manner  and  peculiarities;  it 
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looks  like  affectation  certainly,  but  I  confess  I  believe  them 
to  be  above  that.  I  think  the  reason  is  that  in  their  minds 
his  manner  is  so  connected  with  every  good  feeling  that  mere 
association  leads  them  to  imitate  him,  and  many  I  think  do 
it  unconsciously.  It  is,  however,  very  absurd  to  see  them  all 
hold  their  heads  slightly  on  one  side,  all  speak  in  very  soft 
voices,  all  speak  quick  and  make  long  pauses  between  their 
sentences,  and  all  on  reaching  their  seats  fall  on  their  knees 
exactly  as  if  their  legs  were  knocked  from  under  them.  He 
preached  on  Christian  wisdom,  pointing  out  how  essential  it 
is  that  it  must  follow,  not  precede,  faith ;  showing  how  the 
opposite  position  led  directly  and  almost  invariably  to 
Socinianism. 

To  his  Mother 

January  30,  1841. 

...  It  has  become  quite  the  fashion  amongst  the  New- 
manites  of  late  to  speak  in  rapturous  admiration  of  Wesley ; 
one  never  knows  what  crotchets  these  people  will  run  into, 
but  I  do  believe  many  of  the  lower  class  of  Newmanites  are 
fast  going  towards  Popery,  and  I  always  thought  Methodism 
very  near  akin  to  it. 

He  had  already  sought  relief  from  speculation 
in  practical  religious  duties,  such  as  Sunday  school 
work,1  and  he  now  seeks  relief  in  the  study  of  the 
Prayer  Book : — 

To  his  MotJier 

January  30,  1841. 

...  I  am  beginning  to  study  the  history  of  the  Prayer 
Book  this  term  ;  I  like  the  kind  of  study  very  much,  and  it 
gives  me  more  acquaintance  with  the  Early  Fathers  than  I 
can  get  in  any  other  form.  It  is  very  remarkable,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  think  an  elevating  thought,  to  know  that 
the  same  prayers  to  a  great  extent,  and  nearly,  too,  in  the 
same  order,  have  been  used  ever  since  the  Church  began; 
but  people's  minds  are  not  the  same  as  when  they  considered 
themselves  not  to  have  attended  Divine  Service  unless  they 
had  been  present  at  the  Communion. 

His  birthday  letter  (November  30,  1840)  reveals 
the  things  which  are  still  nearest  to  his  heart : — 

1  " Earlier  Years"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
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To  1m  Mother 

November  30,  1840. 

...  You  cannot  think  how  much  older  I  feel  to-day;  I 
think  the  weather  must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  me.  I  feel 
gloomy  and  uncomfortable  at  the  thought  of  being  so  much 
older ;  I  see  almost  every  one  around  me  feeling  less  and  less 
sympathy  with  their  fellow-men  as  they  grow  older ;  and  I 
dread  the  same  hardness  stealing  over  myself.  It  was  our 
Communion  Sunday  yesterday,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
over  how  everything  in  my  life  had  been  arranged  as  if  to 
force  me  to  be  everything  good,  and  how  little  I  had 
benefited  compared  to  what  I  might  have  done ;  and  though 
the  thought  at  that  time  rather  tended  to  compose  than 
depress  me,  yet  now  the  gloomy  side  has  been  haunting  me 
ever  since.  I  do  not  know  any  comfort  for  anything  equal 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church ;  since  I  wrote  the  above  I 
have  been  to  Chapel,  and  I  feel  in  good  spirits  now,  though 
rather  cheerful  than  merry.  I  am  longing  for  the  time  when 
I  shall  see  you  again,  my  own  mamma ;  there  is  no  place  like 
Axon  for  comfort  of  mind,  at  least  none  that  I  know. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  the  stir  about  Tract  XC. 
begins,  and  he  determines  not  to  take  a  side : — 1 

To  his  Mother 

BALLIOL,  March  15,  1841. 

The  disturbance  about  the  Tract  still  continues,  and  I 
confess  makes  me  feel  very  anxious,  absurd  as  it  may  sound. 
The  Heads  of  Houses  met  the  other  day,  and  finding  no  one 
of  their  body  knew  anything  of  the  Tract,  separated  to  read 
it ;  but  first  voted  a  censure  on  Mr.  Tait  and  the  other 
three  who  had  signed  the  Protest  for  not  bringing  it  before 
them  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  referring  it  in  this  way 
to  public  opinion.  Yesterday  they  met  again  and  passed  a 
very  severe  censure  on  the  Tract  itself,  condemning  the 
authors  of  it  as  acting  contrary  to  the  Statutes.  Newman 
will  submit,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  withdraw  the  Tract,  but 
the  business  will  be  very  serious  indeed  if  the  matter  is 
brought  before  University  Convocation  or  before  the  Bishops ; 
in  the  first  case  a  schism  in  the  Church  would  be  almost 
inevitable,  as  there  would  be  numbers  coming  up  from  the 

1  ft  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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country  to  vote,  who  either  believed  Newman  held  corre 
spondence  with  the  Pope  or  else  worshipped  him.  If  it 
came  before  the  Bishops  I  fear  the  result  would  be  that 
Newman  and  his  friends  would  leave  the  Church,  and  the 
reaction  would  be  tremendous.  I  would  not  even  express  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case ;  if  you  trust  one  party  the 
Tract  is  a  piece  of  the  most  complete  Jesuitical  juggling,  if 
the  other  nothing  can  be  more  fair. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  study  of  dogmatics 
would  be  as  helpful  to  him  in  this  crisis  as  the  study 
of  works  of  devotion  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
term  he  writes  : — 

To  his  Mother 

BALLIOL,  May  4,  1841. 

...  I  am  going  to  begin  studying  the  Articles  this  term, 
though  not  without  some  reluctance  ;  the  questions  that  arise 
are  so  deep  and  difficult  that  I  do  not  know  a  more  dangerous , 
study.  What  a  difficult  question  that  is  between  the  Papists 
and  ourselves — "  Whether,  by  God's  grace  assisting,  man  can 
perform  a  single  perfectly  good  and  holy  action."  Those  I 
am  going  to  read  this  term  are  those  from  the  9th  to  the 
18th  inclusive,  being  that  division  which  concerns  men  as 
individuals  and  treats  of  their  acceptance  with  God. 

Later  on  he  says  : — 

To  his  Mother 

February  9,  1842. 

...  I  shall  try  to  find  Blunfs  book  on  the  Articles,  since 
Katy  likes  it,  and  read  it ;  I  never  found  any  difficulty  with 
the  Articles  merely  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view  as  guides  for 
our  belief,  but  as  controversial  Articles  they  are  very  badly 
worded.  Why,  for  instance,  should  we  lay  so  much  stress  on 
the  Formula  of  Justification  by  faith  only  when  those  words 
are  to  be  found  only  in  one  place  in  the  Bible,  and  there  it 
is  declared  that  we  are  not  justified  by  faith  only  ?  And  for 
the  thirteenth  Article — when  it  is  pressed  to  verbal  accuracy 
we  shall  have  to  put  Socrates  dying  a  martyr  to  high 
religious  principle  on  a  level  with  Nero;  for  the  article 
cannot  be  confined  to  Christians,  as  the  grace  of  God  has 
been  given  to  them  all,  but  I  will  see  what  Blunt  says. 
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It  is  evident  that  there  was  that  in  his  letters 
home  at  this  time  which  occasioned  comment  and 
not  a  little  anxiety  : — 

To  Katy 

March  8,  1841. 

...  I  have  another  book  here  which  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  send  you  down,  but  I  am  afraid  of  shocking  your 
consciences,  as  it  is  a  Papistical  work ;  it  is  very  beautiful, 
and  whatever  errors  there  are,  and  of  course  there  are  plenty, 
they  come  out  plainly  and  are  easily  seen ;  it  is  a  little  book, 
and  if  you  like  to  have  it  I  will  enclose  it  in  my  next  letter. 
I  am  reading  now  to  get  up  the  subject  of  monasteries ;  I 
have  put  off  my  motion  till  this  day  week,  and  by  that  time 
I  hope  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  their  general 
character.  Hume  is  the  only  writer  I  can  find  who  blames 
the  English  Monasteries  at  the  Reformation;  and  Fox  I 
have  not  yet  examined,  but  I  think  he  does  also.  There 
remain  still  in  the  Bodleian  testimonials  to  the  character  of 
some  hundreds  of  those  institutions  signed  by  Henry's  com 
missioners,  and  lauding  them  to  the  skies.  And  then  how 
just  it  was  after  these  monks  had  been  turned  out  upon  the 
world  not  to  repeal  the  law  which  made  it  illegal  for  them 
to  inherit  property,  but,  if  any  was  left  to  them,  gave  it  to 
the  foundation  to  which  it  belonged  !  No ;  instead  of  repeal 
ing  the  law  the  poor  wretches  were  made  mendicants,  and  if 
any  money  came  by  inheritance  to  any  one  of  them  it  went 
to  the  courtiers  who  had  seized  the  lands. 

But  there  is  a  place  left  in  his  mind  for  the 
more  spiritual  things  of  religion  :— 

To  hw  Mother 

BALLIOL,  May  4,  1841. 

.  .  .  Our  senior  Fellow  is  very  ill,  and  not  expected  to  live ; 
I  do  not  know  him  myself  the  least,  but  those  who  do  speak 
of  him  as  a  most  excellent  person,  and  show  how  much  they 
value  him  by  the  anxiety  they  evidently  feel  on  his  account. 
.  .  .  He  is  prayed  for  in  the  Chapel  every  day,  morning  and 
evening ;  I  do  not  know  anything  which  tends  more  to  bind 
the  members  of  a  Society  together  than  uniting  in  such 
prayers  for  one  of  themselves;  there  is  a  sort  of  feeling 
produced  that  you  are  one  of  a  family;  that  if  you  are 
afflicted  you  are  not  in  the  midst  of  those  that  feel  no 
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sympathy  for  your  sorrow.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wonder  that 
those  who  have  no  other  ties  should  love  Oxford  better  than 
any  other  place. 

And  his  reliance  on  the  surer  foundation  keeps 
him  steady  in  the  midst  of  strife  : — 

To  his  Mother 

May  20,  1841. 

.  .  .  The  controversy  here  seems  almost  to  have  revived 
again.  ...  I  see  nothing  as  yet  but  doubt  and  perplexity, 
but  whatever  the  science  of  religion  may  be,  the  duties  are 
quite  plain,  generally  speaking. 

Ultimately  the  battle  of  the  Tract  concentrated 
on  Ward.  The  first  blow  levelled  at  him  is 
the  deprivation  of  his  mathematical  lectureship. 
Personally  Temple  must  have  regretted  the  attack 
on  his  friend  ;  but  he  owns  that  from  the  Master's 
point  of  view  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise 
under  the  conditions  of  those  days. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841  two  new  figures  appear 
upon  the  scene,  one,  an  ecclesiastical  hero  after 
Temple's  own  heart.  The  divergence  of  Temple 
and  Selwyn  in  respect  of  theological  opinion  was 
marked,  but  they  were  men  of  the  same  type  and 
mutually  respected  each  other.  When  Bishop 
Selwyn  died,  there  is  a  characteristic  allusion  made 
to  him  in  one  of  Bishop  Temple's  private  letters 
as  "  the  most  disinterested  man  in  regard  to  money 
matters  that  I  ever  knew."  It  was  the  same  dis 
interestedness  in  a  different  form  which  struck  the 
undergraduate.1 

The  other  figure  was  Dr.  Arnold,  who  came  up 
to  Oxford  at  this  time  to  lecture  as  Professor  of 
Modern  History.2  He  too  had  much  in  him  in 
which  Temple  shared,  although  at  the  time  of  the 
first  meeting  there  were  more  affinities  between 

1  "  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 
2  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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Temple  and  the  great  Missionary  Bishop.  As 
years  went  by  the  relations  were  doubtless  reversed, 
and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  burnt 
longest  and  latest  in  Temple's  breast,  the  zeal  for 
the  missionary  cause  or  the  zeal  of  the  Christian 
teacher. 

To  Ms  Mother 

February  9,  1842. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Arnold  has  been  lecturing  here  lately,  as  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History.  His  opinions  rather  clash 
with  most  here,  but  there  is  something  very  manly  about 
him.  I  sometimes  wish  he  were  not  a  Whig. 

The  limit  of  the  influence  which  Newman  and 
his  school  exercised  upon  Temple's  mind  had  not 
yet  been  reached,  and  for  the  time  the  teaching 
of  Arnold  was  disregarded ;  but  unconsciously 
Temple  received  into  himself  the  germ  of  a  new 
spirit  in  the  coming  of  Arnold.  Something  of  a 
like  kind  had  already  been  experienced  in  the 
teaching  of  Tait,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  Balliol ; 
but  Arnold  added  to  the  influence  the  power  of  a 
great  personality.  The  casual  coming  together  of 
the  two  men  marked  an  epoch  in  Temple's  career, 
and  with  the  entrance  of  Arnold  upon  the  scene 
these  references  to  Temple's  undergraduate  days 
may  fittingly  close.  There  was  much  around  him 
to  unsettle,  but  he  was  not  left  in  any  state  of 
doubt  as  to  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  He  spent 
Holy  Week  on  the  eve  of  his  final  examination  at 
Oxford ;  and  found  rest,  as  throughout  his  life,  in 
central  truths.1 


Dr.  Arnold  died  on  June  12,  1842,  and  Temple 
was  not  yet  settled  into  his  place  as  tutor  at  Balliol 
before  there  came  from  Tait,  the  newly  elected 
headmaster,  the  offer  of  an  assistant  mastership  at 

1  "  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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Rugby.  The  correspondence  between  himself  and 
his  mother  on  the  subject  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
not  only  as  showing  Temple's  first  impressions  in 
regard  to  the  school  over  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  preside,  and  his  own  relations  at  the  time  to  the 
Oxford  movement,  but  as  giving  an  insight  into  his 
mother's  character  —  a  combination  of  religious 
common-sense,  amounting  almost  to  genius,  and  of 
sensitive  truthfulness,  which  reveals  from  whom 
her  son  inherited  that  quality. 

To  his  Mother 

DOLGELLY,  August  9,  1842. 

.  .  .  Tait  has  been  extremely  kind,  and  he  writes  with  his 
heart  so  much  set  upon  the  plan  that  gratitude  would  incline 
me  to  do  my  best  for  him,  if  there  were  no  other  considera 
tion.  At  the  same  time  there  are  serious  considerations  on 
the  other  hand ;  when  I  first  came  to  Oxford  I  came  with  a 
strong  feeling  against  Puseyism,  and  naturally  was  thrown 
very  much  into  the  society  of  Tait  and  those  men  who  oppose 
Pusey  most  strongly.  At  the  same  time  I  felt  somehow  that 
what  I  now  saw  and  heard  was  not  what  I  had  been  taught 
from  childhood ;  that  though  the  Doctrines  were  nominally 
the  same,  yet  they  were  understood  in  a  very  different  sense ; 
and  I  began  at  last  to  discover  that  while  I  thought  myself 
inclined  to  the  one  party,  and  did  really  think  I  was  believing 
the  so-called  evangelical  doctrine,  I  had  been  acting  upon 
the  other ;  that,  in  fact,  I  had  thought  I  was  believing  one 
thing  when  I  was  really  believing  another.  I  began  to  find 
that  the  principle  of  obedience,  which  you  know  was 
made  the  keystone  of  our  education,  was  professed  by  Pusey 
and  his  friends  and  was  acted  upon,  but  was  really,  though 
of  course  not  nominally,  rejected  by  the  others.  You  must 
have  seen  that  I  was  changing,  but  I  do  really  think  that  it 
was  merely  my  head  that  was  changing  and  not  my  heart, 
and  that  what  appeared  inconsistent  was  really  the  truest 
consistency.  My  mind  is  now,  I  believe,  made  up  as  to  the 
line  of  doctrines  I  should  accept,  though  I  should  not  pretend 
to  say  that  it  is  on  the  particular  points.  And  now  I  am 
thinking  of  going  to  Rugby,  the  place  of  all  others  from 
which  the  most  violent  opposition  to  such  doctrines  has 
proceeded ;  and  I  confess  I  do  feel  a  fear  lest  the  shock  of  so 
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sudden  a  change  of  society  should  make  me  very  uncomfortable, 
to  say  the  least ;  for  undoubtedly  for  the  next  two  years  I 
shall  have  to  adopt  the  most  impenetrable  reserve — a  habit 
which  I  have  begun  to  learn  already,  but  which  I  am  always 
afraid  of  carrying  too  far,  as  it  is  but  a  short  step  from 
thence  to  insincerity  and  moral  cowardice.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
proposing  to  walk  by  the  edge  of  a  dangerous  precipice  and  over 
very  unpleasant  ground  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  Yet  I  believe 
I  am  doing  right  in  accepting  Tait's  offer.  I  have  thought 
of  both  sides,  and  I  confess  I  had  rather  not,  if  I  could  avoid 
it,  remain  in  Oxford  during  the  next  year,  and  I  hope,  too,  I 
may  learn  something  towards  the  management  of  a  Tutorship 
at  Balliol  under  the  guidance  of  so  practised  a  hand  as  Tait. 
I  must  pray  to  be  preserved  amidst  the  temptations,  and  you 
will  pray  for  me  too,  dearest  mamma.  The  whole  project 
may  end  in  nothing,  after  all,  and  if  so  I  shall  feel  that  it 
was  better  for  me  not  to  go. 

From  his  Mother 

AXON,  August  12,  1842. 

When  I  read  the  first  part  of  your  letter  this  morning  I 
was  pleased  and  thankful  for  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shown  you,  because  it  is  so  very  honourable  to  you,  and 
sufficiently  lucrative,  without  giving  you  such  very  hard 
work  as  you  have  now ;  but  as  I  read  on  my  feelings  changed 
to  an  undefined  sense  of  something  wrong  about  it,  which 
made  me  so  nervous  that  I  could  not  clearly  see  what  dis 
tressed  me  until  I  read  Netta's  bit,  and  then  it  was  as  clear 
as  the  day.  It  seems  to  me  hardly  possible  that  Mr.  Tait 
should  be  unacquainted  with  your  present  opinions,  and  if 
he  is  not  so,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  your  accepting  a 
situation  under  him — with  the  leave  of  the  Master  of  Balliol 
— and  then  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  keeping  up  a  painful 
reserve.  But  if  Mr.  Tait  still  imagines  that  you  still  retain 
the  same  opinions  as  those  you  held  when  you  first  went  to 
Oxford,  it  is  clearly  your  duty  to  undeceive  him  at  once, 
without  waiting  to  know  whether  he  wants  you  or  not,  for 
you  cannot  honourably  enter  his  house  holding  opinions 
different  from  him  without  acquainting  him  that  you  do  so. 
The  more  I  reflect  upon  it  the  more  I  think  you  have  been 
led  by  your  feelings  more  than  you  ought ;  you  naturally 
feel  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Tait  and  think  you  ought  to  do 
what  he  wishes,  and  on  that  account  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
your  comfort  by  living  in  an  unnatural  state  of  reserve.  But 
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to  do  so  seems  to  me  to  be  professing  High  Church  and 
acting  Low — taking  feeling  and  not  principle  for  your  guide. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  middle 
way  between  right  and  wrong.  You  must  be  open  with  Mr. 
Tait,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  accept  you  or  not,  for  you  will 
be  placed  in  a  very  different  situation  at  Rugby  to  what  you 
have  been.  You  must  be  considered  to  have  formed  your 
opinions,  or  you  would  not  be  fit  to  instruct  others ;  still, 
were  it  only  a  matter  of  feeling,  a  change  might  take  place 
without  affecting  your  character  as  you  get  older,  but 
principles  are  the  same  for  boys  and  men.  Is  Mr.  Jelf  likely 
to  approve  of  your  going  to  Rugby  ?  I  suppose  Mr.  Scott 
would  like  it.  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  you  to  have  to  live 
with  people  from  whom  you  differ  in  opinion  without  being 
fully  at  liberty  to  express  your  own  ;  but  this  restraint  might 
be  good  for  you,  and  wisely  and  mercifully  ordered  to  keep 
you  in  the  middle  way,  but  with  Mr.  Tait  no  such  reserve  is 
necessary.  If  he  accepts  you,  he  can  only  require  you  not  to 
bring  forward  different  opinions  unnecessarily.  It  is  a  sore 
temptation  and  your  first  real  trial — a  situation  is  offered 
you  which  thousands  would  be  too  happy  in  accepting,  but 
oh,  my  beloved  Freddy,  do  not  let  your  first  step  be  marked 
by  an  insincerity  that  would,  in  my  mind,  throw  a  shade 
over  your  fair  character  and  bright  name — do  not  let  any 
plausible  reasoning  in  your  own  mind  persuade  you  that  you 
can  either  accept  or  decline  Mr.  Tait^s  offer  without  opening 
your  whole  mind  to  him. 

To  his  Moflier 

August  16,  1842. 

Thank  you  for  your  nice  letter,  which  I  quite  agreed  with, 
mamma;  you  know  I  always  do.  But  I  think  you  must 
have  misunderstood  me  if  you  thought  I  meant  that  any 
reserve  would  be  necessary  between  myself  and  Tait,  who 
knows  already  pretty  well  that  I  by  no  means  agree  with 
him  in  many  most  important  points ;  indeed,  as  far  as  acting 
is  concerned,  nothing  would  make  me,  I  trust,  act  deliberately 
contrary  to  my  opinions  or  even,  which  is  in  effect  the  same, 
not  act  upon  them,  in  the  face  of  anybody  at  Rugby ;  but  I 
meant  that  living  as  I  should  be,  very  much  in  the  company 
of  the  other  masters,  I  should  certainly  never  be  permitted  to 
rest  were  I  openly  to  profess  my  opinions  to  them ;  at  the 
same  time  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  case  where  it  would  become 
my  duty  in  the  presence  of  men  so  much  older  than  myself, 
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and  all  of  them  Clergymen,  to  express  a  dissent  from  what 
they  taught.  The  case  stands  thus :  I  go  there  as  a  sub 
ordinate  of  Taifs,  Tait  well  knowing  my  present  opinions ; 
it  is  therefore  his  fault,  not  mine,  if  he,  notwithstanding 
that  knowledge,  places  me  in  a  situation  in  which  we  cannot 
act  together,  and  from  what  I  know  of  him  I  should  think 
he  would  take  very  good  care  not  to  do  that.  Still,  it  must 
be  a  great  discomfort  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  converse  freely 
with  those  with  whom  I  should  be  associated,  or  if  I  did,  to 
be  liable  to  eternal  debates ;  this  discomfort  I  am  willing  to 
bear  if  I  could  be  of  use  to  Tait,  but  if  at  any  time  I  have 
to  act,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  afraid.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
least  suspicion  of  insincerity  can  attach  to  this ;  it  seems  to 
me,  when  Tait  knows  how  I  think,  the  matter  rests  with 
himself,  not  with  me.  That  Tait  knows  it  I  am  quite 
certain.  .  .  .  Tait  .  .  .  does  thoroughly  appreciate 
conscientious  conduct,  however  mistaken,  and  though  he  is, 
of  course,  a  little  more  ready  in  perceiving  it  in  one  who 
agrees  with  him  than  in  one  who  differs,  I  do  not  think  he  is 
ever  wilfully  unfair,  and  he  could  not,  I  am  sure,  live  with  a 
conscientious  man  without  acknowledging  him  to  be  such. 
.  .  .  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  other  masters1  writings  I 
should  think  them  inclined  to  be  much  more  stern  ;  indeed,  a 
long  residence  in  the  country  amongst  men  who  all  hold  the 
same  opinions  as  essentially  true  must  tend  to  make  men  think 
that  all  who  believe  otherwise  cannot  be  good  men,  or  if  they 
are,  must  be  simpletons :  with  such  men  I  could  not  profess 
my  opinions  freely,  for  I  cannot  talk  freely  when  my  opinions 
are  considered  ipsojacto  a  complete  condemnation  of  myself, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  to  charitable  men  of  whatever 
kind  I  could  talk  freely  where  there  was  fair  opportunity,  but 
if  people  are  intolerant,  which  is  the  modern  word  people 
seem  to  understand  better  than  uncharitable,  I  cannot  open 
my  lips  in  comfort :  I  do  not  believe  I  was  ever  framed  for 
argument.  Do  you  think,  under  this  view  of  the  case,  I  can 
fairly  be  charged  with  insincerity  if,  when  Tait  knows  how  I 
disagree  with  him,  I  should  still  accept  his  offer  ?  I  confess 
I  do  not,  but  if  you  do  I  will  certainly  write  and  refuse  it 
immediately. 

To  hw  Mother 

DOLGELLY,  September  15,  1842. 

I  have  had  a  message  from  the  Master  telling  me  he  will 
require  my  services  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  him 
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to  avail  himself  of  them ;  I  have  written  to  Tait  to  decline 
the  Mastership  at  Rugby,  as  the  Master  distinctly  wishes  me 
to  be  in  Oxford  and  in  residence. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  letters  that  his  four 
years  at  the  University  had  had  their  effect  on  the 
evangelical  training  of  his  early  years ;  moreover, 
that  his  standpoint  was  not  Tait's,  and  that  Tait 
was  aware  of  the  fact.  This  is  the  period  at  which 
the  influence  of  the  Oxford  Movement  upon  him 
reached  high- water  mark. 

He  is,  however,  determined  to  be  fair  all  round : — 

To  his  Mother 

BALLIOL,  May  1,  1843. 

...  I  have  been  reading  lately  Pagefs  Warden  ofBark- 
ingholt.  I  cannot  imagine  what  induces  people  to  write  such 
books.  I  cannot  believe  any  good  can  be  done  by  spiteful 
exposure  of  the  bad  parts  of  the  Evangelical  views,  least  of  all 
by  exposing  them  to  ridicule.  It  always  seems  to  me  like  a 
confession  of  weakness  when  a  man  descends  to  that.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  confess  I  am  tired  of  the  aggressive  Theology 
altogether,  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  it  were  laid  aside  for 
ten  years  or  so  till  men  were  calmed.  I  was  inclined  to  be 
very  angry  with  — —  on  Good  Friday ;  he  preached  before 
the  University  on  the  subject  of  Justification.  He  gave 
exactly — though  certainly  without  knowing  it — the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Church  as  declared  by  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  it  could  not  be  safe  to  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Roman  Catholics;  so 
he  gave  another  view  as  being  theirs,  and  proceeded  to  abuse 
them  for  maintaining  it  with  the  regular  formulae  "  gratifica 
tion  of  human  pride,"  "  arrogant  assumption  of  merit,'"  etc. 
Now,  really,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  right  to  attack  people 
without  being  certain  what  they  maintain ;  at  any  rate  not 
to  attribute  to  them  an  opinion  which  you  have  no  ground 
but  hearsay  to  believe  to  be  theirs.  That  the  view  he  gave 
as  his  own  and  as  that  of  our  Church  is  really  the  Roman,  I 
am  quite  certain.  This  timidity  which  makes  people  so 
afraid  of  finding  the  slightest  agreement  between  themselves 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  is  to  my  mind  by  no  means 
creditable. 
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The  kind  of  impression  which  Temple  made  at 
this  period  upon  those  who  knew  him — the  com 
bination  of  high  ability  with  simple  modesty,  and 
the  touch  of  what  almost  amounted  to  saintliness — 
was  so  unusual  and  striking  as  to  call  forth  the 
following  letter  (the  precise  year  is  not  known) : — 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  J elf  to  Mrs.  Temple 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  January  29. 

...  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  to  you  a  sermon  of  my 
brother's  which,  as  the  subject  is  at  present  much  talked 
about,  and  is  in  itself  of  immense  interest,  I  think  you  may 
like  to  see.  At  any  rate  it  will  show  you  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  my  kind  friends  at  Axon.  Freddy  is  working  away 
very  hard  ;  he  had  a  cold  about  two  days  ago  but  is  now  well 
again.  I  cannot  help  putting  a  small  pencil-mark  opposite  a 
passage  of  the  sermon  on  page  thirty-eight,  as  I  think  you 
will  like  to  know  that  my  brother  confessed  to  me  that  when 
he  wrote  those  words  he  had  Freddy  in  his  eye.  This  I 
write  for  your  own  private  eyes,  as  there  is  no  one  so  good 
but  that  praise  may  spoil  him,  and  if  I  thought  it  would 
reach  him  I  should  have  kept  it  to  myself. 

The  question  raised  by  the  Oxford  controversy 
had  inevitably  led  to  the  further  question,  the  basis 
of  religious  belief — Is  faith  to  rest  on  external 
authority  or  on  the  voice  of  conscience  ? 

To  his  Mother 

BALLIOL,  February  12,  1843. 

There  are  two  courses :  to  obey  the  Church  as  if  she  had 
final  authority,  as  if  in  short  she  were  infallible  or  nearly  so ; 
or  carefully  to  cultivate  all  those  principles  in  which  under 
her  guidance  I  have  been  trained,  affectionately  embracing 
her  commands,  but  at  the  same  time  never  pretending  to 
profess  on  her  authority  what  I  did  not  believe,  nay,  even 
leaving  her  if  I  felt  her  commands  irreconcilable  with  con 
science.  I  only  ask  what  you  think,  mamma,  but  I  do  not 
mean  I  intend  implicitly  to  follow  you.  Obedience,  obedience, 
obedience — I  could  go  through  the  world  chanting  that  one 
word ;  but  the  question  arises,  to  what  ?  to  the  voice  of  an 
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internal  monitor  or  an  external  guide?  and  if  the  latter, 
why  ?  ...  I  do  not  show  very  much,  I  believe,  how  these 
things  weigh  upon  me:  I  still  laugh  and  talk  just  as  you 
have  often  seen  me,  and  I  felt  it  as  much  during  the  Christmas 
vacation  as  I  have  at  any  time.  The  many  questions  that  are 
pressed  upon  one,  justification,  repentance,  Church  member 
ship,  Transubstantiation,  and  the  differences  between  all  who 
speak  of  them.  and think  the  question  of  justifica 
tion  a  verbal  one ;  it  seems  to  me  most  vital.  declares 

he  would  oppose  the  Ordination  of  one  who  held  Transub 
stantiation  ;  can  see  no  difference  on  that  point  between 

ourselves  and  the  Romanists.  And  all  seem  so  positive ;  and 
it  does  give  one  pain  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  onels  friends,  and 
yet  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  cannot  be  a  chameleon  and  change 
with  my  society,  though  I  feel  often  very  doubtful  whether  I 
am  right  in  that  as  it  is,  whether  I  do  not  yield  too  much  to 
the  dread  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  others. 

His  mother,  with  keen  perception,  gave  him  the 
right  kind  of  answer  to  his  letters — "  advice  "  rather 
than  "instruction,"1  but  it  was  a  "hard  saying" 
for  him. 

A  few  days  later  he  pours  out  his  whole  mind  in 
a  letter,  touching  in  its  simple  beauty  and  striking 
for  its  insight  into  spiritual  truth.  We  note  in  the 
midst  of  his  mental  trouble  the  gradual  process  by 
which  he  arrived  at  the  ultimate  conclusion  on 
which  in  after  years  he  rested.  It  is  expressed 
in  his  own  essay  on  "The  Education  of  the 
World."  We  begin  by  accepting  spiritual  truth  in 
deference  to  authority,  whether  of  the  Bible,  or 
Church,  or  parents  ;  the  final  acceptance  or  rejection 
must  depend  upon  the  verdict  of  the  trained  and 
exercised  conscience : — 

To  his  Mother 

BALLIOL,  February  21. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  my  letters  should  have  given  you 
so  much  the  appearance  of  an  overwrought  mind.  My 
friends  here,  I  fancy,  would  laugh  not  a  little  at  such  an  idea. 

1  "Earlier  Years"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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But  the  fact  was  that  I  was  then  in  a  good  deal  of  excite 
ment,  and  was  writing  in  a  hurry  that  I  might  finish  by 
sermon  time.  I  am  far  from  being  mentally  injured  by  my 
work,  except  perhaps  inasmuch  as  I  am  able  to  read  very 
little  for  myself.  And  if  I  had  less  to  do  in  one  way  I 
should  only  do  the  more  in  another.  I  am  afraid  as  to  next 
term  I  am  already  pledged  to  the  College  in  a  manner  that  I 
should  not  be  justified  in  not  fulfilling,  especially  as  I  am 
perfectly  well  and  cannot  certainly  find  in  myself  any 
symptoms  of  mental  overstraining.  What  seems  so  dark 
to  you  should  rather  be  attributed  to  my  own  perplexity, 
which  would  not  be  less  in  any  case.  Indeed,  in  the  vacation 
it  has  often  been  so  great  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  room  in  order  to  prevent  myself  from  saying  more  than 
I  wished. 

You  ask  my  confidence,  dearest  mamma;  and  you  are 
perhaps  surprised  at  my  never  before  having  spoken  openly. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  pleased  with  the  reason,  and  I 
do  not  defend  it ;  but  I  believe  I  ought  to  tell  you.  The 
reason  then  was  that  I  never  felt  sure  you  had  confidence  in 
me ;  I  felt  sure  myself  that  I  was  striving  to  find  the  right 
road ;  this  was  my  aim,  whatever  faults  1  committed  in  the 
struggle.  But  I  did  not  feel  sure  you  would  understand  me. 
I  thought  you  would  take  perplexity  for  leaning  on  myself, 
and  earnest  conviction  for  pride.  I  was  not  acting  right  in 
that,  and  it  was  very  cowardly.  But  do  now  believe  that  I 
am  not  led  astray  by  my  own  fancies  intentionally,  and  that 
I  am  trying  to  guard  against  them.  I  have  been  reading 
your  letters,  and  I  think  you  agree  with  me  more  than  you 
imagine,  but  that  you  too — forgive  me  for  saying  so — have 
been  frightened  by  the  consequences.  You  say  that  obedience 
is  due  to  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God ;  true,  but  how  do 
we  know  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  ?  You  believe  it  is, 
but  have  you  ever  carefully  examined  the  arguments  for  and 
against  ?  Do  you  trust  to  History  ?  No,  for  you  have  not 
read  history  on  the  point.  To  Authority,  then?  What 
authority  ?  The  Church  ?  and  why  the  Church  ?  and  so  on  ; 
going  backward  you  can  never  get  an  answer.  Shall  I  tell 
you  why  you  believe  the  Bible  ? — because  it  agrees  with  your 
conscience.  .  .  .  You  were  told  that  the  Bible  contained  the 
Word  of  God.  You  believed  it  and  acted  upon  that  belief, 
and  up  to  this  day  you  have  never  found  yourself  misled  by 
following  its  directions.  It  has  always  agreed  with  what 
you  cannot  but  acknowledge  is  the  voice  of  God  within  you, 
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your  conscience ;  and  now  you  believe  firmly  what  as  a  child 
you  took  on  trust.  And  so  completely  has  this  been  the 
course  you  have  taken,  that  you  have  never  thought  it 
necessary  to  study  the  arguments  for  or  against  Romanism 
or  Dissent ;  you  have  acted  upon  what  you  were  told,  and 
you  have  found  yourself  not  misled.  And  now  if  this  be 
the  course  for  you,  why  not  for  a  Dissenter  ?  Why  should 
not  he  too  act  upon  the  principles  he  has  been  taught,  till 
he  finds  they  do  not  agree  with  the  Word  of  God  in  his 
heart?  Why  is  it  incumbent  on  him  to  study  evidences 
and  overwhelm  himself  with  learning  while  the  Churchman  is 
to  be  content  with  practical  proof?  He  too  takes  on  trust 
what  he  has  been  told ;  he  too  will,  if  he  be  conscientious, 
carry  it  out  to  the  utmost,  and  surely  till  he  finds  it  disagrees 
with  the  silent  witness  within  him  he  cannot  reject  it.  Not 
that  it  is  not  a  subject  of  consideration  to  him  to  see  so 
many  Christians  differing  from  himself,  but  still  that  will 
only  make  him  more  doubtful  of  himself,  will  make  him  try 
his  opinions  so  much  the  more  by  the  only  way  in  which 
opinion  can  be  tried,  by  practising  them,  or  at  least  applying 
them  to  practice,  and  will  make  him  more  than  ever  attentive 
to  his  Bible,  which  he  has  already  convinced  himself  is  the 
Word  of  God.  This  is  what  I  meant  by  calling  on  the 
Dissenter  to  follow  out  his  own  principles,  yet  warning  him 
he  would  find  them  false ;  it  is  the  process  you  yourself  have 
followed  and  why  not  he  ?  .  .  . 

This,  then,  is  the  path  I  would  mark  out  for  myself 
as  well  as  others,  taking  the  commands  of  the  Church 
to  obey  them  and  practise  them,  till  either  they  are  more 
and  more  deeply  rooted  in  my  mind  or  better  things 
appear ;  nor  can  I  understand  what  is  meant  by  "  quench 
ing  the  Spirit,"  except  it  be  the  attempt  to  force  your 
conscience  to  believe  what  it  does  not,  and  to  disobey 
itself.  And  one  comfort  I  have  in  this  belief,  which  has 
always  accompanied  it — that  the  more  I  try  to  carry  out 
what  I  have  been  taught,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible.  Other  views  I  have  altered  ;  justification 
by  faith,  in  the  sense  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  used  commonly, 
I  have  given  up  ;  the  necessity  of  conversion  I  have  given  up  ; 
the  merely  typical  nature  of  the  Sacraments,  I  have  given 
up ;  but  a  belief  in  the  Bible  as  God^s  Word  comes  more 
and  more  home  to  me  every  day.  There  are  two  things 
more  I  have  to  remark  before  I  tell  you  what  I  think  upon 
your  letters ;  the  first  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
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estimate  the  power  of  religion  in  forming  even  the  most 
unscriptural  doctrines  into  vehicles  of  religious  truth;  in 
consideration  of  our  weakness  this  has  been  granted  us,  that 
often  we  profess  with  our  lips  and  understandings  what  we 
do  not  believe  in  our  hearts,  and  many  a  Dissenter  is  a 
Churchman  in  spirit.  There  is  an  invisible  unity  between 
all  religious  men;  the  same  truths  actuate  them  all,  and 
many  a  man,  who  by  circumstances  has  been  led  to  express 
his  belief  in  a  form  different  from  that  which  the  Church  has 
described,  has  nevertheless  the  same  belief  though  he  knows 
it  not.  And  secondly,  if  this  be  so,  how  much  ought  we  to 
cultivate  that  charity  "  which  hopeth  all  things  " ;  and  while 
we  profess  that  we  do  hold  our  belief,  not  as  mere  opinion 
but  as  truth,  confess  nevertheless  that  we  are  fallible  and 
that  perhaps  those  who  differ  most  from  us  in  appearance 
agree  most  in  reality.  Let  us  judge  things  from  within  not 
from  without ;  do  not  accuse  the  Dissenter  of  insubordination 
till  we  have  considered  whether  had  we  been  so  brought  up 
we  should  have  looked  upon  submission  to  the  Church  in  a 
different  way  from  what  we  now  feel  towards  the  submission 
to  the  Pope  ;  do  not  blame  the  Romanist  for  idolatry  till  we 
have  considered  whether,  had  we  been  so  taught,  that  would 
have  been  greater  idolatry  in  us  than  it  is  now  to  pull  off 
one's  hat  on  going  into  Church,  or  to  sign  an  infant  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross.  .  .  .  Still  there  is  much  left  dark. 
But  your  letters,  dearest  mamma,  do  me  much  good,  and 
especially  the  last.  Oh,  do  not  let  us  slacken,  do  not  let 
us,  because  our  eyes  are  opened,  think  we  see  all !  Let  us 
remember  that  once  we  doubted  of  what  we  now  believe,  and 
perhaps  time  will  show  us  that  the  Bible  contains  doctrines 
we  never  dreamt  of.1 

In  the  line  of  thought  running  through  these 
letters  the  influence  of  Coleridge  is  perceptible. 
"  He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than 
Truth  will  proceed  by  loving  his  own  Sect  or 
Church  better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving 
himself  better  than  all." 

Years  later  Dr.  Temple  summed  up  the  Newman 
episode  by  saying  :  "  Newman's  initial  mistake  was 

1  See  "Earlier  Years"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
2  Aphorism  xxv.,  second  edition  of  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  96. 
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that  he  began  by  searching  for  the  true  Church 
rather  than  for  the  truth— he  inverted  the  right 
order."1 

The  next  series  of  letters  deals  specially  with 
another  subject  which,  equally  with  the  supremacy 
of  conscience,  always  claimed  his  allegiance,  viz. 
the  connexion  between  faith  and  life.  The  real 
acceptance  of  doctrine  was  tested  by  the  life,  and 
the  worldliness  and  unspirituality  of  many  members 
of  the  Church  was  in  consequence  a  perpetual  grief 
to  him : — 

To  his  Mother 

March  IS,  1842  (?  3). 

.  .  .  One  thing  which  perplexes  me  much  I  find  on  every 
side:  there  is  throughout  our  Church  such  a  dreadful 
worldliness,  such  as  I  do  not  believe  can  be  paralleled  in 
any  other ;  the  idea  of  our  living  for  another  world  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  Christianity  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  higher 
morality,  a  clearer  guide  to  the  social  and  political  relations 
rather  than  as  a  religion,  essentially  a  fixing  of  the  thoughts 
upon  another  world.  From  the  supremacy  of  the  King  to  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  there  seems  to  be  the  same 
spirit  pervading  all  we  do  and  hold;  the  Sacraments  are 
neglected,  for  of  course  they  come  in  the  way  of  a  mere 
worldly  morality ;  the  very  tombstones,  instead  of  represent 
ing  the  dead  as  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  and  with  the  old 
inscriptions,  "  Lord,  have  mercy,"  and  so  forth,  now  put 
before  us  the  exploits  and  achievements  of  their  lives,  with 
almost  disgusting  encomiums  upon  their  characters.  A  life 
of  devotion  is  not  so  much  as  held  in  honour  amongst  us, 
and  I  question  whether,  if  the  characters  of  Mary  and  Martha 
were  put  before  most  of  us  without  the  names,  the  latter 
would  not  be  much  preferred.  A  man  who  lives  on  his 
estate,  spending  his  money  decently,  and  his  time  in  shooting, 
hunting,  and  visiting,  is  thought  at  least  harmless ;  but  one 
who  gives  himself  up  to  prayer  and  devotion  is  a  deserter 
of  his  social  duties,  a  deludea  fanatic.  .  .  .  And  this  is  not 

1  The  consistency  of  these  sayings  of  Coleridge  and  Temple  with 
the  preceding  letters  will  he  more  evident  if  it  be  remembered  that 
the  sayings  apply  to  mental  attitudes  proper  not  to  childhood  but 
mature  years. 
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confined  to  individuals ;  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  seem 
infected  with  it ;  they  all  seem  to  look  forward  to  a  comfort 
able  parsonage,  a  quiet  easy  life,  few  cares,  and,  in  fact,  a 
happiness  which,  though  religion  assists  in  the  formation  of, 
is  very  very  much  a  worldly  one.  And  what  is  the  cause  of 
it?  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  but  this — perversion  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  a  different  result,  it  is  true, 
from  what  the  Evangelicals  have  arrived  at,  but  springing 
from  the  same  root ;  the  Evangelicals  push  it  out  till  they 
bring  in  a  new  and  arbitrary  code  of  morality,  and  I  confess 
I  think  a  most  shocking  one;  the  generality  of  English 
Churchmen  develop  it  into  a  worldly  doctrine  which  is  almost 
as  painful.  ...  I  do  wish  charity  was  more  cultivated  among 
us,  and  it  was  that  feeling  which  made  me  first  write  to  you  on 
this  subject.  .  .  .  Our  belief  lies  deeper  than  we  can  fathom, 
and  develops  itself  but  slowly,  often  lives  on  and  moves  us  with 
a  wonderful  energy,  while  the  expression  in  which  we  clothe  it 
would,  if  acted  upon,  be  most  untrue  and  unscriptural.  But 
this  outward  expression  takes  a  fearful  vengeance  upon  us ; 
crosses  our  path  at  times  when,  but  for  it,  all  would  be  as 
clear  as  the  day ;  calls  upon  us  to  attach  to  it  the  importance 
which  only  belongs  to  the  truth  it  falsely  represents ;  and 
often  at  last  succeeds  in  closing  our  eyes  to  the  truth.  I 
wish,  and  I  suppose  every  one  wishes,  that  there  were  not  so 
many  different  views  and  creeds  around  us.  But  though  we 
cannot  avoid  that,  yet  surely  we  can  avoid  the  evil  very  much 
by  not  accustoming  ourselves  to  look  at  negative  but  at 
positive  truths.  For  that  reason  I  certainly  should  wish  to 
discourage  the  word  Protestant,  and  never  to  instruct  children 
in  our  differences  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  are  in 
continual  danger  of  bigotry  whilst  we  continue  to  talk  as 
we  do ;  and  surely  there  are  doctrines  to  be  found  in  the 
Prayers  and  in  that  wonderful  production,  the  Catechism, 
without  our  searching  for  the  differences  between  ourselves 
and  other  Christians  as  food  for  meditation.  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  have  done  right  in  saying  so  much  as  I  have  done, 
for  I  have  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  all  that  I  have  yet 
confessed  to  myself,  and  I  hardly  think  you  would  wish  me 
to  do  more. 

But  while  faith  must  be  tested  by  life,  the  corre 
sponding  truth,  that  life  needed  a  hold  on  definite 
belief  to  sustain  it,  was  strong  in  him  : — 
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To  his  Mother 

April  7,  1843. 

...  I  had  a  conversation  with  last   night  which 

made  me  rather  uncomfortable  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
theological  movement.  .  .  .  He  said  things  which  made  me 
start.  Such  things,  I  mean,  as  maintaining  that  creeds  made 
no  difference,  and  that  a  man  could  not  be  a  better  man 
because  he  realised  all  the  Athanasian  Creed.  It  has  often 
struck  me  before  that  what  are  called  Low  Church  views  are  a 
latent  form  of  Socinianism  ;  it  seems  a  strong  thing  to  say,  but 
I  mean  that  persons  who  hold  those  views  seem  to  me  not 
fully  to  realise  to  themselves  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord ;  not 
that  they  do  not  believe  it,  but  that  it  does  not  run  through 
all  their  opinions  in  the  way  that  it  ought  to  do.  And  I 
think  their  indifference  to  the  Creeds  is  a  proof  of  this ;  they 
do  not  see  how  much  depends  on  the  right  apprehension  of 
this  one  doctrine,  which  is  surely  that  which  distinguishes 
revealed  religion  from  mere  morality. 

In  the  next  letter  he  returns  to  the  subject  of 
Christian  unity  and  the  best  means  of  promoting 
it:— 

May  20,  1843. 

...  I  think  you  will  understand  from  this  what  I  feel  in 
regard  to  Dissenters.  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  from  them 
that  I  think  their  principles  wrong,  but  what  I  would  urge 
them  to  would  be  holiness  of  life  rather  than  attendance  at 
Church;  holiness  of  life  such  as  is  described  in  the  Bible, 
self-denying,  taking  up  the  cross,  visiting  the  fatherless  and 
widows,  keeping  itself  unspotted  from  the  world.  For  sure 
I  am  that  the  holier  a  man  is  the  more  likely  he  is  to  come 
to  the  Church,  and  that  indeed  if  he  faithfully  follow  his 
conscience  as  surely  as  Catholic  truth  is  set  before  him,  so 
surely  will  he  accept  it  gladly.  What  I  think  so  important 
is  that  the  Dissenters  should  know  that  we  do  not  wish  them 
to  exchange  a  spiritual  life  for  a  mere  set  of  forms,  but  for  a 
life  still  more  spiritual  than  they  can  ever  hope  to  reach 
when  out  of  communion  with  the  Church.  I  want  them 
to  learn  that  it  is  not  obedience  merely  that  we  require ; 
it  is  not  that  we  wish  them  to  submit ;  but  we  invite  them 
solely  because  we  know  that  in  the  Church  they  will  be 
better  men.  A  church  is  a  mere  name,  a  Judaical  and 
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worldly  piece  of  formality,  unless  by  its  assistance  we  can 
attain  to  a  far  higher  state  of  sanctity  than  we  could  do 
without  it. 

At  present  so  large  a  portion  of  this  country  is  overspread 
with  two  kinds  of  formalism :  one  that  of  the  so-called  High 
Church  party,  the  Via  Media  I  mean,  who  cling  to  the  forms 
of  our  Church,  and  trust  in  them,  though  they  believe  nothing 
lies  beneath  them,  or  if  they  do  think  there  is  some  reality 
at  the  bottom  of  them,  they  think  the  form  quite  as  important 
as  the  reality,  and  make  it  as  important  to  be  a  Churchman 
as  to  be  an  earnest  Christian ;  the  other  that  of  the  so-called 
Evangelicals,  who  have  no  outward  form  but  an  inward  form 
to  which  they  sacrifice  everything ;  every  thought  almost  is 
condemned  except  that  of  enumerating  past  sins,  and  a  man 
is  valued  according  to  the  catalogue  of  his  past  wickedness, 
which,  of  course,  every  one  swells  to  his  utmost  power ;  the 
hatred  of  forms  (quite  a  different  thing  from  the  hatred  of 
formalism)  is  made  a  form  to  which  they  too  cling  in  the 
same  way,  regardless  of  the  meaning  which  lies  underneath 

all  their  own  words. 

• 

The  next  year,  1844,  Ward's  book,  The  Ideal 
of  a  Christian  Church,  was  published.  "The  object 
of  the  book,"  writes  Dean  Church,1  "  was  twofold. 
Starting  with  an  'ideal'  of  what  the  Christian 
Church  may  be  expected  to  be  in  its  various 
relations  to  men,  it  assumes  that  the  Roman 
Church,  and  only  the  Roman  Church,  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  what  a  Church  ought  to  be,  and  it 
argues  in  detail  that  the  English  Church,  in  spite 
of  its  professions,  utterly  and  absolutely  fails  to 
fulfil  them."  Temple  would  never  have  subscribed 
to  such  a  doctrine,  but  he  shared  in  the  "  sense  of 
short-comings"  and  the  "burning  desire  for  im 
provement"  with  which  the  book  was  full,  and 
specially  he  endorsed  its  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  the  social  conditions  of  the  poor.  The  in 
fluence  of  these  and  of  other  points  in  Ward's 
teaching  are  apparent  in  the  following  letter  : — 

1  Church's  Oxford  Movement,  pp.  323,  324. 
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To  his  Mother 

July  23,  1844. 

What  you  say  of  Ward's  book  rather  surprises  me,  and  I 
think  you  must  have  misunderstood  him  extremely.  Do  you 
mean,  for  instance,  that  it  is  wrong  to  feel  a  "deep  and 
burning  hatred  "  of  cruel  oppression  ?  Not  of  course  of  the 
oppressor,  but  of  his  deeds  ?  Or,  again,  may  we  not  hate 
and  loathe  the  selfish  policy  which  I  fear  cursed  England 
during  the  last  century,  and  France  for  several  previous 
centuries,  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor, 
and  hiding  them  out  of  sight  lest  they  should  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  our  minds  ?  I,  for  my  part,  can  hardly  help 
feeling  a  "deep  and  burning  hatred"  of  the  Game  Laws, 
which  I  look  upon  as  monstrously  wicked ;  yet  I  by  no 
means  even  feel  dislike  to  those  who  defend  them,  though  of 
course  I  cannot  think  so  highly  of  them.  And  so  I  suppose 
Ward  feels  toward  the  Reformation ;  he  looks  upon  it  as  a 
cruel  robbery,  a  robbery  of  the  poor,  depriving  them  of 
their  best  inheritance,  the  fostering  care  of  a  most  attentive 
Church.  He  considers  it  as  in  great  measure  a  wilful  deser 
tion  of  principles,  and  a  promulgation  of  most  sinful  and 
immoral  heresy.  And  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  either 
of  the  above  views,  in  this  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it  was 
maintained  solely  by  selfish  interests,  and  that  had  not 
Cromwell,  Henry  VIII.'s  minister,  bought  up  the  nobility 
and  gentry  with  the  Church  property,  we  should  now  be  in 
communion  with  Rome.  I  cannot  join  his  feeling,  but  how 
with  his  view  he  could  feel  otherwise  I  cannot  say. 

With  regard  to  the  Protestant  principle  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  the  practical  course  of  each  principle.  The  Catholic 
says :  "  Act  upon  what  you  have  been  taught,  believing  it 
to  come  from  God,  and  do  it  for  His  sake :  if  it  is  right, 
you  will  by  degrees  gain  an  inward  conviction  of  it,  which 
nothing  can  shake ;  if  it  is  wrong,  you  will  by  degrees  be 
led  to  what  is  right."  The  Protestant  says :  "  As  soon  as 
you  are  at  the  age  to  reason  for  yourself,  receive  nothing 
without  examination  and  fair  proof,  and  do  not  let  any 
previous  teaching  weigh  more  with  you  than  if  you  had  now 
come  upon  it  for  the  first  time."  You  will  observe  the 
check  upon  the  first  man  is  his  conscience;  he  receives 
nothing  which  contradicts  his  conscience,  and  if  anything 
contradicts  his  conscience,  he  instantly  rejects  it.  The  check 
upon  the  latter  is  his  reason ;  he  receives  nothing  which  is 
not  logically  shown.  The  first,  for  instance,  believes  the 
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Bible  because  he  has  been  taught  so  to  do,  and  because  the 
more  he  has  used  it  the  more  has  he  been  convinced  of  its 
being  the  Word  of  God ;  the  latter  believes  it  because  he 
thinks  there  is  strong  historical  reason  for  believing  the 
account,  and  such  miracles  prove  it  to  have  come  from  God. 
On  the  former  scheme  the  poor  are  better  off  than  the  rich, 
because  they  are  less  liable  to  the  perplexities  of  sophistry  ; 
on  the  latter  the  poor  can  hardly  be  called  Christians  at  all, 
since  they  have  no  rational  ground  for  their  belief,  and  all 
we  can  say  is  that  God  will  accept  their  faith,  such  as  it  is. 

At  this  point  the  home  letters  cease,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  fact  that  Temple's  family  came 
to  reside  with  him  at  Oxford.1  Possibly  amongst 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  move,  one  may  have 
been  the  wish  of  his  mother  to  be  near  her  son  at 
a  time  of  mental  strain  and  anxiety.  Some  letters 
to  Mr.  Scott  give  Temple's  own  account  of  the 
Ward  crisis  and  of  his  views  thereon  : — 

BALLIOL,  January  10,  1845. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  measure  I  have  little  doubt 
now  that  the  Test 2  will  be  thrown  out ; 3  I  can  hear  nothing 
but  one  universal  cry  against  it.  In  the  University  itself,  I 
mean  the  Residents,  the  majority  against  it  would  be  at  the 
very  smallest  ten  to  one ;  and  I  think  the  Country  Masters 
are  not  to  be  taken  in  by  its  being  tacked  on  to  the  measure 
against  Ward.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  condemnation  of 
Ward  himself  I  confess,  if  I  had  a  vote,  I  should  vote  dis 
tinctly  in  his  favour;  I  do  not  think  such  a  question  (a 
judicial,  not  a  legislative  question)  ought  to  come  before 
Convocation,  but  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 

.  .  .  One  thing,  I  assure  you,  the  Convocation  does  not 

1  "  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

2  This  Test  was  a  proposal  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  to  add  to  the 
usual  subscription  to  the  Articles  which  was  made  at  the  University,  a 
declaration  that  the  subscriber  "  took  them  in  the  sense  in  which  '  they 
were  both  first  published  and  were  now  imposed  by  the  University,' 
with  the  penalty  of  expulsion  against  any  one,  lay  or  clerical,  who 
thrice  refused  subscription  with  this  declaration."     This  declaration 
was  regarded  as  a  new  Test ;  hence  the  name.     Church's  Oxford  Move 
ment. j>p.  326-328. 

3  The  Test  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  January  23,  1845.      Dean 
Church's  Oxford  Movement,  p.  328. 
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dream  of,  and  that  is  that  we  are  really  now  ml  £vpov 
The  flood  of  Rationalism  pouring  into  the  University  will 
soon  (if  the  University  does  not  act  very  cautiously)  become 
a  deluge  and  sweep  everything  before  it.  I  really  see 
nothing  here  except  Newman  and  Ward  at  all  capable  of 
offering  even  the  slightest  resistance.  The  Via  Media  and 
the  Evangelicals  have  been  regularly  laughed  at  long  ago. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  a  sure  symptom 
of  danger  to  see,  what  I  see  daily  more  and  more,  a 
very  high  tone  of  morality,  distinctly  disjoined  from  any 
religums  feeling  ;  it  looks  excessively  like  most  determined 
Heathenism. 

A  fortnight  later  there  follows  a  letter  entering 
yet  more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  conflict. 
The  eagerness  of  the  younger  man  combined  with 
his  deference  for  the  elder  friend  is  noteworthy  :  — 

BALLIOL,  January  25,  1845. 

...  Your  principal  reason  for  voting  is  gone,  as  the 
Test  has  been  withdrawn  ;  the  notice  came  out  yesterday. 
The  two  other  measures  remain  unchanged.1  The  Heads 
certainly  would  have  shown  some  firmness  or  obstinacy, 
whichever  it  deserves  to  be  called,  if  they  had  held  out 
against  the  battery  that  was  opened  upon  them.  .  .  .  You 
will  see  from  my  description  that  I  do  not  much  like  Tait's 
pamphlet  ;  yet  I  think  he  deserves  great  praise  for  coming 
forward  ;  it  is  bold  and  manly,  I  think,  in  style  and  matter, 
though  I  liked  it  so  little  that  I  could  hardly  give  it  credit 
for  that  at  first. 

Well,  next  came  a  letter  from  Moberly  to  the  Master, 
addressing  him  as  Ward's  natural  protector  and  calling  on 
him  to  support  Ward  throughout;  Tait,  by  the  bye,  had 
only  written  against  the  Test  and  had  approved  of  the  other 
two  measures.  .  .  . 

Then  came  a  short  pamphlet  from  Keble,  and  then  a 
longer  one  from  Maurice  of  Guy's  Hospital  —  Maurice  and 
Keble  both  attacking  the  whole  proceeding.  Maurice's 
defence  of  Ward  is  rather  characteristic  of  himself;  he 
expresses  strong  disagreement  with  Ward,  and  even  implies 
that  he  cannot  see  how  Ward  can  bring  himself  to  sign 

1  Viz.  The  Condemnation  and  Degradation  of  Mr.  Ward.  See 
Church's  Oxford  Movement,  p.  326. 
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the  Articles,  but  meanwhile  he  contends  for  great  latitude 
of  interpretation,  and  proceeds  to  say  in  what  sense  he  signs 
the  Seventh  Article  ;  viz.  he  does  not  think  the  words  "  ever 
lasting  life""  at  all  imply  a  future  state,  but  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  text,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  Thee,11  S.  John  xvii.  3 ;  and  so  he  signs  that  Article 
as  merely  saying  that  everlasting  life,  i.e.  obedience  to 
God's  commandments,  was  only  possible  then,  as  now,  through 
our  Saviour.  One  would  think  the  next  sentence  about 
"transitory  promises'"  would  be  rather  a  difficulty.  He 
dwells  strongly  also  on  the  inexpediency  of  the  Censure. 

Then  came  a  '  Letter  to  a  Friend '  from  Hull,  attacking 
the  whole  proceeding  on  very  much  the  same  ground  that 
I  should  like  to  put  it  myself,  namely,  the  unfairness  of 
making  the  Convocation  a,  judicial  body.  .  .  . 

And  now  a  few  words  about  myself  and  my  last  letter, 
lest  you  should  misunderstand  me.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  my 
opinion  of  the  n't  tribunal  for  such  a  cause  as  the  present. 
.  .  .  In  the  "palmy  days  of  Universities'"  they  spoke 
and  spoke  with  authority ;  but  consider  the  difference :  then 
Theology  was  the  staple  study,  and  almost  everything  else 
was  subordinated  to  it;  now  (I  have  heard  you  express 
your  regret  at  it)  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  regular 
Theological  School,  with  the  exception  of  Durham,  in  the 
country ;  then  the  mass  of  the  Convocation  consisted  of 
residents ;  now  it  is  just  the  contrary,  and  surely  the 
majority  of  the  non-residents  are  not  enough  interested  in 
University  matters  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  real 
merits  of  any  controversy  as  it  groivs,  and  their  hasty  judg 
ment  when  it  comes  to  a  crisis  cannot  be  worth  much. 

Now  please,  my  dear  Scott,  to  tell  me  if  I  have  said 
anything  you  think  wrong ;  one  is  apt  in  a  time  of  so  much 
excitement  to  express  opinions  hastily  and  unwisely ;  but 
you  cannot  wonder  that  I  am  very  much  interested. 

Finally  a  month  later  comes  the  news  which 
greatly  affected  Temple's  view  of  the  situation  : — 

BALLIOL,  February  24,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter, 
which  I  was  very  glad  to  have.  Meanwhile,  however,  news 
has  arrived  which  has  rather  seriously  diminished  Ward's 
influence  over  me,  and  I  think  over  many  others.  In  fact, 
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our  grand  tragedy  of  the  week  before  last  has  been  turned 
into  comedy  in  the  most  ridiculous  way ;  while  the  crash  of 
the  great  catastrophe,  and  the  last  warning  words  of  that 
voice  which  bid  the  nation  beware  what  it  was  about  to  do, 
were  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  a  report  suddenly  reached 
Oxford  that  the  prophet  was  very  comfortable  about  the 
matter,  as  he  had  been  for  the  last  month  engaged  to  be 
married ;  and  the  report  was  true !  Yes,  last  Term,  which 
was  spent  by  the  two  parties  in  preparing  for  the  coming 
struggle,  was  spent  by  Ward  in  making  love,  and  in  January 
he  was  accepted.  I  do  not  at  all  blame  him  for  marrying, 
nor  do  I  feel  he  has  done  wrong  in  that,  even  on  his  own 
principles ;  but  I  think  he  might  as  well  have  let  it  out 
before  the  great  row,  and  I  certainly  think  it  alters  the 
character  of  his  book  most  completely.  It  has  given  me  in 
that  way  very  great  pain.  From  his  book  and  the  general 
style  of  his  conversation  I  had  painted  him  to  myself  as  such 
a  very  great  man ;  one  who  without  any  affectation  was  really 
feeling  and  practising  all  he  taught ;  and  I  certainly  never 
dreamt,  that  with  such  a  deep  admiration  of  the  Roman 
system,  and  such  a  deep  conviction  that  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  system  was  the  only  remedy  for  our  miserable  state, 
he  would  take  a  step  which,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  must 
always  form  the  most  insuperable  barrier  to  the  introduction 
of  any  such  system.  I  suppose  the  sudden  surprise  has 
rather  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  judging  fairly,  but  I  feel 
at  present  as  if  such  an  inconsistency  reduced  his  book  to  a 
mere  bubble,  and  his  opinions  and  convictions  to  mere 
effervescence  of  a  warm  imagination. 

The  letter  concludes  with  mention  of  a  renewed 
offer  of  a  Rugby  Mastership  : — 

Tait  has  been  looking  out  for  a  master  to  take  Grenville's 
place  at  Rugby,  who  is  so  ill  that  he  cannot  continue  there 
any  longer.  I  have,  however,  declined.  First,  I  feel  myself 
in  a  useful  position  here,  and  one  which  I  ought  not  to  leave 
at  present  except  for  very  strong  reasons ;  and  secondly,  I 
think  I  am  hardly  old  enough  ;  and  thirdly,  I  am  quite  sure  I 
have  not  read  nearly  enough  to  justify  me  in  almost  closing  my 
personal  studies,  for  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  come  to  that ; 
so  that  unless  my  friends  find  some  very  strong  arguments 
for  my  taking  it,  I  think  I  may  consider  it  settled.  .  .  . 
— Yours  very  affectionately,  F.  TEMPLE. 

G 
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There  now  comes  a  break  in  all  correspondence 
for  more  than  two  years.  The  period  of  silence 
was  eventful  in  his  personal  history.  It  was  like 
a  passage  through  a  tunnel;  on  emerging  the 
traveller  finds  himself  in  new  country  present 
ing  new  features.  When  letters  are  again  forth 
coming  he  had  become  sufficiently  settled  in 
his  own  mind  to  seek  ordination  from  Bishop 
Wilberforce.1 

In  the  interval  he  had  been  studying  other 
subjects  besides  theology,  and  had  been  much  with 
other  friends,  who  turned  his  thoughts  in  other 
directions.  He  became  a  learner  in  the  School  of 
Kant,  and  found  in  the  German  philosopher,  like 
S.  T.  Coleridge  and  many  another,  a  source  of 
inspiration.  He  was  engaged  with  Jowett  in  a 
translation  of  Hegel's  Logic.2  The  cause  of 
University  Reform  began  to  be  mooted,  and  his 
friend,  Ralph  Lingen,  commenced  his  work  at  the 
office  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Temple  was 
gradually  drawn  into  the  stream  of  educational 
interest  with  which  his  after-life  was  to  be  so 
closely  connected.3  The  catastrophe  which  over 
took  the  followers  of  Dr.  Newman  at  the  com 
mencement  of  1845  was,  says  Dean  Church,4  "  the 
birthday  of  the  modern  Liberalism  of  Oxford,"  and 
it  was  natural  for  Temple's  eager  spirit  to  watch  its 
rise  with  increasing  sympathy  and  interest.  It  was 
already  evident  that  while  the  quick  current  of  the 
Oxford  life  had  changed  the  old  religious  stand 
point  of  his  early  days,  it  had  also  detached  him 
from  the  creed  of  the  political  Tory.  AVard's 
idealism  had  affected  him  in  secular  as  well  as  in 

1  Twenty-five  years  afterwards  the  impression  made  on  the  Bishop's 
mind  by  the  personality  of  the  candidate  was  still  vivid.     See  "  Exeter  " 
Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

2  "  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  73-75. 

4  Dean  Church  s  Oxford  Movement,  p.  340. 
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theological  matters.  Its  picture  of  the  sympathy  of 
the  mediaeval  Church  with  the  poor  had  attracted 
him  towards  a  liberalism  of  which  the  basis  was  not 
political  economy  but  religious  enthusiasm.  More 
over,  he  had  increasingly  been  learning  to  place 
the  whole  ordering  of  his  life  under  the  control 
of  an  inner  principle.  The  self-government  of  a 
free  conscience  was  the  rock  on  which  both  the 
theology  and  the  politics  of  his  future  years  were 
to  stand. 

Temple  never  accepted  the  Roman  position,1  but 
that  there  had  been  some  drawing  towards  the  port 
in  which  many  of  the  followers  of  the  Oxford  school 
ultimately  took  refuge,  no  one  can  doubt.  There 
were,  however,  causes  which  held  him  back.  One 
great  deterrent  was  doubtless  the  close  of  the 
Ward  incident.  Laughable  rather  than  tragic,  and 
certainly  not  heroic,  it  was  just  of  the  kind  to 
affect  Temple,  because  it  did  not  ring  quite  true. 
It  was  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  an  ideal,  without 
any  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  had  set 
it  up  that  he  had  renounced  it ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  act  had  a  chilling  effect  upon 
Temple  and  gave  him  pause.  It  was  something 
like  the  fall  of  an  idol.  But  Ward's  defection 
brought  a  trial  from  the  opposite  side — it  might 
have  produced  in  Temple  the  same  fluidity  of 
religious  belief  which  was  the  result  in  the  case  of 
not  a  few  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Oxford 
Movement ;  falling  away  from  that,  he  might  have 
fallen  from  much  besides,  and  have  lost  his  hold  on 
vital  truths.  What  was  it  which  preserved  him 
from  the  twofold  danger  ? 

First,  the  training  of  his  early  home.  Years  after- 

1  Even  in  the  year  1843 — the  period  in  which  he  was  most  drawn  in 
that  direction— he  writes  to  his  friend  Coleridge :  "  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  I  have  liked  Roman  Catholicism  less  hitherto  the  more  1 
have  known  of  it."  (Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Coleridge,  vol.  i. 
p.  12.) 
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wards  he  said  more  than  once  that  the  great  stand-by 
when  doubts  came  in  mature  life  was  the  memory 
and  the  power  of  the  teaching  of  a  good  home. 
"  They  give  you,"  he  said,  "  time  to  turn  round  and 
see  where  you  are ;  they  are  a  rock  against  which 
to  steady  yourself  when  the  rush  of  waters  drives 
past,  so  that  you  are  not  swept  away  while  the  storm 
is  at  its  height."  He  spoke  as  one  who  had  reason  to 
know,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  all  that  a  good  home 
had  been  to  him  which  made  him  so  strong  a  friend 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  religious  education  of  the 
right  sort. 

Secondly,  he  was  held  fast  because  of  elements 
which  entered  into  his  conception  of  faith  —  en 
lightenment  of  the  intellect,  conviction  of  the  con 
science,  and  action  of  the  will.  This  view  of  the 
composite  character  of  faith  he  may  have  originally 
gained  from  Coleridge,1  but  he  made  it  his  own 
—he  learnt  to  live  by  it.  Conscience  and  will 
were  allies ;  they  came  to  the  help  of  each  other, 
and  the  result  was  the  life  of  duty.  In  the  power 
of  such  a  faith  he  travelled  far  from  many  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Oxford  school,  and  he  never  took 
refuge  in  the  security  of  a  narrow  creed,  hedged 
round  and  timorous.  But  there  were  legacies  of  the 
school  which  he  never  lost — an  awe  and  reverence 
about  his  religion  and  worship  which  all  could  see,  and 
the  sense  of  a  supernatural  presence  which  inspired 
them — an  elevation  of  aim  in  daily  life  which  lifted 
him  above  conventional  standards,  while  nevertheless 
he  remained  absolutely  simple,  and  lived  his  life  in 
common  things — a  belief  that  the  Church  (though 
he  gave  no  narrow  interpretation  of  the  term)  was 
no  convenient  institution  framed  by  man,  but  the 
creation  of  Christ  Himself — a  hold  on  things  unseen 
which  made  the  world  beyond  the  grave  and  the  com 
munion  of  saints  perpetual  realities  to  him — above 

1  "London"  Memoir,  pp.  70-72. 
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all,  a  belief  in  the  objectivity  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
with  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection  and  the  Divine 
Sonship  of  Christ  as  the  Centre  and  the  Head. 
"Our  Lord  is  the  crown,  nay,  the  very  substance  of  all 
revelation."  .  .  .  "If  He  cannot  convince  the  soul, 
no  other  can.  The  believer  stakes  all  faith  on  His 
truth  ;  all  hope  on  His  power." l 

Amidst  all  the  results  of  the  stress  and  conten 
tion  which  marked  the  Oxford  of  those  days  this 
may  stand  to  its  credit,  that,  both  in  what 
was  taken  by  him  and  in  what  he  stood  firm  to 
reject,  it  helped  to  form  the  character  of  Frederick 
Temple.  Few  will  deny  that  special  charm  and 
beauty  attach  to  those  years  of  his  life  in  which  he 
came  most  closely  beneath  the  influence  of  the 
Oxford  Movement. 

1  Temple's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  251. 


CHAPTER   II 

DISCIPLINE 

Choice  of  future  line  of  life — Hopes  on  leaving  Oxford — 
Life  at  Kneller  Hall — Incidental  interests:  Theological, 
educational  (University  Reform  and  Oxford  Local  Ex 
aminations),  political ;  illustrated  by  correspondence  with 
Scott  and  Lawsoii  —  Causes  of  failure  of  Kneller  Hall, 
attitude  of  the  clergy  (Coleridge  correspondence),  attitude 
of  the  Government  (Scott  correspondence) — Resignation  of 
Prin cipalship — Depression  under  sense  of  failure — Influence 
of  official  life  and  experience  of  Kneller  Hall  on  character. 

IN  a  letter  written  to  his  mother  within  a  week  of 
his  success  in  the  classical  schools,  Temple  speaks 
of  himself  as  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  section  of 
his  life  :  "  henceforth  I  am  comparatively  my  own 
tutor."  But  he  wrote  before  the  event ;  the 
new  chapter  of  life  did  not  open  until  after  he 
left  the  University.  As  long  as  he  was  there— 
even  when  tutor  of  a  college — he  was  drinking  in 
the  influences  of  the  place  at  every  pore,  and  they, 
not  he,  were  the  master.  But  after  he  left  Oxford 
positions  were  reversed.  He  was  still  a  receiver 
and  remained  such  all  his  life.  Not  until  he  was 
leaving  London,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  did  he 
say,  "  I  shall  always  look  back  to  my  holding  of 
the  Diocese  of  London  as  the  special  time  when 
my  education  may  be  said  to  have  been  com 
pleted."  But  after  he  left  Oxford  he  was  all 
along  using  the  influences ;  they  were  not  master- 
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ing  Mm.     He  had  entered  upon  the  full  inheritance 
of  his  manhood. 

During  the  final  years  of  his  stay  there  he  had 
been  making  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future  line  of 
life,  and  in  the  early  autumn  of  1847  the  choice 
was  made  : — 


To  his  sister  Katy 

BRIDIJNGTON  QUAY,  August  26,  1847. 

...  I  have  had  a  letter  to-day  from  Lingen,  who  is  one 
of  the  Government  School  Inspectors,  asking  me  to  let  him 
mention  my  name  for  the  Headship  of  the  Normal  School 
which  the  Government  are  about  to  establish.  He  says  he 
thinks  I  should  be  sure  of  having  it  if  I  chose  to  offer, 
and  that  though  "  the  salary  cannot  be  equal  to  that  of 
Rugby  or  Harrow,  or  any  of  the  great  public  schools  which 
on  a  vacancy  might  be  within  my  grasp,"  still  the  position 
would  be  an  important  one,  ani  I  should  in  fact  be  the 
"  Minister  of  Education  in  the  new  Poor  Law."  There  is 
much  that  is  tempting  to  me  in  the  scheme.  It  has  been 
my  dream  for  years  to  devote  my  full  strength  as  soon 
as  I  had  it  to  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  and  it  would  amuse 
you  to  see  some  of  the  magnificent  and  comprehensive  plans 
I  have  made  of  what  I  should  wish  to  see  done.  I  have 
never  thought  much  about  it,  simply  because  I  could  see  no 
possibility  of  realising  my  fancies,  but  I  have  often  looked 
forward  to  commencing  some  day  a  real  system  of  Education, 
such  as  the  poor  in  this  country  have  not  yet.  And  now  it 
seems  as  if  my  vision  had  suddenly  assumed  a  substantial 
shape  ;  and  means  were  given  me,  which  I  might  use  to  do 
all  I  could  wish, — but  then  independence,  and  how  far  can 
a  Government  officer  be  independent  ? — and  what  would 
become  of  my  ideas  if  I  found  myself  only  an  instrument  for 
developing  the  projects  of  others  ?  And  the  papers  ?  And 
the  Whigs  ?  I  am  very  doubtful  about  the  matter.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  salary  is  yet ;  for  itself  I  do  not  much 
care  about  that,  but  in  this  case  the  salary  is  the  symbol  of 
the  position,  and  I  would  not  take  it  under  ^lOOO  a  year  ; 
less  than  that  being  offered  would  make  me  feel  at  once  that 
they  wanted  an  underling,  to  teach  the  people  what  he  was 
told,  not  to  educate  them. 
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To  his  Mother 

September  1,  1847. 

This  Central  School  has  taken  my  fancy  much.  It  is  no 
great  prospect  from  a  worldly  point  of  view — I  do  not  expect 
they  would  give  a  quarter  as  much  as  I  should  have  fair 
reason  to  expect  in  many  positions.  The  post  too,  as  they 
describe  it  themselves,  is  one  of  labour,  difficulty,  and  risk : 
the  risk  being  the  fact  of  their  own  cowardice,  for  they 
fear  the  outcries  of  the  Dissenters  may  force  them  to  abandon 
the  scheme.  With  all  this  it  is  a  post  of  greater  usefulness 
than  I  could  possibly  hope  for  in  any  other  way.  And  after 
all  I  really  have  no  desire  to  be  a  rich  man.  I  wish  you 
would  not  be  unwell,  .  .  .  you  ought  after  all  your  wander 
ings  to  be  quite  well.  What  will  you  say  to  moving  once 
again  and  leaving  dear  old  Oxford  and  all  the  Fellows  of 
Balliol,  if  I  get  this  place,  or  rather  this  place  gets  me  ?  .  .  . 
The  school  is  to  be  at  Twickenham,  which  is  very  pretty  with 
both  wood  and  water,  the  beauty  of  flat  scenery,  but  very 
good  of  its  kind. 

He  left  Oxford  full  of  enthusiasm.  There  is 
a  passage  in  his  essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
World  l  which  reads  like  a  bit  of  autobiography, 
and  speaks  of  a  glow  which  had  not  wholly  faded 
when  he  accepted  the  appointment  at  Kneller 
Hall :- 

This  then  (the  power  of  example)  which  is  born  with  our 
birth  and  dies  with  our  death,  attains  its  maximum  at  some 
point  in  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other.  And  this  point 
is  just  the  meeting-point  of  the  child  and  the  man,  the  brief 
interval  which  separates  restraint  from  liberty.  Young  men 
at  this  period  are  learning  a  peculiar  lesson.  They  seem  to 
those  who  talk  to  them  to  be  imbibing  from  their  associates 
and  their  studies  principles  both  of  faith  and  conduct.  But 
the  rapid  fluctuations  of  their  minds  show  that  their  opinions 
have  not  really  the  nature  of  principles.  They  are  really 
learning,  not  principles,  but  the  materials  out  of  which 
principles  are  made.  They  drink  in  the  lessons  of  generous 
impulse,  warm  unselfishness,  courage,  self-devotion,  romantic 
disregard  of  worldly  calculations,  without  knowing  what  are 
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the  grounds  of  their  own  approbation,  or  caring  to  analyse 
the  laws  and  ascertain  the  limits  of  such  guides  of  conduct. 
They  believe,  without  exact  attention  to  the  evidence  of 
their  belief ;  and  their  opinions  have  accordingly  the  richness 
and  warmth  that  belong  to  sentiment,  but  not  the  clearness 
or  firmness  that  can  be  given  by  reason.  These  affections, 
which  are  now  kindled  in  their  hearts  by  the  contact  of  their 
fellows,  will  afterwards  be  the  reservoir  of  life  and  light, 
with  which  their  faith  and  their  highest  conceptions  will  be 
animated  and  coloured.  .  .  .  And  hence  the  lessons  of  this 
time  have  such  an  attractiveness  in  their  warmth  and  life, 
that  they  are  very  reluctantly  exchanged  for  the  truer  and 
profounder,  but  at  first  sight  colder  wisdom  which  is  destined 
to  follow  them.  To  almost  all  men  this  period  is  a  bright 
spot  to  which  the  memory  ever  afterwards  loves  to  recur. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  seed-time  of  the  souFs  harvest,  and  contains 
the  promise  of  the  year.  .  .  .  The  after-life  may  be  more 
contented,  but  can  rarely  be  so  glad  and  joyous.  Two  things 
we  need  to  crown  its  blessing — one  is,  that  the  friends  whom 
we  then  learn  to  love,  and  the  opinions  which  we  then  learn 
to  cherish,  may  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  deserve  the 
esteem  and  approval  of  calmer  thoughts  and  wider  experi 
ence  ;  the  other,  that  our  hearts  may  have  depth  enough  to 
drink  largely  of  that  which  God  is  holding  to  our  lips,  and 
never  again  to  lose  the  fire  and  spirit  of  the  draught.  There 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  manhood  surrounded  by 
the  friends,  upholding  the  principles,  and  filled  with  the 
energy  of  the  spring-time  of  life.  But  even  if  these  highest 
blessings  be  denied,  if  we  have  been  compelled  to  change 
opinions,  and  to  give  up  friends,  and  the  cold  experience  of  the 
world  has  extinguished  the  heat  of  youth,  still  the  heart  will 
instinctively  recur  to  that  happy  time,  to  explain  to  itself 
what  is  meant  by  love  and  what  by  happiness. 

His  own  youth  had  undergone  a  special  dis 
cipline  ;  but  it  had  not  drilled  the  brightness 
out  of  him,  and  he  took  much  of  it,  along  with  the 
steadfastness  of  purpose  which  had  been  matured 
in  the  school  of  poverty  and  mental  strain,  to  the 
Council  Office  and  Kneller  Hall. 

For  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  the  home 
correspondence  has  been  the  best  source  of  informa 
tion  ;  for  his  manhood  a  good  commentary  is  found 
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in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  Temple's  relationships  with  his  fellows 
with  those  of  other  men.  He  founded  no  special 
school  of  disciples  like  Arnold,  and  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  a  genius  for  friendship  like 
Jowett.  Both  Jowett  and  Temple  were  educators 
of  the  young,  but,  unlike  his  friend,  Temple  did  not 
follow  the  individual  life  of  a  great  number  of 
young  men  with  those  evident  tokens  of  desire 
that  they  should  make  the  very  best  of  themselves, 
which  are  given  by  much  intercourse  and  a 
continuous  and  wide  private  correspondence. 
The  difference  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  Temple's  educational  work  was  chiefly 
done  not  as  tutor  of  a  college,  but  as  the  head 
of  a  large  school,  and  that  in  this  position  he 
would  be  brought  into  contact  with  young  life 
on  its  collective  rather  than  on  its  individual  side. 
Partly,  the  difference  must  be  set  down  to  Temple's 
training,  which  had  thrown  him  on  his  own 
resources  and  compelled  him  to  stand  much  alone. 
The  result  was  a  strong  conviction  on  his  part  that 
it  was  best  for  a  man  to  make  his  own  life  : 
"  My  brother  will  always  be  glad  to  see  you,  and 
he  will  mean  you  to  come  ;  he  will  not  invite  you 

—it  is  not  his  way — but  you  must  come  all  the 
same ;  he  will  not  like  it  if  you  do  not."  These 
words,  spoken  to  a  pupil  in  early  days,  were  true  of 
Dr.  Temple  always.  "You  must  go  at  the  Arch 
bishop  if  you  want  to  get  anything  out  of  him," 
was  the  advice  of  the  same  pupil  in  after  years,  and 
good  advice  if  given  to  the  right  kind  of  person. 
Frederick  Temple  was  not  a  man  of  many  friends 

—he  attracted  but  he  never  enticed — and  he  never 
allowed  friendship  to  lessen  individual  responsi 
bility  ;  but  his  friendships  for  those  inside  the 
circle  were  strong  and  warm.  His  choice  of  friends 
was  characteristic.  Captivated  by  cleverness  and 
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ability,  he  was  not  permanently  drawn  to  them, 
if  they  were  the  main  characteristics.  Of  corre 
spondence  outside  his  own  family,  the  longest  and 
most  continuous  is  that  with  Robert  Scott ;  on 
his  own  showing1  his  dearest  friend  was  Robert 
Lawson.  In  the  former  case,  the  attraction  was  a 
sense  of  thoughtful  kindness  received,  and  deep 
respect  for  genuine  learning,  single-mindedness, 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  bond  of  friendship  was  sympathy  with 
a  refined  and  spiritual  nature. 

A  full  account  of  the  work  at  Kneller  Hall  has 
been  given  in  Mr.  Roby's  Memoir.2  Some  allusion 
to  it,  and  specially  with  reference  to  its  effect  on 
personal  character,  will  be  made  later  on.  Outside 
it  were  many  INCIDENTAL  INTERESTS — theological, 
educational,  political  —  under  which  his  life  and 
mind  expanded.  The  chief  of  these  was 

I.  THEOLOGY 

In  the  midst  of  busy  hours  he  found  time  to 
cultivate  his  taste  for  exegetical  study  of  the  Bible. 

The  beginnings  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Blundell 
days,3  and  it  continued  through  life,  perpetually 
coming  out  in  his  sermons,  and  frequently  form 
ing  the  subject  of  correspondence  with  his  son 
William,  and  of  interesting  conversation  with 
experts.  In  Mr.  Scott  he  had  an  admirable 
referee : — 

KXELLER  HALL,  April  5,  1852. 

.  .  .  Do  you  remember  the  paper  you  sent  me  on 
Galatians  iii.  20  ? 

I  have  thought  about  it  often  since.  I  cannot  come  to 
your  view.  It  seems  to  me  very  un-Pauline.  The  other 
instances  which  you  adduce  of  S.  Paul's  approaching  S. 

1  He  spoke  in  this  sense  iii  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  1897. 

2  "  Education  Office  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  98-114. 

3  Supra,  p.  f>. 
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John  seem  to  me  to  tell  against  you.  The  chapter  on 
Charity  is  wonderfully  unlike  anything  that  S.  John  says  on 
Love ;  so  unlike  as  to  be  a  proof  how  very  differently  the 
two  Apostles  must  have  viewed  the  truths  they  taught,  since 
they  could  write  so  differently  on  a  point  where  it  was  not 
possible  that  there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 

S.  John  is  in  fact  always  the  ideal.  S.  Paul  always  the 
practical.  And  this  influences  their  modes  of  expressing 
even  such  doctrines  as  that  of  the  Trinity.  S.  Paul  always 
seems  to  ascend  from  earth ;  S.  John  to  descend  from 
Heaven.  With  S.  Paul,  if  I  may  say  it  reverently,  the 
Lord  is  the  subject  and  Son  of  God  the  predicate ;  with 
S.  John,  it  is  always  the  reverse.  The  Resurrection  is  S. 
Paul's  leading  topic ;  the  Incarnation  S.  John's. 

For  this  reason  I  cannot  think  that  S.  Paul  could  have 
used  the  expression,  "  God  is  one,'1  to  signify  His  Oneness  in 
the  Trinity.  There  is  an  absence  in  such  an  argument  of 
an  immediate  practical  relation  to  us,  which  seems  to  be 
absolutely  invariable  in  S.  Paul's  writing. 

I  prefer  to  take  the  argument  in  this  sense.  The  law  was 
ordained  for  a  temporary  purpose  and  showed  its  temporary 
character  by  being  given  through  a  Mediator.  For  God, 
being  the  eternal  unity,  can  make  no  abiding  covenant  with 
any  except  those  whom  He  so  unites  with  Himself  as  to 
exclude  the  notion  of  a  Mediator  altogether. 

Or  to  put  it  in  another  way — a  mediator  implies  separa 
tion,  and  a  covenant  made  through  a  mediator  implies 
perpetual  separation  while  the  covenant  lasts.  Such  a 
covenant  therefore  cannot  be  eternal,  for  God  the  Eternal 
One  cannot  allow  perpetual  separation  from  Himself. 

This  you  will  see  includes  the  idea  of  the  Trinity,  but 
implicitly,  not  explicitly. 

Exegetical  questions  had  their  natural  con 
nexion  with  doctrinal.  A  little  later  he  writes 
on  the  development  of  doctrine  in  S.  Paul's 
Epistles  :— 

KXELLER  HALL,  December  1,  1852. 

DEAR  SCOTT — Have  you  ever  looked  at  all  at  the  modi 
fications  of  doctrinal  statement  indicated  by  the  succession  of 
S.  Paul's  Epistles?  Without  at  all  touching  the  question 
of  a  complete  or  gradual  revelation,  there  is,  I  think,  enough 
to  show  that  the  statement  of  doctrine  was  influenced  by  the 
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increase  of  experience,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
by  the  current  of  controversy.  Could  it  be  otherwise  with 
out  turning  the  Apostles  into  mere  mouthpieces,  which  we 
certainly  know  that  they  were  not  ? 

S.  Paul's  early  preaching  seems  to  me  to  have  dwelt  on 
the  Kingdom.  When  at  Thessalonica  he  was  accused  of 
seditious  conduct  in  preaching  another  King,  one  Jesus. 
Three  or  four  weeks  after  he  writes  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians.  Every  chapter  ends  with  an  allusion  to  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  The  idea  of  Christian  duty  is  so  summed 
up  in  patient  waiting  that  we  hardly  see  anything  of  growth 
in  grace  or  of  a  work  to  be  done  in  this  world  before  we  go. 
.  .  .  The  Day  of  Judgment  overshadows  everything.  In  the 
second  Epistle  the  Day  of  Judgment  has  receded.  There 
is  a  time  of  trouble  to  come  first.  It  puts  one  in  mind 
of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  first  promises  the 
Messiah,  and  then  adds  that  before  He  shall  come  the 
whole  land  will  be  shorn  with  a  hired  razor,  and  that  days 
shall  come  such  as  had  not  been  since  the  days  of  the  separa 
tion.  So  here  Antichrist  comes  in  before  Christ.  Yet  even 
here  the  waiting  for  Christ  is  the  leading  thought. 

Next  come  the  great  controversial  Epistles,  and  con 
troversy  from  its  very  nature  turns  the  eyes  from  the  future 
to  the  present,  or  rather  to  the  abstract.  .  .  .  His  whole 
tone  has  become  more  abstract,  more  spiritual,  less  mixed 
up  with  temporal  notions  of  the  future.  The  new  creature 
is  insisted  on.  The  life  within  is  a  leading  thought.  .  .  . 
All  through  these  four  Epistles  the  Gospel  is  a  life  and  not  a 
waiting,  while  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  it  is  just 
the  other  way.  .  .  . 

The  three  last  Epistles  are  hardly  doctrinal  in  the  same 
sense  that  their  predecessors  are.  The  one  Image  fills  them 
all.  The  example  of  Christ  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
the  power  and  indwelling  presence  in  that  to  the  Colossians, 
the  life  of  the  Church  flowing  from  Christ  in  that  to  the 
Ephesians.  So  strongly  has  this  seized  him  that  he  who  once 
denounced  God's  wrath  against  his  opponents  (Gal.  i.  8,  9) 
now  is  content  with  anything  provided  Christ  be  preached 
(Phil.  i.  18).  The  Trinity,  which  has  been  just  touched  on 
before,  now  seems  to  fill  his  soul.  The  coming  of  Christ  is 
again  expected ;  but  not  as  before  to  judge  the  world,  but  to 
change  us  into  His  likeness  (Phil.  iii.  21).  Is  not  this  the 
History  of  all  Christian  experience  ?  Do  we  not  begin  by 
reading  doctrinal  statements  and  by  taking  deep  interest  in 
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controversy,  and  end,  if  we  end  aright,  in  fixing  our  thoughts 
on  one  Image  only  ?  Not  that  we  can  come  to  that  end  all 
at  once ;  for  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  his  experience 
who  hath  humbly  looked  into  the  things  set  before  him,  and 
his  who  hath  passed  them  by  because  he  sees  older  Christians 
need  them  no  longer. 

What  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?  A  dream  or  a  reality  ? 
It  seems  to  me  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  Epistles. — Yours 
affectionately,  F.  TEMPLE. 

The  following  letter  relates  to  a  subject  of  per 
petual  interest : — 

November  11,  1853. 

.  .  .  You  see  what  is  the  end  of  Maurice.  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  tendency  of  Protestant  Theology  has  made  the 
question  of  Eternal  Punishment  extremely  difficult?  The 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  left  an  opening  for  the  mind  to  escape 
from  consigning  the  vast  proportion  of  very  questionable 
cases  to  eternal  death.  By  giving  up  that  doctrine  we  are 
forced  to  send  all  to  Heaven  or  Hell.  The  conscience 
shrinks  from  this.  Now  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
when  joined  to  that  of  Indulgences,  Pardons,  and  the  like, 
is  immoral,  and  when  drawn  out  into  the  details  of  fire  and 
the  like  is  presumptuous.  But  while  we  deny  the  Roman 
doctrine,  we  need  not  deny  the  existence,  surely,  of  some 
means  of  purification  whereby  the  half  regenerate  may  be 
made  perfect  after  death.  What  do  you  think  ? 

This  handling  of  the  subject  in  correspondence 
with  the  theologian  of  standing  may  be  compared 
with  the  careful  way  in  which  he  answers  an  inquiry 
about  it,  made  in  later  years  by  a  former  pupil, 
with  the  detailed  reference  to  passages  of  the  Bible, 
and  finally  to  the  pupil's  own  judgment  :— 

To  E.  M.  Oakeley 

RUGBY,  February  6,  1866. 

...  I  fear  I  cannot  do  much  to  help  you  in  finding 
books  worth  reading  on  the  Doctrine  of  Punishment 
hereafter. 

The   case   is   this:   the   great   bulk   of  Christians   have 
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always  believed  that  the  Punishments  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament  will  last  for  ever.  But  from  this  general  state 
ment  must  be  taken  three  large  deductions.  First,  there 
has  always  been  a  minority  (sometimes  very  small)  that  did 
not  accept  this.  Second,  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  completely  altered  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  by 
adding  to  it  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  Thirdly,  the  great 
mass  of  Protestants  has  always  practically  (whatever  they  may 
my)  assumed  that  all  except  very  wicked  people  indeed  will 
be  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake.  But  now  even  these  modifica 
tions  no  longer  satisfy  all  men ;  and  the  grounds  of  the 
doctrine  itself  are  being  examined.  But  this  examination 
has  in  reality  only  just  begun.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there 
is  any  literature  of  the  subject  to  which  a  student  may  be 
referred.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  examine  what  the  New 
Testament  says  upon  it.  The  following  hints  may  perhaps 
help  you  : — 

First  examine  our  Lord's  words  on  the  subject,  particu 
larly  S.  Matt.  v.  26,  xviii.  8,  xvi.  26;  S.  Luke  xii.  59; 
S.  Mark  ix.  44;  S.  Matt.  xxv.  46;  S.  Luke  xvi.  26;  S. 
Matt.  xii.  32. 

Next  examine  the  words  of  the  Apostles,  particularly 
1  Cor.  iii.  11-17,  viii.  11,  xv.  26;  Phil.  i.  28 ;  2  Thess.  1-9; 
Heb.  vi.  4-6,  x.  26  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  18 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  17  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  7  ; 
1  John  v.  16;  Jude  13;  Rev.  xx.  15,  xix.  20,  xxi.  27, 
xxii.  11,  15. 

Next  come  the  various  modes  of  interpretation  to  be 
considered. 

First,  how  far  are  the  expressions  Jewish?  And  here 
must  be  considered  the  peculiar  frequency  of  the  expression 
"  for  ever  "  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  frequency  quite  unique 
in  National  Literature ;  and  along  with  this  frequency  must 
be  observed  the  meaning  which  the  Jews  therefore  attached 
to  the  word.  Secondly,  how  far  are  the  strongest  expressions 
mere  quotations  and  therefore,  as  must  always  be  the  case 
with  quotations,  less  forcible  ?  See  particularly  Mark  ix.  44 
as  illustrated  by  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24. 

Thirdly,  how  far  the  expressions  are  figurative,  and  if 
figurative  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  punishment  may 
also  be  figurative  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  it. 

Lastly,  how  far  the  expressions  are  purposely  ideal, 
intentionally  leaving  us  in  ignorance  whether  the  ideal  shall 
in  any  case  be  realised. 

If  you  follow  this  line  of  thought  and  study,  you  will,  I 
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think,  come  to  the  conclusion  which  will  be  thoroughly  your 
own,  and  in  which  you  can  therefore  conscientiously  rest. — 
Yours  ever,  F.  TEMPLE. 

In  1850  the  Gorham  controversy  brought  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  prominently 
forward.  The  following  letters  have  reference  to 
the  subject.  The  tone  in  Bishop  Temple's  Con 
firmation  charges  was  more  direct  and  positive 
(another  illustration  of  the  difference  which  he 
made  in  relations  with  young  and  old),  but  on  the 
whole  the  letters  contain  a  permanent  expression 
of  his  views  :— 

To  Mr.  Scott 

Januai~y  3,  1850. 

The  Baptismal  Service,  as  it  stands  in  the  Prayer  Book,  I 
heartily  agree  with  on  the  whole ;  but  particular  expressions 
in  it  I  would  gladly  see  changed.  The  words  "  to  regenerate 
him  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit "  appear  to  me  likely  to  mislead. 

In  arguing  the  question  on  grounds  of  Scripture  the  High 
Church  divines  tend  to  lay  down,  sometimes  actually  lay 
down,  that  whatever  is  said  of  Baptism  in  the  Epistles  then 
may  be  said  of  Baptism  by  us  now.  This  is  not  fair. 
Baptism  then,  being  the  Baptism  of  adults  (generally  at  any 
rate),  involved  an  act  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Baptized ; 
but,  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  it  involved  such  concomi 
tants  as  at  once  gave  a  strong  guarantee  for  the  requisite 
faith  and  repentance,  and  at  the  same  time  concentrated  into 
the  single  act  a  whole  life  of  struggle.  The  Baptized  man 
stepped  almost  by  that  one  act  into  a  totally  new  life.  He 
lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  new  associates.  He  was 
cut  off  from  many  whom  he  had  loved  before.  He  was 
liable  to  terrible  persecutions.  That  one  act  made  it 
impossible  to  plead  that  he  was  not  a  Christian.  Before  he 
was  still  free :  convinced  in  heart  he  might  still  say  to  any 
persecutor  that  he  had  not  joined  the  hated  sect :  after  his 
Baptism  he  could  go  back  no  more.  Without  any  reference 
to  the  theological  question  the  step  was  irrevocable :  for  if 
he  did  relapse,  he  could  never  be  again  what  he  had  been 
before. 

What  wonder  that  with  this  notion  of  Baptism  in  their 
minds  the  Apostles  and  the  Fathers  should  speak  as  if  Baptism 
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were  in  the  most  absolute  sense  the  Gate  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  ?  With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation, 
says  S.  Paul ;  as  if  the  one  act  by  which  a  man  definitely 
committed  himself  summed  up  the  whole  of  the  internal 
conflict  and  what  remained  was  nothing. 

Still  further,  S.  Paul  was  converted  in  an  instant.  The 
miraculous  vision  of  our  Lord  worked  in  him  at  one  stroke 
what  in  ordinary  minds  is  the  result  of  sometimes  a  lifelong 
struggle.  And  I  think  it  quite  plain  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  conversion  always  unconsciously  influence  his 
language.  The  form  in  which  the  passing  from  life  unto 
death  presents  itself  to  his  mind  is  that  of  a  single  plunge. 
It  is  this  which  the  Methodists  have  seized  on,  and  repre 
sented  as  the  normal  mode  of  conversion ;  whereas  it  is  as 
far  from  being  the  normal  mode  as  S.  Paul's  case  was  from 
being  the  type  of  the  call  of  an  Apostle. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  which  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  S.  Paul  treats  of  regeneration  not,  as  he 
usually  does,  as  if  it  were  a  point,  but  as  if  it  were  a  process. 
I  mean  the  famous  conclusion  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Romans.  It  is,  I  know,  a  great  controversy  whether  this 
passage  applies  to  the  Regenerate  or  the  Unregenerate.  It 
seems  to  me  to  apply  to  those  who  are  being  regenerated. 
It  describes  the  struggle  from  the  state  of  innocence  (i.e. 
unconsciousness  of  sin)  up  to  the  final  victory.  To  say  that 
this  description  does  not  now  apply  to  the  Baptized  seems  to 
be  absurd ;  to  say  that  the  Apostle  meant  it  then  to  apply 
to  the  regenerate  cuts  the  very  thread  of  his  argument.  It 
is  in  fact  a  description  of  what  we  all  have  to  pass  through. 
In  their  days  so  much  of  it  was  concentrated  into  the  act  of 
Baptism  that  he  who  was  unbaptized  might  be  considered  as 
near  the  beginning  of  it,  he  who  was  baptized  as  near  the 
end  of  it.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  the  same  now. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  however,  and  with  them  Pusey, 
maintain  that  Baptism  is  just  what  it  was ;  that  the  same 
change  takes  place  within,  the  same  (not  an,  but  the  same) 
irrevocable  character  attaches  to  the  ordinance ;  that  we 
ought  to  expect  children  baptized  in  infancy  to  occupy  the 
same  moral  and  spiritual  position  as  the  Baptized  would  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles.  If  you  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  so,  they  reply  by  laudations  of  the  early  Church  and 
laments  over  the  depth  to  which  we  have  fallen. 

In  short  I  will  sum  up  thus.  If  you  insist  that  there 
must  be  in  any  man's  life  one  marked  passage  from  death 
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unto  life,  in  which  the  greatest  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
internal  change  to  be  worked  in  a  man's  heart  is  summed  up, 
and  if  you  call  this  Regeneration,  then  you  cannot  say  that 
Infants  are  regenerated  in  Baptism ;  so  far  I  agree  with  the 
Methodists.  But  if  you  say  that  the  process  with  most  men 
is  a  slow  and  imperceptible  one  throughout,  and  in  all  men 
A  slow  and  imperceptible  one  to  some  extent,  and  apply  the 
word  regeneration  either  to  the  beginning  of  this  process  or 
(as  I  think  more  rightly)  to  the  most  marked  point  in  this 
beginning,  then  I  know  no  expression  which  so  well  suits  the 
meaning.  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  I  have  tried  to  avoid 
expressing  myself  in  the  ordinary  metaphors;  because 
metaphors  in  such  a  subject  after  being  used  for  a  little  while 
cease  to  have  any  meaning  at  all ;  and  many  that  have  been 
applied  to  this  particular  matter  have  a  materialistic  tendency 
clinging  to  them  which  damages  the  discussion. 

I  have  thought  much  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  we  do 
not  quite  agree,  but  I  am  convinced  we  do  not  far  differ,  and 
I  should  much  like  to  know  in  what  way  my  answer  to  the 

question  strikes  you. 

January  14,  1850. 

When  men  agree  on  the  practical  view  of  a  question,  I 
think  the  chances  are  great  that  any  other  difference  is  but 
one  of  expression  arising  probably  from  their  minds  being 
accustomed  to  different  metaphors. 

I  will  try  to  explain  myself  more  fully  in  regard  to  the 
Baptism  of  Infants. 

In  the  process  of  Regeneration  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
two  powers  at  work:  natural  conscience  and  the  grace  of 
God.  How  much  is  done  by  each  no  one  can  tell.  It  is 
one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Christianity  that  the 
line  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  can  never  be 
sharply  drawn.  And  in  fact  the  attempt  to  draw  it  and  to 
claim  for  certain  emotions  a  distinctly  supernatural  origin, 
while  others  are  as  definitely  natural,  has  almost  invariably 
ended,  if  pushed  to  consequences,  in  mere  fanaticism. 

This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  say  at  what  exact  point 
in  the  process  of  Regeneration  that  grace  of  God  is  given, 
without  which,  however  far  natural  conscience  may  take  a 
man,  it  cannot  carry  him  to  the  end.  Nay  more,  that 
grace  may  in  some  instances  be  given  early  and  help  the 
man  over  the  first  steps  in  his  course,  in  others  later  and  not 
till  he  has  advanced  some  way. 

I   hold  then    that  in    Baptism   the   infant   receives   the 
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positive  assurance  of  that  grace,  given  then  and  to  be  given 
afterwards  in  such  measure  as  his  progress  in  the  course 
successively  requires. 

The  infant  cannot,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  perform 
an  act  of  Will ;  neither  then  does  he  receive  the  grace  which 
will  assist  him  in  acts  of  Will.  And  it  is  this  grace  which 
men  ordinarily  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

But  his  day  of  grace  is  in  his  Baptism  positively  promised 
and  will  certainly  come ;  will  certainly  come  at  the  time 
when  it  is  best  for  him  that  it  should  come  ;  but  may  be 
rejected  then  by  himself. 

More  than  this  I  do  not  like  to  say.  Baptism  in  the  days 
of  S.  Paul  included  three  things :  1.  Instruction  in  the  out 
line  of  the  Faith.  2.  The  Sacrament.  3.  The  profession 
of  Christianity,  with  all  its  consequences,  in  those  days  so 
tremendous.  With  us  these  three  things  are  separated  from 
one  another,  and  the  first  and  last  instead  of  being  concen 
trated  into  single  moments  or  short  periods  are  spread  over 
years.  Baptism  at  that  time  conferred  the  fulness  of  Christian 
privileges.  Baptism  in  our  day  does  the  same  when  it 
involves  the  same  three  things.  To  the  man  who  has  been 
baptized  in  infancy,  has  been  instructed  in  youth,  and  has 
openly  acted  up  to  his  vocation  when  he  could  act  for 
himself,  to  such  a  man  is  given  whatever  was  given  in  the 
days  of  S.  Paul.  The  New  Testament  nowhere  distinctly 
defines  the  portion  of  grace  assigned  to  the  bare  Sacrament 
deprived  of  the  concomitants  in  those  days  always  attached  to 
it.  Neither  can  I  define  it. 

The  Schoolmen  did  define  it.  And  their  rigid  theology 
has  certainly  influenced  our  formularies.  But  their  theology 
was  forced  to  be  rigid.  A  system  built  of  syllogisms  falls  to 
pieces  if  a  definition  be  wanting.  Our  theology  is  not  built 
of  syllogisms,  and  is  not  therefore  compelled  to  define 
every  term  that  it  uses. 

The  Schoolmen,  with  that  singular  union  of  servility  and 
honesty  which  always  characterises  them,  define  exactly  the 
blessings  of  Baptism,  and  add  to  their  definition  an  extension 
which  is  so  elastic  as  to  admit  almost  all  shades  of  opinion. 
They  say  that  Baptism  confers  a  "  character "  and  impresses 
an  indelible  stamp  on  the  soul,  which  never  ceases  to 
influence  the  whole  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  either  as  a 
savour  of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death.  This,  then, 
they  say  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  baptized. 
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But  then  they  proceed  further  to  say  that  Baptism  is 
of  three  kinds  :  by  Water  (the  regular  sacrament),  by  Blood 
(the  death  of  an  unbaptized  martyr),  and  by  Fire.  This 
last  they  explain  to  take  place  when  a  man  who  has  been 
unbaptized  from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control  is  re 
generated,  notwithstanding,  by  the  fervour  of  his  love  to  God. 
The  peculiar  privilege  of  the  baptized  is  thus  very  widely 
extended.  And  in  fact  the  limitation  here,  viz.  "  unbaptized 
from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control,"  is  so  very  elastic 
that  it  would  easily,  without  requiring  a  bit  more  subtlety 
than  the  Schoolmen  often  indulge  in,  admit  the  Quakers  and 
Baptists. 

We,  however,  show  a  tendency  to  retain  in  some  cases  the 
rigid  dogmatism  of  the  Schoolmen,  but  to  reject  these  safety 
valves  with  which  alone  their  engine  could  work  without 
mischief.  The  difference  between  our  days  and  those  of  the 
early  Church  in  regard  to  the  concentration  of  so  much  of 
the  Christian's  probation  into  short  periods  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  matter.  The  same  thing  can  be  traced  in  the  expecta 
tions  which  they  had  formed  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  In  fact  the  tendency  to  gather  up  into 
points  what  in  ordinary  life  covers  long  spaces  is  the  char 
acteristic  of  all  great  moral  epochs.  At  such  periods  men 
live  through  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  looking 
forward  to  the  future  view  things  as  summed  up  in  one  or 
two  short  revolutions,  which  yet  when  that  epoch  has  passed 
develop  into  slow  and  gradual  changes,  covering  ages  in  their 
course. 

To  Mr.  Scott 

January  20,  1850. 

Petrifaction  is  worse  as  well  as  better  than  Putrefaction, 
and  the  choice  between  them  is  not  so  easy.  Putrefaction  is 
offensive  ;  but  petrifaction  is  hopeless.  The  one  which  is  the 
least  pleasing  to  eye  and  nostril  at  least  contains  the  elements 
of  new  life ;  the  other  can  never  hope  for  a  higher  destiny 
than  the  specimen-collector's  museum. 

Some  of  your  expressions  I  agree  in ;  others  I  do  not  quite 
like.  "Heir"  and  "inheritance"  suit  my  meaning  admirably; 
"  seed  "  does  not  please  me. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  materialistic  tendency  about 
the  latter  expression  here. 

By  the  side  of  your  image  let  me  place  mine.  I  think  of 
the  stream  of  life  in  each  man's  heart  as  a  river  whose 
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essential  characteristic  is  that  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two 
waters :  the  one  that  well-spring  that  comes  from  within  or 
natural  conscience  ;  the  other  that  gracious  outpouring  whose 
source  is  in  the  Eternal  hills,  the  gift  of  God  :  the  first  begins 
to  flow  at  a  man's  natural  birth,  and  though  it  may  be  slug 
gish,  may  be  choked  up  with  weeds,  may  lose  itself  in 
sands,  its  course  while  it  flows  at  all  is  towards  the  sea  of 
immortality :  the  sluices  of  the  second  are  unlocked  at 
baptism ;  it  is  not  seen,  for  it  flows  underground,  till  the 
moment  when  it  joins  the  other  stream,  but  when  that 
moment  will  be  is  hid  in  God's  providence.  .  .  . 

My  own  impression  would  be  that  enough  stress  was  not 
laid  upon  Confirmation.  At  present  it  is  sadly  lost  in  a  mere 
form.  What  I  should  wish  would  be  this.  Instead  of  once 
in  three  years,  all  being  collected  and  brought  at  once  for 
confirmation,  let  the  priest  of  each  parish  be  empowered  (the 
principle  is  already  conceded)  to  admit  at  any  time  any 
applicant  whom  he  may  deem  fit  to  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  let  there  be  a  short  and  solemn  service  for  each  admission. 
Then  every  three  years  when  the  Bishop  came  round  those 
who  had  been  so  admitted  would  be  presented  to  him  for 
confirmation.  Confirmation  might  thus  be  made  a  solemn 
act ;  the  sacrament  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  conversion  as 
baptism  is  of  regeneration.  It  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
deliberate  completion  of  baptism,  and  not  simply  treated  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  every  one  who  was  baptized  was  to  be 
confirmed. 

But  this  is  mere  speculation  which  perhaps  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  indulge  in. 

KNELLER  HALL,  January  22,  1850. 

I  suppose  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  running  of 
doctrine  into  details  is  a  sort  of  necessity  of  our  nature.  It  is 
one  which  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  fight  against.  Do  you 
remember  Aristotle's  remark  on  a  hand  cut  off  from  the  body? 
It  is  a  mere  equivoque,  he  says,  to  call  it  a  hand.  All  the 
powers  and  properties  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  it 
enjoyed  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  body,  and  that  union 
ended  it  was  no  longer  the  same  thing.  Such,  too,  are  reli 
gious  doctrines.  They  depend  always  for  their  force,  almost 
always  even  for  their  truth,  upon  the  connexion  in  which 
they  stand.  These  technical  definitions  tear  them  from  that 
connexion  and  exhibit  them  unsupported.  Baptismal  re 
generation  is  intelligible  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
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totality  to  which  it  belongs ;  viz.  the  Church's  teaching  and 
influence,  and  other  ordinances.  But  when  the  Sacrament 
is  taken  barely  and  nakedly,  and  the  infant  baptized  is  sup 
posed  to  be  taken  among  heathen  before  it  can  speak,  I  can 
only  say  that  Baptism  was  not  intended  to  be  so  torn 
away  from  the  Church's  system,  and  that  I  cannot  tell  what 
it  may  please  God  to  do.  The  same  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession.  It  is 
true  when  applied  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  but  was  never 
intended  to  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  threads  by  which 
each  individual  Priest  could  trace  his  right  to  act.  Or,  again, 
the  Real  Presence ;  it  is  true  when  taken'  of  the  Sacrament 
as  a  whole,  including  therein  the  Minister  and  the  receiver, 
not  true  when  assigned  to  the  consecrated  elements  taken 
apart  from  the  ordinance.  .  .  . 

KNELLER  HALL,  January  30,  1850. 

You  will  not  surely  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
what  the  Evangelicals  call  conversion.  I  have  heard  you 
teach  it.  I  confess  I  would  rather  call  it  Confession.  But  it 
corresponds  within  to  the  conscious  acceptance  of  the  Gospel, 
and  without  to  the  public  profession  of  it.  This  whether 
slow  or  sudden  does  make  a  vast  difference  in  a  man's  life, 
while  with  your  view  it  seems  to  me  to  be  slurred. 

KNELLER  HALL,  January  31,  1850. 

In  teaching  children  I  fear  I  should  fall  under  the  head  of 
those  whom  Gorham  calls  soul -destroyers.  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  tell  them  that  the  very  fullest  measure  of  divine 
grace  was  theirs  as  far  as  they  could  use  it.  I  should  lead 
them  to  look  forward  to  a  growth,  and  not  to  such  a  paroxysm 
as  the  Methodists  maintain  to  be  necessary.  Within  the 
Church  it  seems  to  me  that  such  paroxysms  can  only  be 
right  or  needful  when  from  some  reason  the  proper  growth 
has  been  checked. 

But  I  object  most  strongly  to  expressions  such  as  "  sullying 
the  whiteness  of  their  Baptismal  robe  " ;  as  if  the  Baptism  had 
really  washed  out  the  evil  tempers  and  they  had  fallen  back 
again  without  knowing  it.  I  object  most  strongly  to  the 
idea  that  Newman  so  frequently  tries  to  impress,  that  child 
hood,  when  we  know  not  what  we  are  doing,  is  a  time  of 
peculiar  probation,  and  that  we  unconsciously  make  or  mar 
our  destiny  by  what  we  do  then. 
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Such  a  view  I  consider  essentially  false.  .  .  . 

In  regard  to  my  objection  to  words  in  the  Baptismal 
Service,  you  will  see  that  I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not 
contain  the  truth,  but  that  they  do  not  convey  the  truth  to 
their  hearers,  and  that  such  words  ought  to  be  used  as  would 
do  both.  I  should  make  the  same  objection  exactly  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  But  neither  is  a  question  which  the  mass 
of  the  English  Clergy  will  discuss  calmly ;  and  I  should  not 
say  openly  what  I  say  to  you. 

KNELLER  HALL,  February  9,  1850. 

.  .  .  The  Gorham  decision  comes  on  Tuesday.  I  believe 
that  it  is  now  known  that  it  will  be  in  favour  of  Gorham,  not 
on  the  merits  but  on  some  point  of  law.  ...  If  the  Church 
asserts  at  all,  she  certainly  does  assert  that  baptized  children 
are  to  be  treated  as  having  been  received  into  God's  favour, 
and  not  as  aliens  and  children  of  wrath. 

The  correspondence  on  baptismal  regeneration 
will  fittingly  be  followed  by  two  letters  in  regard  to 
the  Holy  Communion.  When  compared  with  what 
is  said  in  Archbishop  Temple's  Primary  Visitation 
Charge,  1898,  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist," 
they  show  that  the  substance  of  his  views  with 
reference  to  this  Sacrament  also  remained  un 
changed  : — 

To  Mr.  Scott 

KNELLER  HALL,  April  26,  1852. 

I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can  some  of  my  notions,  the  best 
I  have  yet  been  able  to  get,  on  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20-34. 

The  idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  founded,  as  the  Apostle 
implies  (x.  18),  on  the  Jewish  Peace  Offering.  It  was  in  that 
offering  that  the  worshippers  eat  of  the  sacrifices. 

The  idea  of  the  Peace  Offering  as  different  from  the  other 
sacrifices  appears  to  rest  on  the  mysterious  unity  of  animal 
life.  .  .  . 

This  mysterious  unity  was  used  as  a  symbol  to  express  a 
bond  between  man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  God. 
Those  who  had  eaten  of  one  animal  were,  as  it  were,  bound 
together  by  the  secret  tie  which  once  bound  together  the 
parts  of  the  animal.  These  parts  incorporated  in  them  seem 
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to  retain  their  mutual  attraction  and  to  make  the  eaters  in 
some  sense  one  flesh.  .  .  . 

Now  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  same  idea  is  to  be  main 
tained,  and  because  we  are  all  partakers  of  one  bread  we  are 
said  to  be  one  bread,  and  by  being  one  bread  we  are  one  body. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  Thank  Offering  or  Eucharist,  not  a 
Burnt  Offering  or  Sin  Offering. 

The  Apostle,  however,  is  well  aware  that  this  is  but  a 
symbol.  The  dead  animal  has  not  really  a  uniting  power. 
It  is  dead,  and  the  moment  the  life  has  left  the  unity  has 
departed  with  it.  The  bread  is  still  more  a  mere  symbol, 
for  it  does  not  even  possess  the  mysterious  unity  which  an 
animal  has. 

An  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  nor  is  that  which  is 
offered  to  an  idol. 

But  that  which  is  nothing  in  itself,  yet  when  so  eaten 
becomes  the  table  of  devils. 

Is  not  the  conclusion  irresistible  that  the  bread  also  is 
nothing  in  itself,  but  when  so  eaten  becomes  the  communion 
of  the  Body  of  the  Lord  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  one  body  ?  Not  the  bread,  but  the 
bread  so  eaten,  or  the  worshippers  who  have  eaten  it. 

In  other  words,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an  identification 
of  three  things :  the  Elements,  the  Congregation,  the  Lord. 
And  if  S.  Paul  had  been  asked  whether  the  consecrated 
elements  were,  or  contained,  the  Body  of  the  Lord  in  any 
sense  he  would  have  repudiated  such  an  expression.  In  the 
bread  so  eaten  and  in  the  communicants  so  eating  there  is  the 
Body;  but  the  elements  themselves  are  "nothing  in  the  world." 
The  Lord's  Body,  then,  are  not  the  elements,  not  the  Con 
gregation,  but  the  Congregation  communicating. 

He  who  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  discerneth  not 
that  Body  of  the  Lord  to  which  he  belongs.  If  when  we 
did  communicate  we  did  so  discern  ourselves  we  should  not 
be  judged. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say  to  this.  But  my  view  is 
neither  High  Church  nor  Low  Church.  I  cannot  find  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  Elements  nor  in  the  Congregation,  but 
in  both  together,  though  certainly,  if  we  must  choose,  rather 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  .  .  . 

I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  am  as  positive  and  dogmatic 
as  I  see  both  this  Letter  and  the  last  appear.  I  have  not 
time  to  put  everything  in  a  diffident  form,  and  I  have  stated 
much  positively  which  I  only  want  your  opinion  on. 
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The  difference  in  attitude  between  the  above 
letters  and  those  of  the  Oxford  days  is  marked. 
The  tone  is  still  modest,  but  a  new  firmness 
has  come  into  it :  the  "  materials  out  of  which 
principles  are  made"  are  passing  into  principles 
themselves  ; l  the  mass  has  become  solidified.  The 
years  brought  further  changes,  and  in  one  of  the 
subsequent  letters  to  Scott  he  writes  : — 

To  Mr.  Scott 

KNELLER  HALL,  April  19,  1854. 

The  pin  will  not  scratch  you  much,  and  I  will  give  you 
leave  to  laugh  at  my  infallibility  as  much  as  you  please 
while  you  write  in  your  old  tone  of  affection.  That  I  shall 
like  you  better  every  year  that  I  know  you,  past  experience 
teaches  me  to  be  probable.  That  I  shall  change  my  mind  as 
to  my  own  reforming  infallibility,  I  will  acknowledge  to  be 
very  possible.  I  have  changed  many  opinions  within  the 
last  ten  years.  I  may  change  many  more,  and  perhaps 
back  again,  within  the  next  ten.  And  I  see  some  of  my 
philosophical  friends  change  very  marvellously.  There  is 
Shairp  for  instance,  who  once  was  so  philosophical  that  no 
improvements  could  go  far  enough  for  him,  and  now  resolves 
all  doubts  into  the  simple  dictum,  "It's  all  square  in  the 
end  ";  a  singular  effect  of  matrimony  in  his  case.  Your  going 
to  Oxford  certainly  will  not  keep  me  from  it.  Nor  am  I 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Scott ;  indeed,  I  should  have  been  much  more 
so  if  you  had  not  been  elected  than  now  that  you  have.  My 
mother,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is  much  better.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  Scott ;  if  I  have  vexed  you  with  my  un- 
sympathising  politics,  at  any  rate  you  know  enough  of  human 
nature  to  see  that  mere  congratulations  would  have  been 
hollow  from  me,  and  would  have  separated  us  much  more 
than  the  pin  stuck  in  the  cushion. 

"  I  have  changed  many  opinions  within  the 
last  ten  years.  I  may  change  many  more,  and 
perhaps  back  again,  within  the  next  ten " ;  but 
the  subsequent  changes  were  gradual,  natural 
developments  unaccompanied  with  any  violent 
mental  disturbance ;  but  in  the  period  between 

1  Supra,  p.  88. 
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1844  and  1854  the  changes  in  some  respects  were 
radical.  True — like  many  of  the  greatest  changes 
— they  had  come  without  "observation."  To  a 
man  like  Frederick  Temple  Ordination  must  have 
meant  much ;  but  there  is  little  reference  to  it,  and 
no  record  of  the  things  which  happened  in  the 
mental  history  during  these  eventful  years.  Only 
at  the  latter  date  we  seem  to  be  looking  out  on 
a  new  world :  he  had  secured  his  foundation,  and 
he  had  begun  with  confidence  to  build  upon  it ;  he 
was  master  of  himself.  Especially  noteworthy,  as 
illustrating  his  change  of  attitude,  are  his  remarks 
about  a  new  school  of  dogmatics  : — 

February  9,  1850. 

...  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  dogmatic  theology  is 
yet  to  be  looked  for  which  will  avoid  both  the  difficulties 
(putrefaction  and  petrifaction).1  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
much  of  that  will  consist  in  distinct  refusals  to  define;  a 
dogmatism  hitherto  never  practised  by  the  Church.  Much 
also,  it  seems  to  me,  would  consist  in  laying  down  broad 
practical  rules  instead  of  definitions.  But  these  things  are  a 
long  way  off*. 

There  is  the  same  tone  in  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  : — 

Before  August  13,  1852. 

...  I  am  most  deeply  convinced  that  the  expressions  in 
which  Religious  Faith  and  Religious  Devotion  are  cast  must 
vary  from  age  to  age  if  they  are  to  be  real.  I  am  convinced, 
for  instance,  that  we  are  not  now  justified  in  using  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  I  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  agree  with  me.  But  in  spite  of  that  they  would  never 
remove  it  from  our  services.  They  would  be  afraid. 

He  writes  with  something  of  the  censoriousness 
and  assurance  of  a  young  man,  and  a  tinge  of  that 
tone  was  perhaps  apparent  for  several  years.  With 
the  growing  responsibilities  and  fuller  experience 
of  life  came  fuller  charity  in  judging  others ;  he 

l.  Supra,  p.  100. 
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was  more  willing  himself  "to  refuse  to  define." 
He  never  lost  the  determination  to  hold  the 
judgment  in  suspense  on  points  of  faith  which 
were  not  clearly  revealed. 

The  following  letters,  referring  to  his  friends 
Stanley  and  Jowett  as  commentators,  show  that, 
along  with  a  growing  breadth  of  view,  there  still 
remained  an  appreciation  of  Christian  dogmatics. 
It  was  this  which  differentiated  him  from  them. 
That  one  so  fully  in  agreement  in  many  respects 
with  the  liberal  school  of  theology  should  think 
otherwise  on  this  subject  seemed  somewhat  incom 
prehensible  to  them  and  to  many  others,  and  by 
Jowett  especially  it  was  taken  as  somewhat  of  a 
grievance.  But  no  one  had  fully  entered  into 
Temple's  mind  who  failed  to  see  that  belief  in  the 
objective  side  of  Christian  faith  was  of  the  essence 
of  the  man,  and  that  he  could  not  "  but  speak  the 
things  which"  he  had  "seen  and  heard."  With 
the  mental  superiority  assumed  by  some  members 
of  the  school  who  refused  to  take  seriously  con 
victions  that  they  did  not  share,  he  was  quite  out 
of  sympathy. 

To  Mr.  Scott 

June  14,  1855. 

...  I  am  disappointed  with  Stanley's  Corinthians.  It  is 
really  a  defect  in  a  divine  to  be  totally  unable  to  understand 
a  doctrine.  He  can  understand  a  fact,  understand  it  well 
enough  even  to  make  it,  and  what  intelligence  is  equal  to 
that  required  for  creation  ?  He  can  understand  a  precept. 
.  .  .  But  a  doctrine  goes  beyond  him. 

July  11,  1855. 

.  .  .  The  constructive  mania  in  these  days  is  much  more 
mad  than  the  destructive.  That  a  man  should  rob  us  of  the 
Septuagint  is  not  half  so  insane  as  that  he  should  profess  to 
reveal  it  afresh.  Donaldson's  Book  of  Jasher  is  another 
specimen  of  about  equal  madness.  Do  you  not  think  some 
one  might  now  rewrite  S.  Paul  ?  Not  what  he  did  say,  but 
what  he  ought  to  have  said;  with  our  lights,  you  know — 
something  in  the  style  of  Stanley's  Paraphrase,  but  bolder. 
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October  30,  1855. 

...  I  hope  no  storm  will  burst  on  his  (Jowett's)  book ; l 
but  if  it  does,  I  hope  he  will  hold  his  peace  and  let  his  friends 
fight  his  battle  for  him.  Silence  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
virtues.  And  assuredly  the  more  all  turmoil  is  prevented 
and  the  more  calmly  all  the  difficult  questions  such  a  book 
necessarily  raises  are  discussed,  the  better  for  all  parties. 

Three  months  later  he  returns  to  the  subject  of 
Jowett's  book,  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans : — 

8  ROYAL  CRESCENT,  NOTTING  HILL, 
January  5,  1856. 

...  I  am  rather  disturbed  by  the  sort  of  uneasy  feeling 
which  Jowett's  book  is  occasioning;  still  more  because  I 
think  that  in  some  respects  it  is  neither  unnatural  nor 
unfair.  The  essay  on  the  Atonement,  read  by  my  knowledge 
of  him,  does  not  deserve  what  is  said  of  it.  But  it  still 
suffers  from  the  fault  which  I  found  in  the  first  draft  of  it  (I 
did  not  see  it  after  that  till  its  publication),  namely,  that 
it  is  too  negative.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  people 
understand  that  when  you  object  to  the  ordinary  statement 
of  a  doctrine  you  do  not  object  to  the  doctrine  itself.  I  am 
uneasy  because  I  think  it  much  harder  to  set  a  misunder 
standing  of  this  kind  right  than  to  avoid  it  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  he  may  get  into  much  trouble.  I  hope, 
however,  that  a  second  edition  will  soon  be  called  for,  and 
that  he  will  then  be  able  to  explain  himself.  At  bottom 
the  whole  question  turns  upon  this :  Are  we  reconciled  by 
being  forgiven,  or  are  we  forgiven  by  being  reconciled  ? 
The  ordinary  statement  says  the  first;  Jowett,  the  latter. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  great  mass  of  Christians  will  be 
quite  content  if  he  will  only  say  that  he  looks  upon  the 
power  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death  as  the  one  true  source 
of  our  Redemption,  and  that  they  do  not  at  all  demand 
the  additional  statement  (which  he  objects  to  make)  that 
Eternal  Justice  demanded  a  victim.  Why  our  Lord's  life 
and  death  were  the  means  used  to  redeem  mankind  he 
objects  to  say.  I  never  met  with  any  but  ultra-evangelicals 
who,  when  pressed  to  the  point,  did  not  shrink  as  he  does 
from  the  same  statement.  But  he  has  thought  much  of 
their  view,  and  states  his  objection  strongly;  he  has  not 

1  "  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  78,  79. 
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worked  out  his  own  view,  and  it  is  concluded  (not  unjustly) 
that  he  means  to  deny  even  the  doctrine  which  they  mean  to 
express.  I  daresay  I  shall  suffer  a  little  in  his  company.  I 
met  a  lady  the  other  day  who  was  very  civil  till  I  accidentally 
mentioned  my  intimacy  with  him,  when  she  put  on  a  surprised 
look  and  avoided  all  further  conversation  of  any  kind. 

But  Temple's  creed  was  always  that  occasional 
mistaken  expressions  of  doctrine  were  a  necessary 
condition  of  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  were  more 
loyal  to  truth  than  was  unthinking  orthodoxy. 
This  conviction,  which  explains  both  his  participa 
tion  in  Essays  and  Reviews  and  also  his  silence  in 
many  another  controversy,  is  expressed  in  the  two 
letters  which  follow  :— 

To  Mr.  Scott 

8  ROYAL  CRESCENT,  NOTTING  HILL,  W., 
January  20,  1857. 

...  I  do  not  like  saying  much  of  the  Jowettian  Lectures, 
as  you  may  well  imagine.  But  I  am  very,  very  sorry  that 
you  should  have  any  annoyance  or  anxiety  in  the  matter.  I 
suppose  all  times  of  discussion  are  times  of  discomfort  to 
serious  young  minds ;  but  that  kind  of  discomfort  generally 
settles  down  at  last.  I  can  remember  that  when  I  was  an 
Undergraduate  Tait's  Lectures,  and  sometimes  his  Catechetics, 
used  to  distress  and  unsettle  me  excessively.  I  now  look 
back  at  it  with  wonder ;  but  it  was  real  enough  at  the  time. 
Probably,  however,  Tait's  caution  saved  him  from  disturbing 
us  so  much  as  Jowett's  philosophy  may  disturb  the  present 
Undergraduates.  But  to  make  the  study  of  Divinity  real 
and  not  in  some  degree  unsettling  appears  to  me  simply 
impossible.  The  question  always  is  whether  the  degree  of 
unsettlement  is  expedient. 

Our  theology  has  been  cast  in  the  scholastic  mode,  i.e.  all 
based  on  Logic.  We  are  in  need  of  and  we  are  being 
gradually  forced  into  a  theology  based  on  psychology.  The 
transition,  I  fear,  will  not  be  without  much  pain ;  but 
nothing  can  prevent  it.  Nor  do  I  see  how  some  of  the 
discussion  can  be  kept  out  of  the  teaching  even  of  Under 
graduates.  For  it  enters  largely  into  what  they  have  to  learn. 

God  guide  us  right  in  the  matter,  and  you  especially  who 
have  so  much  to  make  you  feel  the  weight. 
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NOTTING  HILL,  LONDON, 
February  28,  185T. 

...  I  am  vexed  that  I  said  anything  about  Jowett. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  difference  between  you  and 
me  ;  but  not  what  you  have  deduced  from  my  Letter.  I  must 
have  expressed  myself  very  ill.  The  temptation  to  explain 
is  strong  on  me ;  but  if  I  have  muddled  the  matter  once  I 
may  do  so  again,  and  perhaps  more.  If  we  were  talking 
together  we  should  more  easily  understand  one  another.  I 
will  only  say  now  that  I  do  not  quite  agree  that  "  mere 
doubts  "  are  always  an  evil,  nor  that  all  destruction  ought  to 
be  followed  by  construction.  I  think  in  many  points  the 
right  change  is  not  from  error  to  truth,  but  from  error  to 
avowal  of  ignorance.  And  further,  that  even  in  those  cases 
where  "mere  doubts'"  are  an  evil  a  Teacher  often  instils 
them  inevitably  and  unconsciously,  as  Tait  certainly  did,  as 
Newman  did,  and  as  all  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  did. 

There  was  a  lighter  side  to  so  grave  a  subject : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  August  16,  1852. 

.  .  .  When  I  was  in  Worcestershire  the  other  day,  Robert 
Lawson  went  once  to  his  clerical  meeting.  They  are  reading 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  One  of  the  body  rather  sets  up 
for  a  scholar.  Robert  Lawson  had  never  been  before,  so  that 
he  naturally  kept  silence.  On  his  return  he  told  that  the 
scholar  had  enlightened  all  by  his  comments  on  ^eroxot  in 
iii.  1,  which  he  informed  them  was  a  word  in  use  at  Athens 
and  signified  one  who  had  some  but  not  all  the  rights  of  a 
citizen,  just  our  own  case  while  we  are  still  on  earth,  and  not  yet 
made  perfect  in  heaven.  The  Attic  word,  he  observed,  had  an 
extra  t  in  the  middle,  an  insertion  not  unusual  in  the  Attic 
dialect.  As  the  learned  body  acquiesced  in  this  comment  on 
/xeroxot,  I  thought  it  might  come  in  well  in  the  new 
Lexicon. 

The  correspondence  with  Scott  includes  letters  on 
Ecclesiastical  subjects  as  well  as  on  dogma.  The 
latter  were  occasioned,  as  has  been  noticed,  by  the 
Gorham  controversy  in  1850  :  the  former  were  the 
result  of  the  attempt  two  years  later  to  revive  Con 
vocation.  This  subject  naturally  led  to  discussion 
on  the  relations  of  clergy  to  laity  : — 
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To  Mr.  Scott 

Before  August  13,  1852. 

...  As  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  question,  provided  you 
will  rest  your  preference  for  the  decision  of  the  former  on 
the  ground  of  their  greater  study  of  the  questions,  I  have  no 
objection  to  make.  This  ground,  however,  admits  all  Laymen 
who  have  equally  studied,  excludes  all  Clergymen  who  have 
not  studied  or  who  have  a  natural  incapacity  for  such  studies. 

Your  comparison  with  earthly  affairs  will  hardly  hold. 
We  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  entrust  Legislation,  the  highest 
earthly  matter,  to  men  who  have  not  studied.  And  we  are 
very  unwilling  to  confine  it.  Legislation  by  Lawyers  would 
be  anything  but  desirable.  A  Parliament  of  Lawyers  would 
never  have  done  even  the  little  that  has  been  done  for 
Chancery  and  Common  Law  Reform.  .  .  .  There  is  a  point 
at  which  study  is  mischievous.  It  often  enlarges  at  first  only 
to  narrow  at  last.  Common  sense  without  learning  is  not 
a  good  guide,  but  learning  without  common  sense  is  a  posi 
tively  bad  one.  I  see  only  one  way  in  which  the  two  can 
correct  each  other.  Let  the  man  of  learning  convince  the 
man  of  common  sense.  If  he  cannot,  let  him  suspect  his 
learning.  .  .  . 

There  is  one  consideration  more  against  putting  too  much 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  They  are  men,  and  like  all 
bodies  of  men  are  sadly  prone  to  give,  without  knowing  it, 
some  weight  to  considerations  of  expediency  in  deciding  on 
questions  of  truth.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  in  the 
arguments  on  Apostolical  Succession,  Baptismal  Regenera 
tion,  Justification  by  Faith,  the  clergy  are  often  unconsciously 
influenced  by  one  side  or  the  other  presenting  the  shortest 
path  to  the  end  (generally  a  very  good  end)  which  they 
have  in  view.  On  such  questions  I  would  rather  have  the 
unlearned  common  sense  than  the  warped  learning.  .  .  . 
I  am  sure  that  the  clergy  look  at  doctrine  in  a  "practical "  way, 
not  what  is  the  best  doctrine  to  practise  but  what  is  the  best 
to  preach.  If  I  preach  Liberty  of  Conscience  I  am  told  it  is  a 
dangerous  doctrine.  What  on  earth  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? 
The  question  is  whether  it  be  a  true  doctrine.  So  if  I  say 
that  the  Sabbath  is  abrogated  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sunday  is  an  ordinance  of  the  Church.  So  if  I  say  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Old  Testament  must  not  be  insisted  on.  All 
men  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  this  feeling.  But  the  clergy 
are  liable  to  be  misled  by  it  in  a  particular  direction,  and  all 
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their  decisions  in  that  direction  are  to  be  suspected.  I  have 
given  you  a  long  screed.  But  as  we  are  not  disagreeing  upon 
principles  you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  see  what  has  to  be 
said  on  my  side. 

KNELLER  HALL,  August  13,  1852. 

I  do  not  like  to  discuss  Convocation  more,  because  I  am 
afraid  of  vexing  you.  I  should  have  said  nothing  about  it 
perhaps.  But  I  remember  once  in  1841  at  Duloe,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  making  my  mind  on  those  matters,  I  heard 
you  say  that  you  did  not  think  we  were  fit  for  Convocation. 
It  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  because  I  thought  it  not  the 
view  you  would  naturally  take,  and  therefore  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  very  strong  reasons.  ...  I  do  not  believe  Convoca 
tion  in  any  sense  represents  our  Church.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Clergy  have  any  more  right  than  the  Laity  to 
decide  points  of  doctrine.  .  .  . 

I  say  all  this  because  I  made  up  my  mind  some  time  ago 
to  be  quite  open  with  you  on  every  subject  that  turned  up 
between  us.  But  I  confess  your  Letter  makes  me  feel  that  it 
will  give  you  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  perhaps  lower  your 
opinion  of  me. 

KXELLER  HALL,  September  1,  1852. 

.  .  .  The  question  (of  the  relative  position  of  clergy  and 
laity)  in  reality  runs  very  deep,  and  I  must  make  my  meaning 
plainer.  What  makes  me  believe  ?  I  cannot  believe  because 
another  man  tells  me,  not  even  if  he  be  an  Apostle.  .  .  . 
Belief,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  ...  is  an  inner 
conviction,  bound  up  with  life  and  conscience.  .  .  .  No 
man  can  delegate  to  another  the  responsibility  of  this  belief. 
At  any  rate  no  man  ought.  But  practically  no  man  can. 
All  this,  I  think,  you  will  allow  me.  But  here  come  two  roads. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  faith  and  the  form  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  No  man  can  give  up  the  responsibility 
of  settling  for  himself  his  faith,  but  many  maintain  that  the 
clergy  ought  to  settle  the  form.  Some  say  of  right  because 
they  are  divinely  appointed.  ...  I  believe  that  no  man  can 
allow,  or  rather  ought  to  allow,  another  to  settle  the  form  of 
his  faith  absolutely.  He  is  bound  to  exercise  his  judgment 
upon  it,  and  to  use  it  as  subordinate  to  his  own  conscience. 
So,  too,  I  believe  that  no  Church  ought  to  allow  any  "  body  " 
but  herself  to  settle  the  form  of  her  faith.  She  may  employ 
a  body  of  men  to  propose  such  forms  of  faith,  just  as  Parlia 
ment  employs  a  body  of  lawyers  to  draw  statutes,  or  a  body 
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of  Cabinet  ministers  to  propose  reforms,  but  will  delegate  to 
neither  the  business  of  legislation.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  a  clerocracy  or  of  clerical 
tyranny.  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  that  the  clergy  will 
be  allowed  to  settle  points  of  doctrine.  I  am  afraid  that 
they  would  lessen  their  power ;  lessen  their  power  to  teach  by 
attempting  to  decree.1  ...  I  who  love  power  and  have  to 
struggle  against  the  feeling  might  and  main,  detect  its 
presence  rather  more  rapidly  than  you  do.  And  your 
answer  that  what  I  say  is  an  argument  for  anarchy  will 
not  hold.  It  is  an  argument  for  representative  government. 
If  persons  may  abuse  power,  then  see  that  you  never  give 
power  finally  to  any  one.  .  .  . 

Forgive  me,  dear  Scott,  if  in  eagerness  I  write  positively- 
Write  back  as  or  more  positively.  It  makes  everything 
clearer.  And  I  quite  understand  your  dogmatism  and  I 
believe  you  will  understand  mine.  .  .  . 

Let  me  put  before  you  one  thing  more  which  I  could  not 
venture  even  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  be  positive  about. 
Our  Lord  (S.  John  xvi.  7)  could  not  send  the  Comforter  till 
He  was  gone  away.  For  the  full  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it 
was  necessary  that  even  He  should  go.  While  He  remained 
His  overpowering  personal  presence  made  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  heart  impossible.  The  liberty  essential  to  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  incompatible  with. even  a 
Divine  Authority  present  in  the  Flesh.  Is  there  not  some 
danger  that  the  clergy  by  claiming  a  similar  kind  of  authority 
may  in  their  measure  hinder  the  working  of  that  Spirit  ? 

No  address  and  no  date. 

I  am  always  very  grateful  to  have  humility  and  a  childlike 
temper  strongly  brought  to  my  notice.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  my  views  and  opinions  do  not  directly  tend  to  humility 
in  the  sense  that  yours  do.  It  is  unquestionably  easier  to  be 
childlike  if  you  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  child  than  if 
you  take  that  of  a  man.  It  is  the  easier  path  to  humility,  and 
those  who  are  riot  permitted  by  conscience  to  take  it  must  be 

1  The  same  general  view  is  apparent  in  a  letter  to  Canon  Lyttelton, 
written  after  he  became  a  Bishop  (17th  July  1874,  House  of  Lords)  : — 
"  You  turn  to  the  Ordination  Office.  But  I  find  not  a  single  word  in 
that  Office  which  implies  that  the  Clergy  are  to  legislate  for  the  Church. 
They  are  to  teach  ;  but  they  are  to  teach  according  to  the  lines  drawn 
for  them  by  the  Church,  and  not  a  syllable  is  said  to  imply  that  they 
are  to  draw  those  lines." 
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glad  of  anything  which  warns  them  of  their  danger.  But  the 
easier  path  is  not  always  the  right  one.  To  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children  is  one  precept,  and  in  malice  to  be 
children  but  in  understanding  men  is  another.  The  danger 
on  your  side  is  to  persuade  yourself  that  you  believe  when 
you  really  don't ;  to  stifle  doubts  which  ought  to  be  fairly 
met ;  to  prefer  Christianity  to  Truth,  which  of  course  always 
means  preferring  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Christianity 
to  the  true  one.  And  these  are  real  dangers.  For  I  am 
certain  that  men  do  sometimes  delude  themselves  into  believ 
ing  that  they  believe. 

Nor  is  my  view  in  its  very  extremest  form  incompatible 
with  reverence  for  authority  and  a  childlike  temper. 
Imagine  a  church  in  which  all  the  officers  and  teachers 
shall  be  elected  by  and  out  of  the  body  for  a  definite  time, 
re-eligible  after  that  time  but  not  necessarily  re-elected. 
Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  is  my  ideal  of  a  church. 
I  have  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  power  of  the  past  over 
the  present.  And  the  Apostolic  Succession  has  been  a  means 
of  binding  all  the  history  of  the  Church  into  one,  the  efficacy 
of  which  has  been  rendered  only  the  more  marked  by  the 
instances  of  those  who  have  tried  to  do  without  it.1  Con 
servatism  is  essential,  the  very  first  essential,  to  life,  and  the 
great  conservative  element  in  the  Church  has  been  the 
Apostolical  Succession.  But  valuable  as  this  electric  chain  is 
by  which  the  virtue  of  past  ages  seems  to  thrill  us  now,  yet  we 
must  not  let  it  fetter  our  limbs,  still  less  strangle  us  altogether. 
And  that,  I  confess,  seems  to  me  the  tendency  of  your  views. 
The  difference  between  legislation  and  interpretation  is  after 
all  only  another  name  for  the  whole  difference  between  us.  I 
should  not  like  to  leave  lawyers  to  extract  principles  out  of 
decisions  and  apply  them  to  new  cases  to  the  extent  that  you 
would.  The  two  in  reality  differ  only  in  degree.  I  suppose 
I  need  hardly  say  that  your  view  on  this  point  seems  to  me 
very  strange. 

The  question  of  Church  government  raised 
in  these  letters  naturally  runs  up  into  a  doctrinal 
question,  and  the  vehemence  which  he  throws  into 
the  discussion  as  against  clerical  monopoly  is  due  in 
part  to  the  reaction  in  his  own  mind  from  the 
opposite  influences  of  the  Oxford  Movement  which 

1  "  Exeter"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 
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had  worked  so  strongly  in  him  ten  years  previously. 
The  subject  of  the  participation  of  the  laity  in 
doctrinal  decisions  is  still  (1905)  under  discussion. 
To  the  last  Dr.  Temple  would  have  maintained 
that  ultimately  responsibility  for  the  safe-keeping 
and  the  right  rule  of  the  Faith  rests  with  the 
whole  Body  of  the  Church  collectively  (lay  as  well 
as  clerical),  and,  moreover,  that  as  statements  of 
doctrine  are  often  not  merely  expressions  of  abstract 
truth  but  matters  which  regulate  conduct,  the  laity 
ought  to  have  a  consentient  voice  before  they  are 
made  operative  upon  them.  He  was  always  in 
favour  of  a  lay  house  as  supplemental  to  the  clerical 
Convocations,  and  amongst  the  last  activities  of  his 
public  life  was  an  endeavour  gradually  to  give  the 
lay  house  a  fuller  and  more  organised  participation 
in  the  government  of  the  Church.1  Of  special  per 
manent  value  is  his  insistence  on  the  principle  that 
the  clergy  are  to  be  regarded  as  instructors  and  not 
promulgators  of  edicts.  "I  am  afraid  that  the 
clergy  would  lessen  their  power  ;  lessen  their  power 
to  teach  by  attempting  to  decree" 

The  view  expressed  in  the  letters,  that  a  special 
value  of  the  apostolical  succession  consists  in  the 
conservative  element  which  it  brings  to  the  life  of 
the  Church,  is  that  which  he  maintained  to  the  end.2 

The  same  topics  of  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
interest  contained  in  the  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Scott  are  found  in  the  letters  to  Robert  Lawson, 
most  of  which  belong  to  this  period.  It  is  interest 
ing  to  notice  the  difference  in  tone  between  the  two 
correspondences.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Scott  he  writes 
as  the  junior  to  the  senior ;  in  writing  to  Robert 
Lawson  the  positions  are  reversed  :  there  is  always 
about  the  letters  something  of  the  freemasonry  of 
the  schoolboy  friendship.  The  letters  are  full,  and 

1  Infra,  pp.  266-270. 
2  "London"  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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fresh,  and  free  from  all  reserve  ;  none  so  light  or  gay 
in  some  places,  and  none  so  full  an  outpouring  of 
the  heart  in  others.  In  1846  both  friends  had  lately 
been  ordained.  Temple  was  gaining  some  ex 
perience  of  pastoral  work  at  Duloe  and  elsewhere  ; 
Lawson  had  accepted  a  curacy  in  Devon  from 
Leopold  Acland,  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  parish 
of  Broadclyst  near  Exeter.  The  letters  begin  with 
pleasant  chats  on  such  topics  as  come  up  in  close 
personal  friendships,  and  on  the  new  experiences 
of  clerical  life,  with  advice  thereon  from  Temple  : — 

To  Robert  Lawson 

,  July  10, 1846. 

...  I  am  glad  you  like  Acland  :  I  can  quite  believe  him  a 
very  likeable  person,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  more  conscientious, 
earnest  man  to  work  with  you  would  not  find.  By  this  time 
I  suppose  you  have  seen  something  of  your  parish.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  your  complaint  that  the  books  you  read  have 
clashed  with  your  previous  notions  about  visiting,  etc. ; 
partly  because  all  "  previous  notions "  must  be  rather  im 
practicable,  and  partly  because  every  book  I  have  met  with 
seems  to  me  to  recommend  a  totally  different  system  from 
every  other.  But  do  you  not  think  that  in  this,  evidently 
the  most  discretionary  part  of  a  clergyman's  duty,  the  best 
plan  is  to  have  no  system  to  begin  with,  but  to  let  one  grow 
up  of  itself  as  one's  experience  increases  ?  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  person  can  lay  down  rules  for  any  other,  or  do  more  than 
give  the  merest  suggestions  in  such  a  matter,  because  the  real 
value  of  such  ministrations  must  depend  so  entirely  upon 
their  thorough  earnestness  both  of  manner  and  of  matter, 
and  that  can  never  be  secured  unless  the  method  pursued  is 
one  quite  natural  to  the  user.  .  .  . 

Here,  of  course,  one  can  do  nothing  but  go  about  from  one 
'  lion '  to  another  and  admire  the  perfection  of  order  and  disci 
pline  in  which  the  parish  is  kept.  But  I  rather  feel  a  sort  of 
fear  of  such  orderly  parishes  ;  all  is  so  smooth  that  one  cannot 
tell  what  may  be  festering  beneath.  However,  things  are  very 
delectable  here  to  the  clerical  eye :  the  squire  and  the  vicar  in 
thorough  harmony ;  the  Church  as  full  as  it  can  hold  ;  the 
school  in  most  admirable  condition.  .  .  . 

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  at  work  again ;  especially  as  these 
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good  people,  though  very  good-humoured  and  cheerful,  are 
very  sensible  and  can  neither  be  made  to  laugh  nor  to  cry.  I 
think  if  I  stayed  here  long  I  should  be  turned  into  a  sort 
of  happy  vegetable,  a  smiling,  good-humoured,  broad-faced 
cabbage,  or  a  great  red  apple  !  or  something  of  that  sort. 

DULOE,  July  24,  1846. 

...  I  shall  preach  a  little  this  time  just  by  way  of 
carrying  on  the  controversy  about  drawing  lots.  This,  then, 
I  will  allow  you,  that  a  religious  mind  in  full  faith  in  the 
special  providence  of  God  will  always  think  that  what 
happens  in  the  course  of  things  is  intended  for  his  special 
consideration  at  that  very  time.  .  .  .  But  I  will  not  allow 
more  than  this.  .  .  .  How  I  hate  the  common-sense  kind  of 
life,  you  know  very  well ;  and  yet  I  really  think  at  times  that 
it  is  less  dangerous  than  the  other  extreme.  I  should  not 
venture  to  say  so  positively,  for  I  know  how  wrong  it  is  to 
chill  warm  feelings  by  cold  rationality.  And  yet  such  men 
seem  often  to  me  more  solid  material  than  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  perpetually  on  the  watch  for  slight  circum 
stances  and  tokens.  That  tendency  to  dwell  on  those  little 
things  seems  to  me  often  to  weaken  the  character,  and 
certainly  rather  encourages  a  dreamy  disposition. 

...  I  have  been  thinking  very  much  of  your  future  plans. 
I  must  say  I  cannot  see  that  you  will  gain  much  by  taking  town 
work.  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be  so  different  from  country 
work  as  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  spending  so  much  time 
in  making  beginnings.  ...  I  cannot  really  think  it  would 
be  best  for  you  to  change  if  you  can  stay  where  you  are.  If 
you  are  going  abroad  that  is  a  different  thing.  I  would 
hardly,  I  think,  let  any  curacy  come  in  my  way,  if  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  doing  that ;  but  you  will  surely  learn 
more  by  working  well  in  one  place,  than  by  seeing  a  variety  at 
the  cost  of  all  that  you  see  being  but  the  surface.  .  .  .  Going 
abroad,  however,  is  what  will  not  often  perhaps  be  within 
your  power.  It  strengthens  and  opens  a  man's  mind,  and  I 
think  very  few  things  at  your  time  of  life  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  it  as  a  means  of  self -education.  I  have 
given  you  my  opinion,  you  see,  in  my  usual,  I  am  sometimes 
afraid,  rather  dogmatical  way. 

DULOE,  August  13,  1846. 

.  .  .  With  regard  to  the  Irishman,  I  should,  if  it  were 
my  own  case,  tell  him  plainly  that  I  thought  his  Church  in 
error  and  that  his  Church  thought  the  same  of  mine,  but 
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that  as  he  was  dangerously  ill  it  was  not  now  the  time  to 
discuss  such  points,  and  that  what  I  should  say  to  him  would 
be  such  as  no  Christian  would  object  to,  and  the  prayers  I 
should  use  such  as  no  Christian  would  refuse  to  join  in ;  and 
of  course  in  conversation  with  him  I  should  do  my  best  to  lead 
him  to  think  of  his  past  life  and  to  remember  his  sins,  and 
put  his  trust  in  the  Saviour.  ...  I  think  Acland  is  right  in 
saying  that  he  ought  to  be  told ;  it  would  not  be  right,  I 
think,  to  let  him  think  you  were  one  of  his  own  priests,  nor 
right  to  your  own  Church  to  allow  him  to  think  you  a  lay 
man.  But  to  argue  with  him  would  be  madness,  and  to  talk 
controversially  without  arguing  would  be  worse.  .  .  . 

The  passages  in  the  Acts  are  very  remarkable ;  but  yet  is 
it  not  clear  that  the  very  fact  that  has  struck  you,  the  giving 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  baptism,  also  struck  the  Church, 
and  was  considered  quite  an  extraordinary  fact?  As  an 
argument  it  tells  quite  against  the  Low  Church  people ;  for 
it  evidently  was  a  rare  instance.  But  it  is  also  a  warning 
that  though  God  has  appointed  ordinary  means  of  grace,  we 
have  no  business  whatever  to  say  that  He  will  not  dispense 
with  them,  even  when  we  can  see  no  reason  for  it. 

I  cannot  see  why  I,  who  hold  the  Church  to  be  invested 
with  power  from  above,  and  that  her  officers  have  their 
authority  from  her,  may  not  recognise  the  degrees  of  power 
which  she  confers,  as  well  as  you  who  trace  the  same 
difference  back  to  the  Apostles  by  a  regular  succession.  .  .  . 

It  is  always  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  about  forms, 
and  one  can  only  speak  of  tendencies.  .  .  .  But  I  was  speak 
ing  of  clinging  to  forms  when  society  had  cast  them  off; 
trying  to  clothe  a  whole  Church  in  garments  she  has  laid 
aside,  or  to  dress  her  out  after  one^s  own  fashion — the  follow 
ing  of  forms  as  such ;  not  the  use  of  them  merely.  In  the 
case  you  put  of  a  man  praying  and  sinning  every  day  I  think 
you  misunderstood  me ;  surely  we,  even  the  very  best  of  us, 
pray  and  sin  every  day.  But  if  a  man  were  to  confess  to  me 
that  he  prayed  with  an  intention  in  his  heart  to  commit  sin, 
and  that  he  did  not  struggle  with  that  intention,  but  even 
while  praying  quietly  allowed  it  to  rest  on  his  mind,  I  should 
tell  him  he  was  committing  fearful  idolatry.  .  .  .  And  this 
temper,  I  think,  gradually  creeps  into  a  body  of  men  who 
keep  up  forms  whose  life  is  departed.  But  with  individuals 
it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  it  can  go  this  length ;  yet 
as  is  the  case,  I  suppose,  with  all  sins,  we  often  make  very 
fearful  approaches  to  them  at  times. 
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DULOE,  August  21,  1846. 

.  .  .  The  young  man  who  laments  the  coldness  of  his  own 
heart  touches  one  very  deeply.  How  often  a  real  advance  in 
real  religious  life  is  accompanied  by  pain  instead  of  pleasure, 
by  a  strengthening  of  remorse  and  fear  instead  of  confirmed 
hope  !  It  makes  one  feel  ashamed  of  one's  own  more  comfort 
able  state  of  mind,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  tremble, 
lest  it  be  but  owing  to  a  want  of  a  lively  conscience  that  one 
is  not  in  the  same  condition.  Of  course  such  despondency  is 
not  right,  it  is  a  disease ;  but  it  is  so  often  the  disease  of  a 
very  earnest  and  religious  mind,  that  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  long  for  such  a  temper,  disease  and  all.  ...  I  should 
lead  him  away  as  much  as  I  could  from  the  subject  of  his 
own  coldness  of  heart,  and  rather  try  to  fix  his  mind  upon 
the  love  of  our  Lord  towards  us.  That  feeling  of  absence  of 
sorrow  or  hatred  for  sin  is  in  itself  only  physical ;  it  may  be 
a  sign  of  evil ;  but  in  his  case  I  should  doubt  it.  We  shall 
not  be  judged  by  our  feelings,  that  is  certain ;  and  his  will 
seems  in  the  right  bent,  though  he  is  perhaps  weak  of 
purpose.  I  should  think  very  earnest  prayers,  more  especi 
ally  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  would  be  the  greatest 
help  to  such  a  sufferer. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  you  say  of .  I  cannot 

myself  see  the  uncertainty  that  is  settling  round  historical 
points ;  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  day  we 
are  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  certainty  on  such  points 
quite  unattainable  before.  As  to  the  particular  matter  of 
the  Middle  Ages  knowing  nothing  of  Scripture,  I  am  quite 
astonished  to  hear  it  doubted  nowadays  that  they  did  know 
the  Scriptures  remarkably  well,  and  could  quote  them  in  a 
way  that  not  one  clergyman  in  fifty  could  do  now.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  what  he  means ;  the  great  men,  such  as 
S.  Bernard,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Scotus  Erigena,  I  suppose, 
he  cannot  possibly  suspect  of  not  being  most  accu 
rately  acquainted  with  them ;  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  1 
should  think,  knew  the  Bible  in  Latin  very  fairly,  the  Psalms 
and  Gospels  almost  by  heart,  the  Psalms  quite,  for  they 
generally  chanted  them  as  they  travelled ;  and  though 
there  must  have  been  very  many  ignorant  priests  who  knew 
little  beyond  how  to  read  their  breviary,  we  must  remember 
that,  though  we  have  not  many  so  bad  as  that,  our  clergy 
are  a  much  smaller  set  than  theirs.  The  people  certainly  did 
not  know  the  Bible  nearly  so  well  as  ours  do ;  not  at  all  in 
fact,  except  the  very  highly  educated.  This  is  our  great 
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gain,  and  one  I  would  not  change  for  all  you  can  put  on 
the  other  side ;  but  I  am  surprised  at  any  one's  thinking  now 
that  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  believe  her 
system  to  be  founded  on  the  Bible,  and  did  not  perpetually 
appeal  to  the  Bible  to  confirm  every  doctrine  she  advancea. 
The  Summa  Theologies  of  Aquinas  is  full  of  quotations  from 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  and  S.  Bernard  often  writes  sentence 
after  sentence  of  quotations;  and  the  Summa  has  been  a 
perpetual  study  ever  since  in  the  Roman  Church.  As  to 
the  large  party  who  are  only  waiting  (waiting !)  to  have 
this  point  established,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Jews  in  Germany  last  summer,  that  if  the  Messiah 
did  not  come  within  a  year  they  would  wait  for  him 
no  longer.  Forgive  the  comparison ;  but  it  is  enough  to 
vex  one  to  see  how  people  play  at  battledore  and  shuttle 
cock  with  such  matters,  allowing  themselves  to  be  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  so  awful  a  decision  by  such  argu 
mentative  trifling. 

Very  soon  the  letters  enter  more  fully  into 
doctrinal  questions  : — 

DULOE,  August  10,  1846. 

I  have  been  thinking  much  of  what  you  say  about  making 
the  Bible  too  familiar,  and  I  think  there  is  some  danger  in 
it.  ...  I  will  not  deny  there  is  danger,  and  very  serious 
danger,  more  serious  than  I  had  thought  at  first,  in  insisting 
on  men's  relinquishing  the  associations  which  are  their  sup 
port,  and  depending  solely  on  their  own  conscience  and  its 
pure  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  great  danger  of  our  making 
the  Bible  anything  we  please  when  we  refuse  to  think  of  the 
writers  of  it  such  as  they  really  were.  The  day  is  past  when 
commentaries  could  be  written  as  the  Fathers  wrote  them ; 
making  each  text  a  sort  of  motto  to  which  all  profitable 
doctrine  which  the  imagination  could  suggest  might  be 
appended.  ...  It  is  true  that  Eusebius,  perhaps,  and  his 
contemporaries  had  far  more  materials  than  we  have  for 
determining  many  points  which  we  wish  to  settle ;  yet  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  settle  them  better  than  he,  for  we  know 
how  to  use  our  materials  for  such  a  purpose  and  he  did  not. 
This  seems  a  bold  thing  to  say,  being  in  fact  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  ordinary  High  Church  argument ;  but  the  more 
I  look  into  the  Fathers  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  it, 
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because  I  see  quite  plainly  that  they  never  thought  of 
looking  at  such  questions  in  a  critical  light  at  all.  You 
must  remember  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  quite  as  much 
opposed  to  the  Low  Church  argument  which  says  that  every 
man  may  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  for  himself. 
I  still  believe  the  Church  (i.e.  the  body  of  the  Faithful)  must 
settle  the  question;  which  she  will  do  by  means  of  the 
services  of  those  who  study  such  points  and  ratify  by  the 
approving  voice  of  her  own  sure  spirit. 

With  regard  to  the  doing  away  with  forms  from  which 
the  life  is  gone  ...  I  do  really  think  there  is  far  more 
hope  for  the  publican  and  sinner,  sunk  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world  and  the  love  of  debasing  lusts,  than  for  the  Pharisee 
with  one  eye  turned  upwards  and  the  other  down  till  Heaven 
itself  seems  to  him  but  a  reflex  of  the  vilest  parts  of 
Earth.  I  think  the  separation  of  morality  from  religion  the 
most  fearful  idolatry  that  man  can  fall  into.  .  .  .  Such 
forms  do  not  become  "a  channel  of  communication1'  to 
heavenly  things ;  the  telescope  whose  glass  has  been  starred 
by  a  severe  jar  mars  and  distorts  the  view  which  the  naked 
eye,  though  it  sees  less  vividly,  can  see  more  truly. 

DULOE,  August  13,  1846. 

Your  position  is  undeniable,  and  I  will  grant  you  all  that 
you  say  and  perhaps  even  more  than  you  would  be  willing  to 
allow.  So  dangerous  do  I  think  the  idoloclastic  temper,  so 
very  unsafe  a  venture  to  drag  up  tares  whenever  you  see 
them  without  thinking  of  the  wheat  that  may  be  growing 
up  with  them,  that  I  should  even  feel  a  great  shrinking  from 
attempting  to  convert  a  Dissenter  who  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  his  error,  lest  in  rooting  out  his  false  views  I  should 
root  out  true  ones  at  the  same  time.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
dangerous  thing  to  be  rooting  up  prejudices,  and  in  a  case 
where,  for  the  individual  himself,  the  prejudices  are  harmless, 
it  seems  wanton  playing  with  men's  souls.  But  we  must 
consider  others  as  well ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  fear  the 
shutting-your-eyes  theory  will  not  do.  You  have  to  choose 
between  driving  many  a  man  of  science  who  may  be  weak  in 
faith  into  downright  infidelity,  and  giving  a  serious  shock  to 
ordinary  Christians  who  are  much  more  valuable  perhaps 
than  the  men  of  science,  but,  in  proportion  as  they  are  so, 
are  better  able  to  bear  the  shock;  and  if  you  prefer  the 
former  you  have  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years  the  sure  march  of  science  is  certain  to  turn  your 
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position,  and  the  mischief  you  hazarded  will  have  been  done, 
and  that  which  you  wished  to  avoid  will  have  become  inevitable. 
Surely  the  best  temper  is  quietly  to  watch  all  these  movements 
in  the  philosophical  world  and  not  to  trouble  one's  self  with 
forming  an  opinion  upon  their  doings:  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  them  without  understanding  them  thoroughly, 
and  we  shall  only  be  perpetually  misjudging  them.  And 
meanwhile  we  may  by  opposing  them  be  hindering  the  truth, 
laying  a  burden  upon  men's  consciences  which  God  did  not 
intend,  and,  who  knows?  perhaps  in  our  anxious  care  for 
those  who  are  unlearned  keeping  from  them  what  is  for  their 
good.  I  felt  inclined  to  grumble  at  your  letter  because  you 
seemed  to  me  hardly  charitable ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  too 
if  you  had  had  time  to  think  more  upon  the  point  you 
would  not  have  said  some  things  that  you  did;  I  know 
you  do  not  really  maintain  the  simple-swallowing  theory,  and 
yet  that  is  what  it  would  end  in.  Now  you  must  not  be 
vexed  writh  me  for  saying  this ;  I  was  rather  angry  with  my 
self  for  having  said  I  wanted  to  grumble,  but  when  you  asked 
why,  I  have  told  you,  lest  you  might  be  imagining  all  kinds 
of  things.  I  am  quite  sure  the  most  charitable  view  we  can 
take  of  everything  and  everybody  is  nearest  the  truth  ;  the 
most  charitable  we  can  take  consistent  with  a  rational 
account  of  the  facts,  not  of  course  any  wild  theory  which  may 
pop  into  one's  head  for  the  purpose.  And  the  plan  of 
closing  up  investigations  on  account  of  their  danger  is 
applicable  to  individuals  but  not  to  society.  You  may  be 
often  called  upon  to  advise  men,  who  are  shaking  their  own 
faith  without  reason,  to  abstain  from  such  folly  ;  I  would 
join  with  you  in  the  heartiest  indignation  against  such  vain 
trifling.  But  to  speak  against  it  in  the  abstract,  to  advise, 
not  individual  men  whose  case  may  in  some  way  or  other  be 
put  into  your  hands,  but  society  in  general,  to  leave  off  such 
pursuits,  to  attempt  to  turn  the  general  current  of  opinion 
against  them,  is  certainly  useless — and  to  me  seems  worse. 
If  there  be  danger  in  such  investigations,  the  danger  will  be 
best  averted  by  those  who  do  their  best  either  by  their  own 
study  or  by  their  influence  upon  the  general  tone  of  think 
ing  to  draw  out  from  them  and  bring  into  clear  light  what 
ever  there  is  in  them  true  and  good  ;  if  that  be  really  done 
we  need  not  fear  the  dangers.  Controversialists  as  such, 
those  who  simply  attack,  and  do  not  study  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  nothing  but  an  admixture  of  truth  could 
have  drawn  men  into  error,  and  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
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reach  that  truth  and  separate  it  from  the  falsehood,  are 
never  successful,  and,  I  think,  always  mischievous :  surely  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  by  his  mode  of  thinking  and  talk 
ing  to  help  on  that  conviction  and  to  strengthen  that  desire. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Temple  is  at  Kneller 
Hall  and  his  friend  has  removed  to  the  Diocese 
of  Worcester,  which  was  his  permanent  home,  he 
is  writing  about  the  Gorham  controversy  : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  April  15,  1850. 

.  .  .  Have  you  read  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  ?  .  .  .  The  bringing  the  Nicene  Creed  into  the 
controversy  is  very  clever — as  clever  as  it  is  unfounded.  The 
phrase  Original  sin  was  unknown  to  the  Fathers  of  Nicaea,  and 
the  notion  so  far  from  being  brought  into  consciousness  at 
that  date  that  they  could  not  have  meant  what  is  now 
ascribed  to  them.  They  meant  that  in  baptism  the 
covenant  was  sealed  whereby  all  sins  committed  either  before 
or  after  baptism  were  to  be  remitted.  It  is  by  virtue  of  that 
baptism  which  made  us  members  of  Christ  that  our  sins  are 
forgiven  on  repentance  throughout  life.  This  is  the  force  of 
the  "  one,""  for  baptism  is  not  to  be  repeated.  Have  you 
any  Ruridecanal  meetings,  etc.,  about  you,  or  what  line  is  the 
Diocese  of  Worcester  taking  ? 

But  before  this  time  it  had  become  evident  that 
the  doctrinal  views  of  the  two  friends  were 
diverging,  and  it  is  evident  that  as  religious 
tendencies  of  an  opposite  kind  caused  some 
anxiety  a  few  years  before  in  the  home  circle,  so 
Temple's  liberal  developments  were  an  increasing 
trouble  to  some  of  his  friends  : — 

Nov<m.ber  30,  184T. 

MY  DEAREST  ROBERT —  .  .  .  Your  letter  has  made  me  feel 
very  sad.  If  your  sympathy  should  be  taken  from  me  I 
hardly  know  how  I  should  get  on.  Not  that  I  doubt  at  all 
your  willingness  to  make  allowances  for  me ;  but  yet  to  find 
that  what  I  was  doing  and  what  I  was  trying  to  do  was  what 
you  could  not  desire  to  succeed  would  be  inexpressibly 
painful  to  me.  Yet  even  that  we  must  bear,  I  suppose,  if  it 
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be  laid  upon  us ;  I  say  we,  for  whether  or  not  you  feel  the 
pain  of  differing  as  acutely  as  I  do,  I  cannot  suppose  you 
not  to  feel  it  at  all.  At  the  same  time  I  comfort  myself 
with  remembering  my  own  awkwardness  of  expression  when 
arguing,  which  has  so  often  called  forth  rebukes  from  you, 
simply  because  I  had  not  expressed  myself  so  as  to  be  clearly 
understood.  I  really  believe  that  we  agree  practically  much 
more  than  you  think ;  I  really  believe  if  you  had  a 
living  you  would  find  no  discomfort  in  having  me  for  a 
curate,  nor  would  in  any  way  disapprove  of  my  teaching.  I 
may  have  changed  within  the  last  four  years,  I  must  have 
changed  much.  But  it  is  the  complexion,  not  the  substance  of 
my  opinions  that  has  changed  ;  a  case  which  is  more  common 
in  such  changes  than  people  usually  suppose.  .  .  .  But  I  do  not 
think  the  bent  of  my  opinions  has  changed  within  the  last  four 
years.  .  .  .  And  as  for  my  views  now  I  cannot  undertake  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  Hampden ;  for  I  see  plainly  that 
Hampden  did  not  clearly  understand  himself.  He  published 
his  Bampton  Lectures  and  was  attacked  for  them.  He  soon 
began  to  see  that  his  position  was  untenable,  and  yet  could 
not  retract  what  he  had  said,  for  he  felt  that  it  contained  a 
truth  which  he  knew  not  how  to  state  in  other  words.  So 
he  republished  the  Lectures  with  an  Introduction  flatly 
contradicting  the  very  principles  in  the  Lectures.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  wish  to  draw  you  into  an  argument,  nor  do  I 
desire  to  urge  you  to  look  into  books  you  had  rather  not  see. 
It  was  not  with  any  controversial  object  that  I  offered  to 
send  you  Stanley's  Sermons,  but  simply  because  I  thought  they 
would  interest  you.  What  my  ideas  are  upon  the  question 
of  difference  of  doctrine,  you  will  easily  see  from  the  sermon 
you  have  of  mine  upon  "  The  Truth  shall  make  you  free."" 

I  entreat  you  not  to  judge  of  me  by  such  vague  tests  as 
my  saying  that  I  thought  the  difference  between  ourselves 
and  the  Dissenters  one  of  tone,  without  at  least  trying  to 
represent  to  your  mind  clearly  and  distinctly  wherein  you 
differ  in  doctrine  from  the  Dissenters,  and  seeing  whether, 
after  all,  you  think  so  very  differently  from  me.  But 
if  we  must  differ  so  much  as  for  you  to  look  with  regret 
at  my  success  and  pleasure  at  my  failures,1  I  must  comfort 
myself  with  thinking  that  I  shall  surely  remain  the  same 
to  you  personally.  God  bless  you ! — Ever  dearest  Robert, 
your  most  affectionate,  F.  TEMPLE. 

1  The  preliminary  offer  of  appointment  to  Kneller  Hall  was  made  in 
1847. 
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December  27,  1847. 

MY  DEAR  ROBERT —  ...  I  am  sorry  my  pro-Hampden 
signature  has  offended  Jelf.  It  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
offended  many  whom  I  would  give  much  never  to  offend  ; 
Scott  for  instance.  But  I  cannot  say  I  retract  it  or  wish  it 
undone.  Good-bye. — Ever  your  most  affectionate, 

F.  TEMPLE. 

It  was  a  refreshment  doubtless  to  revisit  old 
haunts,  though  the  following  visit  might  have  had 
a  sad  enough  ending  :— 

CIIEDITOX,  January  14,  1851. 

...  I  came  here  on  Saturday.  Yesterday  I  rode  to 
Culmstock,  passing  among  other  places  by  Trinity  and 
Trinity  Common.  It  was  not  in  my  way,  but  I  could 
not  resist.  And  I  looked  over  the  jolly  view  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  wished  you  were  with  me.  I  got  to 
Culmstock  safe,  did  my  business  and  started  homewards 
about  five.  All  went  right  till  about  a  mile  from  here,  when 
my  steed,  going  only  a  butter-and-eggs  trot,  thought  fit  to 
step  on  a  rolling  stone.  Nothing  could  save  him.  Down  we 
came,  and  I  was  tossed  in  a  graceful  curve  after  the  fashion 
of  a  bather  taking  a  header.  My  hat  touched  the  road 
first,  and  by  being  crushed  to  pieces  saved  me,  I  suppose,  from 
worse  consequences.  Then  my  forehead,  nose,  cheek,  and 
mouth  received  their  share ;  and  I  thought  for  the  moment 
that  the  left  half  of  my  face  was  sliced  off.  I  lay  for  a 
second  half  stunned — so  much  stunned  indeed  that  after 
the  first  concussion  I  felt  no  pain  till  I  got  up.  Somehow 
an  old  tumble  of  mine  in  Wales,  which  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  told  you  of,  came  into  my  head  at  that  moment  and  I 
groaned  out,  Oh,  Humpty  Dumpty,  and  then  laughed.  But 
when  I  tried  to  get  up  I  found  it  was  no  such  fun.  After 
twice  fainting  I  contrived  to  remount  and  get  home  more 
dead  than  alive.  I  put  my  feet  in  hot  water  and  went  to 
bed,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  awake  this  morning 
and  to  find  nothing  the  matter  with  me  except  the  ruin  of 
my  beauty — no  great  loss  perhaps,  you  will  think  ;  but  indeed 
for  the  present  I  am  a  frightful  object,  so  that  you  see 
I  am  not  selfish,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  who  look  at  me. 
However,  I  shall  no  doubt  be  all  right  in  a  little  time. 

Anxiety  did  not  quench  affection  and  the  sense 
of  fun — nor  yet  his  old  love  of  flowers  : — 
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KNELLER  HALL,  April  15,  1850. 

Many  thanks  for  reminding  me  of  one  of  the  j  oiliest  days 
in  my  life.  I  am  a  sad  hand  at  remembering  anniversaries, 
for  my  associations  are  always  with  places  not  with  times. 
But  I  like  to  be  told  of  them.  I  was  very  remiss  in  not  remem 
bering  your  birthday.  By  a  painful  effort  I  kept  it  in  mind 
and  determined  to  write  to  you  on  that  day,  and  then  forgot 
all  about  it  when  the  time  came.  I  am  sitting  examining 
six  additional  applicants  for  admission.  Some  of  them  very 
nice-looking  fellows.  One  chap  with  a  green  coat,  blue  glass 
buttons,  green  trousers  and  blue  stripe  down  the  leg,  long 
hair  much  oiled  and  brushed,  and  such  a  tie !  Him,  if  the 
powers  permit,  I  destine  for  plucking.  But  I  will  not  judge 
in  a  hurry.  .  .  . 

We  have  many  flowers  here,  but  no  cowslips.  Or,  at  any 
rate,  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  signs  of  them.  They  could  hardly 
be  in  bloom  even  if  we  had  them.  But  I  think  I  should 
have  observed  the  plants.  Snowdrops,  primroses,  periwinkles, 
daffodils  we  have  wild  and  in  great  abundance. 

II.  EDUCATION 

The  same  progressive  tendencies  in  Temple's 
views  on  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  subjects  after 
he  left  Oxford  mark  his  line  in  regard  to  the 
University  and  education  generally.  The  influences 
and  surroundings  of  his  graduate  days  made  him 
an  ardent  advocate  of  University  Reform.  Mr. 
Scott,  with  the  natural  feeling  of  a  scholar,  was 
likewise  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the 
University  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  education ; 
but  the  anxiety  was  limited  by  his  conservative 
instincts,  and,  notwithstanding  his  strong  personal 
regard,  Temple  regretted,  on  public  grounds,  the 
election  of  his  friend  to  the  Mastership  of  Balliol. 
He  was  himself,  as  well  as  Jowett,  a  possible  choice. 
He  writes  the  following  frank  letter  to  his  friend 
after  the  election  : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  April  5,  1854. 

Why  are  you  not  an  unmitigated  reformer  that  I  might 
feel  unmitigated  pleasure  in  your  election  to  the  post  that 
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you  most  wished  to  have  ?  Or  why  did  it  happen  just  now 
when,  of  all  other  times,  we  who  are  anxious  to  reform  Oxford 
feel  that  our  labours  are  in  the  crisis?  I  know  you  will 
not  be  angry,  though  perhaps  you  will  be  a  little  vexed,  if  I 
say  openly  just  what  I  have  been  feeling,  and  you  are  so 
happy  just  now  that  the  vexation  will  be  a  small  matter.  I 
could  not  help  wishing  just  now  for  some  thorough-going 
reformer,  because  I  honestly  believe  the  present  Bill  to  be 
a  poor  thing  unless  worked  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  go 
in  that  direction.  It  is  the  natural  place  for  Balliol  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  movement.  But,  alas !  you  do  not  take 
that  view,  and  will  leave  our  laurels  to  Pembroke.  I  know 
that  in  the  class  list  and  in  discipline  the  College  will  not 
go  down  in  your  hands.  But  my  Oxford  politics !  alas ! 
alas !  Do  not  be  cross  at  my  lamentations.  I  am  really 
interested  so  earnestly  in  the  destinies  of  Alma  Mater  that 
I  cannot  help  wishing  her  to  follow  the  path  which  I  believe 
to  be  best.  And  do  not  think  either  that  I  am  not  sincerely 
glad  for  your  own  personal  happiness.  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
doubt  my  affection  now.  God  bless  you  in  the  work !  You 
will  have  my  hearty  prayers  for  your  success  in  it. — Your 
most  affectionate,  F.  TEMPLE. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  wanted  the  place  for  myself,  though 
I  would  have  taken  it  if  offered.  My  own  wishes  for  it  were 
very  weak. 

The  difference  of  view  did  not  interfere  with 
mutual  confidences  on  the  subject  of  University 
Reform,  and,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  points  at  issue 
he  had  his  friend  with  him.  The  first  University 
Commission  was  appointed  in  1850.  Temple 
watched  its  proceedings  with  constant  interest. 
The  subject  had  been  in  the  air  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  before  the  Commission  was  formed 
many  projects  were  afloat.  In  December  1852 
Temple  writes : — 

December  28,  1852. 

...  I  hear  of  active  movements  of  various  kinds  at 
Oxford :  halls  to  be  set  up  by  the  tutors ;  exhibitions  to  be 
founded,  etc.  All  this,  however,  will  not  open  the  Fellow 
ships.  Now  I  know  you  will  be  inclined  to  tear  up  this 
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letter  for  that  last  sentence.  But  I  do  really  rejoice  to 
see  the  old  place  bettering  herself.  Oxford  is^worth  many 
Cambridges  yet. 

He  was  never  in  favour  of  limiting  the  free-play 
of  the  competitive  system  by  restricting  scholar 
ships  to  the  children  of  poor  parents,  as  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  Rugby  masters  : — 

July  26,  1863. 

.  .  .  With  regard  to and  our  Scholarships,  if  you 

see  him  will  you  tell  him  that  we  wish  to  have  as  large  a 
competition  for  our  Scholarships  as  possible,  and  that  poverty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them  ?  I  shall  always  be  glad  if  a 

Cr  boy  gets  one,  but  not  if  he  gets  it  by  a  cleverer  rich 
not  standing.     If  once  the  world  gets  the  notion  that 
they  are  given  not  for  brains  and  industry  but  for  poverty, 
the  whole  plan  becomes  useless. 

But  mindful  of  his  own  early  needs,  he  had 
always  a  special  interest  in  promoting  a  good 
system  of  assisting  the  education  of  such  poor 
students  as  were  intellectually  capable  of  benefit 
ing  by  it.  A  previous  Memoir l  contains  a  letter 
written  to  Dr.  Scott  on  this  subject.  The  letter 
was  called  forth  by  the  beginnings  of  the  non- 
collegiate  movement,  and  by  proposals  for  establish 
ing  colleges,  such  as  Keble  College,  worked  on 
economical  principles ;  but  its  main  suggestion  is 
the  formation  of  a  Students'  Aid  Society,  dependent 
not  upon  endowments,  but  annual  subscriptions. 
The  suggestion  is  much  after  his  special  method — 
bold,  unconventional,  and  placing  hope  of  success 
more  upon  personal  action  than  machinery.  The 
following  letter  has  that  special  touch  of  antipathy 
to  the  old  Hebdomadal  Board  which  was  never 
altogether  absent  from  those  who  had  taken  part 

1  "  Education  Office"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  118,  119. 
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in  the  Newmanite  controversy.     There  is  a  germ 
in  the  letter  of  the  grim  humour  of  later  days  : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  October  11,  1854. 

I  really  am  sometimes  perplexed  whether  to  protest  most 
against  the  wanton  cruelty  of  your  temper,  or  against  the 
abominable  hypocrisy  with  which  you  cloke  it.  You  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  first  business  of  the  new  Hebdomadal 
Council  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the  old  routine.  I  grant  there 
is  no  means  of  killing  it  so  effectual  as  having  in  some  of  its 
representatives  and  trampling  on  it  in  their  persons.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  justice  of  high  Heaven  really  demands  that  the 
extinction  of  the  old  humbug  should  not  be  unconscious  and 
painless,  but  that  a  victim  or  two  should  suffer  the  tortures 
of  its  execution.  And  therefore,  painful  as  it  must  be  to 
common  human  feelings,  and  glad  as  I  am  that  I  am  not  to 
have  a  part  in  it,  I  cannot,  if  you  press  me,  deny  that  one 
or  two  representatives  of  the  old  system  may  with  justice  be 
singled  out  and  elected  into  the  new  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  a  solemn  immolation.  But  really  two  would  be  enough. 
And  how  your  desire  of  vengeance  should  have  risen  to  such 
a  height  of  passion  as  to  make  you  unwilling  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  less  number  than  six  writhing  victims  broken  on 
the  wheel,  I  cannot  conceive.  You  have,  to  be  sure,  the 
palliation  of  having  sat  upon  the  old  Board  for  a  few  months, 
and  I  can  make  some  allowance  for  your  sense  being  much 
keener  than  mine  of  the  abominations  only  now  to  be 
abolished.  But  still,  Scott — six !  I  really  think  six  too 
many.  Be  merciful.  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beasts,  and  surely  we  may  stretch  a  point  in  such  a  case  and 
include  the  old  Heads  under  the  beasts.  .  .  . 

There  now,  have  I  talked  to  you  "as  I  used  to  do." 
But  without  joke,  I  seriously  think  your  policy  mistaken. 
You  will  have  a  Hebdomadal  Council  of  two  antagonistic 
elements  with  nothing  to  fuse  them,  and  the  machine  will 
come  to  mischief  from  the  strain  of  the  parts.  And  these 
routines  are  never  worth  more  than  a  week's  knowledge  of 
them. 

He  scents  from  afar  the  prospects  of  yet  wider 
reforms  :— 

KNELLER  HALL,  October  30,  1855. 

...  I  am  glad  that  Walter  has  commenced  the  arcaniora 
of  Latin  learning.  How  long  will  verses  remain  a  part  of 
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Classical  Scholarship?  The  new  Provost  of  Queen's  some 
years  ago  would  not  join  an  incipient  agitation  for  University 
Reform  because  we  declined  to  advocate  the  total  abolition 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  Oxford  is  yet  a  long  way  from  that ; 
but  I  doubt  much  whether  we  shall  long  be  able  to  maintain 
our  present  methods. 

Here  also  may  be  noted  his  view  as  to  the  age- 
graduation  of  scholarships.  Writing  to  Dr.  Scott 
some  years  later  he  says  :— 

EXETER,  June  2,  18TO. 

.  .  .  With  regard  to  school  scholarships  I  do  not  think 
that  you  get  a  satisfactory  competition  between  boys  of 
fourteen  and  boys  of  sixteen.  The  growth  is  so  rapid  just 
at  that  point  that  two  years  take  the  intellects  to  a  different 
plane,  as  it  were,  where  comparison  is  fallacious.  I  should 
prefer  instituting  several  grades  of  scholarship ;  so  many 
scholarships  for  boys  under  fourteen,  so  many  for  boys 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  so  many  for  boys  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen.  Within  these  limits  a  sliding  scale 
of  marks  is  possible.  At  Rugby  we  added  2  per  cent  per 
month  for  every  month  a  boy  was  under  the  maximum  age, 
and  we  found  this  work  well.1  I  should  not  allow  boys  to 
hold  these  scholarships  after  they  had  left  school. 

1  The  same  view  is  expressed  in  a  letter  called  forth  by  an  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Acland  twelve  years  later  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR — The  question  whether  (A)  or  (B)  should  be  elected 
to  the  Dyke  Scholarship  entirely  turns  on  the  further  question  whether 
age  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  (A)  has  beaten  (B),  but  not  by  very 
much.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  (B)  is  the  abler  boy,  and  two 
years  hence  when  he  is  as  old  as  (A)  is  now,  he  will  stand  far  higher 
than  (A)  does  now.  The  Governors  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  decide  the 
general  question  whether  they  will  consider  age  or  not,  and  make 
their  decision  a  binding  precedent,  and  then  let  that  decision  govern 
the  present  case.  My  own  opinion  has  always  been  in  favour  of  taking 
age  into  consideration.  The  quality  of  brain  which  profits  best  by 
Academical  training  generally  shows  itself  early.  The  brain  which 
develops  later  is  very  often  quite  as  valuable  for  purposes  of  life,  but 
it  does  not  get  as  much  good  (I  do  not  say  it  does  not  get  good  and 
much  good,  but  not  a*  much  good)  from  the  discipline  and  cultivation 
specially  given  by  a  University.  If  you  are  to  pick  out  boys  who  could 
not  otherwise  go  there,  and  send  them  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  it  is 
better  worth  while  to  choose  those  who  show  young.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  let  in  Age  lets  in  an  element  of  uncertainty.  How  much  is 
age  to  count  ?  Some  rules  should  be  made,  and  they  will  be  but  rough 
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Though  Temple  was  not  now  in  official  con 
nexion  with  the  University,  Scott  consulted  him 
on  many  points.  Temple  was  not  afraid  of  bold 
proposals,  as  the  suggestion  to  allow  an  option 
between  classics  and  mathematics  in  the  Modera 
tion  School  shows.  This  suggestion,  as  well  as  that 
in  regard  to  the  History  School,  is  an  illustration 
of  his  way  of  going  to  the  root  of  a  question  and 
of  looking  far  ahead  :— 

8  ROYAL  CRESCENT,  NOTTING  HILL, 
January  16,  1857. 

.  .  .  To  the  actual  matter  of  the  first  examination  I  have 
no  objection.  I  wish  much  that  you  could  divide  it  into  two 
schools,  one  Latin  and  Greek,  the  other  Mathematics,  and 
allow  a  man  to  pass  in  either.  By  that  means  you  would 
secure  a  certain  amount  of  real  discipline  (for  no  one  questions 
the  discipline  of  Mathematics  though  that  of  French  and 
German  be  ever  so  doubtful)  and  yet  let  in  a  new  generation 
of  minds. 

8  ROYAL  CRESCENT,  NOTTING  HILL, 
January  20,  1857. 

.  .  .  The  thing  that  I  think  needs  your  careful  considera 
tion  is  the  History  School.  Modern  History  will  do  well 
enough  for  the  pass.  But  for  a  class  you  ought  to  have 
History  from  the  beginning.  I  do  not  mean  that  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  a  man's  being  able  to  construe  all  the 
hard  places  in  Thucydides,  but  he  should  know  enough  Latin 
and  Greek  to  read  both  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  with 
tolerable  ease,  and  should  certainly  be  master  of  their 
contents.  Of  course  if  a  man  is  going  to  take  up  History  for 
his  final  school  he  will  give  a  historical  turn  to  his  examina 
tion  for  moderations :  so  that  to  require  him  to  know  Ancient 
History  will  not  be  all  additional  labour  imposed  on  him. 

rules  at  the  best.     At  Rugby  we  added  2  per  cent  per  month  to  the 
marks  for  juniority,  and  this  worked  well. 

"  It  would  be  tolerably  accurate,  I  believe,  to  put  every  boy  three 
places  higher  for  every  year  that  he  was  junior,  and  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  put  (B)  five  places  above  (A),  that  is,  six  places  above  his  own 
place,  on  the  score  of  his  being  two  years  younger. — Yours  faithfully, 

"F.  EXON. 
"R.  Bere,  Esq." 
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Immediately  after  he  had  left  Kneller  Hall  the 
era  of  competitive  examinations  began.  Temple 
was  appointed  (chiefly,  he  thinks,  through  the 
influence  of  Macaulay l)  one  of  the  examiners  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examinations.  He  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  view  that  a  big  thing  had  been 
started  which  would  affect  the  University  greatly, 
and  he  honours  it  with  one  of  his  shrewd  and  pithy 
sentences : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  December  27,  1854. 

.  .  .  Are  you  going  to  make  immediate  preparations  to 
secure  a  large  share  of  the  Indian  appointments  for  Balliol  ? 
I  expect  that  this  opening  will  seriously  affect  the  University. 
But  I  have  a  great  deal  of  belief  in  the  possibility  of  growing 
brains  at  demand.  You  cannot  grow  genius,  but  you  can  grow 
talent. 

Of  all  his  efforts,  however,  subsidiary  and 
supplemental  to  the  official  work  in  the  Council 
Office  and  at  Kneller  Hall,  the  most  important 
was  the  large  share  which  he  took  in  starting  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  This 
matter  has  been  already  treated  in  the  Education 
Office  Memoir ; 2  but  Mr.  Scott  was  his  main 
helper  amongst  the  Oxford  residents  in  carrying 
the  scheme  through,  and  the  copious  correspondence 
with  him  on  the  subject,  which  continued  for 
several  years,  throws  interesting  side-lights,  and 
adds  much  evidence  on  the  beginnings  of  a  great 
undertaking.  The  first  of  the  letters  brings  Mr. 
Acland  on  the  scene,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Acland  to  whose  support  Temple  had  been  largely 
indebted  for  his  Blundell's  scholarship.  Mr.  Acland 
was  his  chief  partner  in  inaugurating  the  move 
ment.  At  the  time  (1857)  the  Temple  family 
were  residing  in  a  house  in  Netting  Hill.  Hither 
came  Acland,  sent  by  Lingen,  to  consult  Temple 

1  Letter  to  Dr.  Scott,  June  14,  1855. 
a  See  "Education  Office"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  129-132. 
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about  a  plan  in  his  head  for  improving  middle 
school  education  by  examinations  ;  and  here — as  it 
interested  Dr.  Temple  in  after  days  to  relate — in 
his  little  study  the  scheme  which  was  afterwards 
developed  into  the  local  examination  movement 
was  first  mooted  : — 

8  ROYAL  CRESCENT,  NOTTING  HILL,  LONDON,  W., 
February  25,  1857. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head  which  I 
want  you  to  think  about  and  write  to  me  about  when  you 
have  leisure,  but  not  to  talk  about  yet.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  know  that  last  year  the  Society  of  Arts  com 
menced  a  system  of  examinations  for  the  members  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  I  was  one  of  the  examiners.  It 
went  off  very  well ;  we  had  a  good  many  candidates ;  and 
a  few  acquitted  themselves  well  or  better  than  well. 

This  year  the  whole  thing  has  swollen  into  gigantic 
proportions,  and  if  we  determined  to  admit  them,  we  should 
have  several  thousands  to  be  examined. 

Moreover,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Acland  (son  of  Sir  Thomas) 
wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  had  got  up  a  scheme  for  examining 
boys  from  the  middle  class  schools  in  the  West,  and  he 
wished  to  have  the  aid  of  the  Council  Office  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  This  has  been  agreed  to,  and  I  am  going  down  next 
June  to  conduct  an  examination  in  Exeter  accordingly. 

Similar  ideas  are  afloat  everywhere ;  and  it  would  require 
but  a  slight  impulse  to  make  the  system  general. 

The  Government  will  not  take  this  in  hand ;  the  Society 
of  Arts  is  well  enough  as  a  leader  of  the  Mechanics'  In 
stitutes,  but  has  neither  the  prestige  nor  the  organisation  to 
be  more. 

Will  there  be  any  chance  of  inducing  the  Universities  to 
step  in  ?  My  plan  is  this : — 

That  the  University  should  appoint  a  competent  Board  of 
Examiners;  that  these  examiners  should  be  prepared  to 
examine  all  boys  between  certain  ages  presented  to  them 
under  certain  regulations;  that  the  examination  should  be 
divided  into  schools  to  cover  the  subjects  at  present  most 
needed  by  boys  in  the  middle  class  schools;  that  every 
boy  who  passes  should  have  a  Testamur  from  the  examiners 
and  the  title  Alumnus  or  Scholaris  in  Artibus  of  the 
University,  and  should  be  considered  as  in  some  sense 
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matriculated ;  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  examination 
should  be  covered  by  a  small  fee  from  every  candidate. 

The  University,  you  see,  would  give  nothing  but  the 
title,  and  would  have  also  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the 
examiners.  The  expenses  would  easily  be  met  by  the  Fees. 
The  examinations  might  be  held  once  a  year  at  Oxford ;  but 
also  in  the  country  wherever  the  local  gentry  chose  to  make 
arrangements  for  that  purpose. 

If  Oxford  began,  Cambridge  would  soon  follow.  In  this 
way  the  Universities  would  give  a  guidance  to  these  schools 
which  is  sadly  needed.  And  surely  there  is  no  function 
which  Oxford  might  more  appropriately  offer  to  assume  than 
that  of  guiding  education  all  over  the  country. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  right  to  put  "S.A.  of  the 
University  of  Oxford"  after  one's  name  would  be  eagerly 
coveted. 

I  send  you  Acland's  papers,  which  please  to  return  in  a 
day  or  two. 

If  you  think  well  of  the  plan  I  will  go  to  Gladstone 
about  it  and  make  Acland  go  to  Pusey.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  being  not  supported  by  the  Liberals,  or  Reformers, 
or  Balliolites,  or  whatever  you  call  yourselves,  unless  on 
grounds  of  real  objection.  But  I  fear  that  if  it  emanates 
from  Balliol  it  will  be  resisted  by  many  on  that  account 
alone.  I  would  rather,  therefore,  that  you  said  nothing 
about  the  matter  in  Oxford  at  present.  .  .  . — Yours  affec 
tionately,  F.  TEMPLE. 

The  original  idea  had  been  to  ask  the  Education 
Department  to  conduct  the  work ;  but  from  the 
first  Temple's  wish  was  to  make  the  Universities 
responsible  for  it,  believing  that  freedom  and 
elasticity  and  breadth  of  educational  tone  would 
be  best  secured  in  this  way.  He  well  puts  this 
view  in  a  letter  urging  the  adoption  of  the  title 
Associate  of  Arts  as  the  designation  of  successful 
candidates  :— 

To  Dr.  Scott 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  June  6,  1857. 

I  have  another  reason  for  wishing  to  keep  the  second 
A,  which  has  more  weight  with  me  than  I  quite  expect 
it  to  have  with  all.  I  want  particularly  to  encourage  that 
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general  as  opposed  to  what  is  called  practical  education,  which 
I  believe  to  be  so  sadly  deficient  in  most  of  our  new  projects 
of  education.  The  world  is  running  blindly  towards  sub 
stituting  school  for  apprenticeship,  and  expecting  the  former 
to  teach  what  can  only  be  taught  in  the  latter.  This  is  doing 
much  mischief,  as  you  at  Oxford  will  easily  understand.  The 
word  Arts  expresses  better  than  any  word  I  could  invent  that 
general  cultivation  of  the  faculties  which  I  hope  to  see 
Oxford  rewarding  with  her  distinctions.  You  may  make  a 
man  an  Associate  for  many  reasons ;  because  he  has  a  knack 
in  this  way  or  has  made  himself  known  in  that  way.  But  an 
Associate  in  Arts  will  mean  a  man  who  has  got  something 
of  that  larger  and  truer  cultivation  which  is  the  best 
characteristic  of  our  University  system. 

Scott  took  to  the  idea  from  the  first,  and  Temple 
wished  that,  after  the  scheme  had  been  seen  by 
Acland  and  laid  before  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other 
authorities,  his  friend  should  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Hebdomadal  Council.  He  proposed  to 
visit  Oxford  on  the  subject,  but  a  good  deal  of 
tactful  management  was  needed  :— 

NOTTING  HILL,  February  28,  1857. 

I  am  very  glad  that  my  scheme  strikes  you  as  feasible.  I 
shall  see  what  Acland  will  say  to  it  next  week  and  then  try 
Gladstone.  Perhaps  you  will  not  object,  when  the  ground 
is  prepared,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Hebdomadal 
Council,  if  I  write  you  a  formal  letter  on  the  subject. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  April  18,  1857. 

Now  give  me  your  advice  on  it.  Jeune,  from  his  connexion 
with  Birmingham,  will  be  the  proper  channel  for  bringing  it 
before  the  Hebdomadal  Council.  But  shall  we  be  content 
with  simply  putting  it  into  Jeune's  hands  and  asking  him  to 
introduce  it  ?  Or  shall  we  ask  him  to  introduce  us  to  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  that  under  his  wing  we  may  say 
our  say  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  plan.  But  the  only  day  on  which 
I  can  well  manage  to  be  in  Oxford  will  be  May  5th,  when 
I  must  come  and  vote  for  Matt.  And  then  perhaps  the 
Council  may  not  be  in  a  very  favourable  mood.  I  might 
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also  come  on  the  21st  or  22nd,  and  that  might  be  better. 
Tell  me  what  you  think. 

I  mean  if  I  can  to  pelt  the  University  with  such  resolutions 
and  memorials.  And  I  think  I  shall  get  not  a  few. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  insert  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  letters  written  by  Mr.  Temple  to  Dr. 
Jeune,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Education 
Office  Memoir.1  It  states  very  clearly  the  genesis 
of  the  movement : — 

NOTTING  HILL,  April  1857. 

MY  DEAR  MASTER — I  promised  to  put  on  paper  the 
substance  of  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  you  in  Oxford 
a  little  while  ago  on  the  subject  of  middle  class  education. 

The  education  of  the  middle  classes  suffers  at  present  from 
the  want  of  any  definite  aim  to  guide  the  work  of  the  school 
masters,  and  from  the  want  of  any  trustworthy  test  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  bad  schools. 

That  the  result  is  unsatisfactory  all  who  know  anything  of 
the  matter  agree  in  proclaiming.  It  is  constantly  said,  and 
said  with  truth,  that  many  national  schools  now  give  a 
better  education  than  can  be  obtained  at  schools  of  much 
higher  pretensions.  The  masters  in  the  national  schools 
know  precisely  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  and  know  that 
the  Government  Inspection  will  almost  invariably  in  the  end 
bring  into  clear  light  whether  or  not  they  have  done  it. 
The  masters  who  now  teach  the  middle  classes  have  no  means 
of  knowing  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are,  speaking 
generally,  expected  to  prepare  boys  for  what  is  called 
business.  Now  this  is  so  vague  an  aim  that  they  may  well 
be  forgiven  if  they  miss  the  proper  means  to  reach  it.  But 
even  if  they  so  thoroughly  understand  their  duties  as  to  give 
precisely  what  is  wanted,  they  have  no  means  of  convincing 
the  parents  of  their  pupils  that  they,  are  doing  so.  In  not  a 
few  instances  the  parents  are  misled  into  preferring  what 
makes  a  show  to  what  is  really  useful,  and  I  have  known  a 
case  where  a  very  efficient  master  was  driven  away  by  the 
competition  of  one  in  every  way  his  inferior,  simply  because 
the  latter  taught  a  showy  but  quite  useless  kind  of  penman 
ship.  In  all  cases  the  plausible  puffer  has  a  most  unfair 
advantage  over  the  thorough  teacher ;  an  advantage  which 

1  "  Education  Office  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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would  instantly  disappear  if  the  work  of  the  two  were 
brought  to  any  real  test. 

This  neglected  condition  of  the  education  of  the  middle 
class  becomes  more  striking  when  contrasted  with  the  great 
efforts  made  to  improve  the  education  both  of  those  above 
and  those  below  that  class.  The  Universities,  which  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  the  upper  class,  are 
actively  engaged  in  improving  their  system.  The  Govern 
ment  has  spent  two  millions  and  a  half  upon  the  lower  class, 
and  is  still  spending  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a  year. 
But  nothing  whatever  is  done  for  those  who  lie  between. 

And  this  neglected  class  has  a  very  wide  range,  including 
many  who  are  socially  on  a  level  with  some  of  those  who 
enter  the  Universities,  and  a  few  of  the  more  active-minded 
among  those  who  are  taught  in  our  national  schools.  Here 
are  to  be  found,  without  doubt,  the  great  body  of  our  voters, 
of  our  taxpayers,  of  our  ratepayers.  It  is  obviously  wrong 
to  leave  them  out  of  sight  when  speaking  of  the  education  of 
the  country. 

The  remedy,  I  believe,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Universities. 
If  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  to  undertake  the  task  of 
guiding  and  testing  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  I  am  confident  that  their  guidance 
would  be  gladly  accepted,  would  speedily  remedy  the  evils 
that  I  have  described,  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
country,  and  would  react  most  beneficially  on  the  Universities 
themselves  by  increasing  their  popularity  and  the  general 
sense  of  their  value. 

I  do  not  think  any  complicated  scheme  is  needful  for  this 
purpose.  What  I  should  propose  would  be  this : — 

That  the  University  should  confer  some  such  title  as 
Associate  in  Arts  on  every  person  who  passed  an  examina 
tion  before  examiners  appointed  either  by  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  or  by  a  Delegacy,  as  might  be  thought  best. 

This  examination  should  pretty  nearly  follow  the  pre 
cedent  set  by  the  present  final  schools.  An  examination  of 
a  somewhat  similar  kind  to  what  I  am  proposing  is  to  be 
tried  in  Devonshire  this  summer,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Acland ;  .  .  .  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  welcomed 
by  the  classes  for  which  it  is  intended  proves  that  it  suits 
their  case.1 

1  Oxford  Associate  in  Arts  Examination,  p.  75,  by  T.  D.  Acland, 
Esq.  ;  Publishers — Ridgway  (London)  ,  Parker  (Oxford)  ;  Macmillan 
(Cambridge),  1858. 
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Shortly  afterwards  Temple  was  in  Exeter  to  take 
part  in  the  examination  of  middle  schools  in  the 
West,  which  had  been  the  original  idea  in  Mr. 
Acland's  mind.  He  is  eager  and  in  good  spirits, 
but  not  a  little  anxious  as  to  the  fate  which  might 
befall  the  proposed  statute  when  laid  before  the 
University  of  Oxford :  "  I  shall  look  for  news  at 
Exeter  to  -  morrow  morning  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,"  he  writes  to  Dr.  Scott  before  starting. 
And  again  he  returns  to  the  subject : — 

EXETER,  June  17,  1857. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  about  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  evening  we  have  a  great  gathering  here  about 
the  Middle  Class  scheme.  I  shall  have  to  speak  and  want 
to  know  what  cue  to  take.  I  wish  you  would  telegraph  to 
me  at  the  Clarence  Hotel  and  let  me  know  the  result  as 
soon  as  it  is  settled.  .  .  .  We  are  in  great  force,  and  the 
Schoolmasters  delighted. 

The  meeting  at  Exeter,  on  June  18,  1857,  was 
large  and  enthusiastic,  and  long  remembered  in  the 
city  on  its  own  account,  and  also  for  the  speech 
which  first  introduced  Mr.  Temple  to  the  notice  of 
his  future  diocese  :— 

...  I  do  not  think  that  when  Mr.  Acland  first  proposed 
to  hold  these  examinations  he  himself  had  the  slightest  idea 
— and  most  certainly  when  I  heard  from  him  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea — of  what  was  to  come  out  of  his  proposition.  It 
appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a  proposal  to  do  something 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  the  western 
counties,  but  as  it  went  on,  and  the  more  it  was  discussed, 
the  more  it  seemed  to  grow  under  our  hands.  It  was  put  first 
before  a  few  members  of  the  Universities,  who  accepted  it,  as 
they  said  themselves,  "  with  the  greatest  delight,"  and  it  was 
only  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to  expect  that  the  country 
at  large  would  follow  up  the  movement  which  had  been  com 
menced.  It  was  followed  up  by  applying  to  different  parties 
in  the  country;  and  everywhere  it  was  taken  up  with  the 
warmest  interest,  and  memorials  poured  in  as  fast  almost 
as  they  could  receive  them,  praying  the  Universities  to 
adopt  some  scheme — not  for  the  Western  counties  only,  but 
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for  the  whole  of  England.  These  memorials  were  presented 
to  the  Universities,  and  several  of  us  who  were  most  interested 
in  the  subject  applied  to  the  authorities  of  Oxford  first, 
and  afterwards  to  Cambridge — explaining  what  it  was  we 
had  been  thinking  of,  and  how  the  country  was  prepared  to 
support  it  in  so  hearty  a  manner  if  the  Universities  would 
take  it  up.  I  was  in  Oxford  on  a  Friday,  with  several  other 
gentlemen,  and  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  Heb 
domadal  Council ;  and  they  (the  Council)  had  a  statute 
printed,  and  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  Council  on  the 
Monday  following.  I  was  also  at  Cambridge  on  a  Friday, 
and  on  the  Monday  following  the  Council  of  that  University 
had  their  report  ready,  and  were  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  the  plan  —  so  that  both  Universities  showed  the 
heartiest  interest  in  what  was  proposed  to  be  done.  The 
interest  still  continues,  and  can  be  seen  even  at  this 
moment.  .  .  .  The  University  of  Oxford  this  day  has  passed 
the  statute  which  will  commence  a  system  of  examinations,  and 
will  confer  the  title  of  Associate  of  Arts  of  the  University  on 
all  those  who  come  for  examination  and  are  able  to  pass  it. 
There  is  the  very  strongest  reason  for  accepting  the  offer  of 
the  Universities.  .  .  .  There  are  strong  reasons  why  they 
should  do  it,  and  why  they  can  do  it  better  than  any  other 
bodies  that  can  be  named.  Whatever  there  is  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  that  is  faulty  (and  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
they  have  no  faults),  these  faults  they  are  doing  their 
very  utmost  to  amend  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  they  have 
also  some  great  merits.  In  the  first  place,  the  Univer 
sities  have  an  excellent  method  of  teaching.  They  may 
not  always  have  endeavoured  to  teach  the  right  thing.  It 
is  possible  that  their  system  is  too  exclusive,  and  it  may  be 
a  great  improvement — in  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
great  improvement — to  introduce  other  subjects  into  the 
University  course.  The  Universities  have,  indeed,  already 
shown  that  they  think  this  would  be  an  improvement,  by 
enlarging  their  course  so  as  to  admit  other  subjects  which 
have  been  hitherto  excluded.  But  within  the  range  of  the 
subjects  taught,  the  Universities  certainly  have  a  method  of 
teaching  which  I  do  not  think  can  be  rivalled  by  any  in  the 
world — that  method  of  teaching  which  makes  the  learning 
really  a  part  of  the  learner's  mind.  .  .  .  There  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  stuffing  a  man's  brains  with  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  working  that  knowledge  upon 
his  character  and  upon  the  powers  of  his  mind  so  as  to  turn 
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him  out  really  more  of  a  man  than  he  was  before.  It  is 
this  latter  mode  that  is  the  merit  of  the  University  system 
of  this  country.  It  is  acknowledged  everywhere  that  the 
men  who  are  turned  out  of  the  Universities  of  this  country 
do  show  that  they  are  really  elevated  above  what  they  were 
before ;  and  that  the  knowledge  they  have  gained  has  not 
been  merely  so  much  information  taken  out  of  a  book  and 
shoved,  as  it  were,  bodily  into  their  heads.  This  great  merit 
of  the  Universities  constitutes  them,  beyond  all  others  in 
Europe,  the  best  guides  that  can  be  taken  for  the  improve 
ment  of  education  in  general.  But  there  is  another  merit, 
and  it  is  this — I  have  never  heard,  and  I  am  sure  I  never 
shall  hear,  one  single  word  against  the  absolute  impartiality 
of  their  decisions.  The  Universities  are  known  for  this — that 
when  the  examiners  give  their  decisions  upon  the  examination, 
they  may  indeed  make  mistakes,  .  .  .  but  there  is  the  most 
rigid  absolute  justice  as  far  as  man  can  secure  it.  This  is  a 
reason  why  they  should  be  entrusted  with  such  a  work  as 
that  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  may  add  something  more 
— that  the  Universities  certainly  have  running  through  them 
a  high  tone  and  a  high  principle,  which  places  them  at  the 
head  of  all  education  in  this  country.  No  man  can  have 
lived  long  in  them  without  feeling  that  with  all  their 
faults,  these  faults  are  never  such  as  to  interfere  with  that 
kind  of  nobleness  of  character  which  has  always  distin 
guished  them  from  the  first.  But,  besides  all  this,  there  is 
still  something  further  to  be  said  as  the  reason  for  putting 
the  Universities  forward  as  the  guides  of  education  in  this 
country.  Everything  we  do  for  the  country  at  large  should 
be  of  a  character  to  bind  all  classes  together.  The  Univer 
sities  educate  the  members,  or  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  members,  of  what  are  called  the  learned  professions. 
The  Universities  also  educate  the  great  body  of  the  upper 
class.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  should 
be  a  strong  opinion  entertained  of  the  importance  of  binding 
together  this  class  with  all  the  other  classes  in  the  country ; 
and  the  Universities  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  an  interest  in  the  education  of  all  England,  and  all 
England  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  an  interest  in 
the  prosperity  and  excellence  of  the  Universities.  It  is  with 
this  hope  that  we  have  attempted  to  persuade  the  Universities 
to  undertake  the  work,  as  well  as  a  considerable  body  who  are 
interested  in  the  education  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  the 
Universities,  to  support  them.  ...  I  was  asked  to  speak  to 
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you  on  the  subject  in  general,  and  on  that  part  of  the 
examination  which  I  have  had  more  particularly  entrusted  to 
my  charge.  That  which  I  have  to  deal  with  has  been  more 
especially  language  and  literature.  The  viva  voce  examina 
tions  and  the  papers  on  these  two  subjects  have  chiefly 
engaged  my  attention.  We  lay  very  great  stress  upon  this 
part  of  the  examination,  because  we  think  that  it  is  of 
peculiar  value.  It  is  so,  because  it  is  quite  certain  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  you  can  do  for  any  man  is  to 
teach  him  to  think  clearly,  and  there  is  no  study  which  can 
better  conduce  towards  clearness  of  thought  than  the  study  of 
language.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  study  of  language  in  a 
rational  way.  I  do  not  mean  a  mere  system  of  routine — a 
getting  up  of  mere  niceties  which  are  to  be  remembered 
without  the  power  of  using  them,  but  that  power  of  language 
which  enables  a  man  exactly  to  understand  his  own  words  and 
exactly  to  understand  another  man's  words.  Side  by  side 
with  the  study  of  language  stands  that  of  literature.  If 
some  other  studies,  such  as  mathematics  and  other  sciences, 
have  a  greater  value  in  cultivating  the  power  of  clear  think 
ing,  literature  has  the  advantage  over  them  in  another 
respect ;  and  that  is,  by  this  kind  of  study  you  do  something 
more  than  fill  the  head.  It  is  through  the  study  of  our 
great  writers  that  we  understand  the  sympathy  which  binds 
man  to  man ;  it  is  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  great 
authors — such  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Burke,  and  such  men 
as  these — that  we  find  that  which  reaches  the  heart.  These 
works  not  only  enable  a  man  to  understand  his  fellow-man, 
but  they  make  him  proud  of  his  country,  and  they  fill  him 
with  a  warm  feeling  towards  the  past,  and  with  hope  for  the 
future.1 

While  at  Exeter  he  had  heard  from  Scott  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Scheme  by  the  Oxford  Con 
vocation,  and  wrote  with  a  good  deal  of  prescience 
as  to  the  future  outcome  of  the  enterprise  :— 

I  think  we  have  won  the  battle,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
Committee  deserve  great  credit  for  the  way  in  which  they 
have  fought  it.  I  never  expected  a  more  complete  victory, 
and  for  the  last  few  days  I  expected  nothing  but  defeat. 

1  Pages  198-202  of  Oxford  Associate  in  Arts  Examination.  By  T.  D. 
Acland,  Esq. 
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/  have  little  doubt  that  we  have  planted  a  seed  of  no  mean  tree. 
What  the  tree  will  exactly  be,  we  cannot  yet  tell ;  bid  it  will  be 
something  considerable  in  the  days  of  our  posterity.1  .  .  .  Now 
for  working  the  plan.  It  will  come  to  be  a  tolerably  heavy 
job,  I  can  tell  you.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  Dons 
have  as  much  bottom  as  you  have  shown  pluck. 

During  the  next  few  months  his  thoughts  were 
engrossed  with  his  candidature  for  the  Headmaster- 
ship  of  Rugby,  but,  nevertheless,  he  found  time  for 
arranging  further  details,  and  for  preparing  for  the 
work  of  the  Scheme.  Indeed,  he  kept  his  hand 
upon  it  for  several  years  in  spite  of  the  heavy  work 
at  Rugby,  and  constant  letters  passed  between  him 
and  Dr.  Scott  on  the  subject.  He  wrote  the  first 
Report  at  the  close  of  1858. 

December  5,  1858. 

You  will  have  the  "  Report "  in  your  hands,  I  believe,  to 
morrow.  I  am  very  anxious  that  you  should  hold  yourselves 
quite  free  to  alter,  omit,  burn  ad  libitum.  I  have  done  my 
best,  considering  the  really  heavy  press  under  which  it  has 
been  written.  And  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  delegate 
could  have  done  it,  for  I  do  not  think  any  other  had  all  the 
details  in  his  hand  from  end  to  end  as  I  had.  .  .  .  But  I  am 
quite  conscious  that  it  may  after  all  only  express  my  own 
views,  and  I  honestly  have  no  desire  that  either  in  substance 
or  in  phraseology  I  should  impose  my  own  views  on  the  rest. 

One  topic  perpetually  recurring  in  his  subse 
quent  letters  was  the  settlement  of  the  position 
and  character  of  the  examination  in  religious  know 
ledge.  Very  marked  is  the  exceeding  care  which 
he  took  to  secure  that  justice  should  be  done  all 
round — to  Dissenters,  the  University,  and  the  cause 
of  religious  education  itself. 

The  nature  of  the  final  settlement  is  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Roby's  section  ; 2  non-church  at  Cambridge, 

1  Not  in  italics  in  the  original. 
2  "Education  Office"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  131.     Note  1. 
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obligatory1  for  all;  denominational  at  Oxford, 
optional  for  all.  Throughout  the  discussion  he 
stood  firm  for  the  principle  that  while  in  his  own 
University  a  certificate  should  be  granted  inde 
pendently  of  the  religious  examination,  it  should 
not  be  endorsed  with  the  statement  that  the 
candidate  "  had  satisfied  in  the  rudiments  of  faith  " 
unless  he  had  entered  for  the  whole  religious 
examination  :— 

RUGBY,  December  9,  1864. 

...  I  am  decidedly  against  entering  on  the  certificate  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  .  .  . 

His  proposals  are  a  first  example  of  his  dealing 
with  the  "religious  difficulty,"  and  indicate  the 
principles  on  which,  though  with  different  methods 
of  applying  them,  he  always  sought  for  a  settlement. 
They  were  too  impartial  ever  to  commend  them 
selves  to  everybody.  In  the  present  case  he  found 
himself  on  one  occasion  differing  from  Dr.  Scott. 
With  much  delicacy  of  feeling  and  characteristic 
desire  to  go  all  lengths  in  deferring  to  the  views  of 
those  whom  he  respected,  he  writes  :— 

May  5,  1860. 

I  have  been  much  pondering  over  the  discussion  in  the 
Delegacy  this  afternoon.  Your  feeling  on  the  matter  took 
me  by  surprise  ;  as  (to  my  surprise)  my  course  had  taken 
you. 

In  these  matters  no  man  can  quite  realise  the  grounds 
of  the  opinions  that  differ  from  his  own.  And  I  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  you  can  oppose  the  concession 
to  the  Dissenters  so  decidedly ;  while  it  seems  to  me  so  very 
much  the  less  evil  of  the  two  that  are  before  us. 

But  however  that  may  be,  of  this  I  am  clear  :  that  a  split 
in  the  Delegacy  will  not  do,  and  especially  a  split  between 

1  Under  the  Cambridge  plan  religious  knowledge  was  one  of  so 
many  subjects,  out  of  which  three  had  to  be  selected ;  if  religious 
knowledge  were  not  selected  a  secular  subject  had  to  be  prepared 
instead.  (See  Part  xi.  of  Oxford  Associate  in  Arts  Examination.  By 
T.  D.  Acland,  Esq.,  1858.) 
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you  and  me.  I  shall  not  therefore  bring  the  question  forward 
again.  And  as  long  as  you  still  hold  to  your  view,  I  shall 
most  decidedly  join  in  resisting  any  attempt  to  coerce  a 
minority  in  the  Delegacy  (if  it  should  prove  a  minority)  to 
acquiesce  in  what  (as  it  appears)  seems  to  you  a  matter  of 
principle.  I  shall  accept  your  view  of  the  matter  and  do  my 
very  utmost  to  work  it.  On  this  point  I  daresay  I  may  need 
some  correspondence  with  you. 

Forgive  me  the  pain  that  I  caused  you  to-day.  It  was 
most  entirely  unintentional.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  bandying 
words  with  my  Father.  You  are  hardly  old  enough  to  be 
that,  but  in  this  buMness,  at  any  rate,  you  deserve  that  I 
should  not  lightly  wound  you.  I  had  no  idea  that  your 
dislike  would  amount  to  more  than  a  preference  for  some  other 
mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

May  7,  1860. 

You  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  when  I  confess  that  I 
was  tempted  by  your  kindness  and  began  to  think  that  I 
might  press  my  own  view  after  all.  But  it  was  a  mere 
passing  feeling.  I  am  certain  it  would  not  be  right.  And 
you  need  not  encourage  me  to  be  obstinate  in  my  own  con 
victions.  I  am  already  tempted  enough  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Temple  must  also  be  credited  with  having 
been  the  first  to  propose  that  the  University  should 
undertake  the  inspection  as  well  as  the  examination 
of  schools.  Two  years  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  local  examinations  he  makes  the  following 
suggestion : — 

February  2,  1860. 

I  hope  to  see  you  on  Tuesday,  when  we  meet  the  Cambridge 
folks. 

Do  you  think  it  time  to  take  another  step  forward  ?  and 
do  you  think  this  step  the  next  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  Delegacy  should  send  a 
circular  to  all  those  schoolmasters  who  have  sent  boys  in  to 
our  examination,  stating — 

That  the  University  contemplates  the  appointment  of  two 
or  three  officers  to  be  called  the  University  Inspectors  of 
Schools ;  That  the  duty  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  to  visit 
any  school  which  applies  to  the  delegates  for  the  services  of 
one  of  them,  to  examine  it  thoroughly,  to  report  confidentially 
to  the  Headmaster  or  other  school  authorities,  and  to  report 
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generally  (without  giving  any  clue  to  names  or  places)  to  the 
University  on  prevalent  defects  and  their  causes,  on  successful 
methods  deserving  to  be  imitated,  and  on  such  other  points 
as  may  be  useful,  without  betraying  confidence ;  That  the 
confidential  reports  to  the  Headmasters  will  in  no  case  be 
published  without  consent,  but  that  if  the  school  authorities 
wish  to  publish  any  part  they  must  publish  the  whole ;  That 
the  charge  for  the  services  of  one  of  these  officers  will  be 
three  pounds  a  day,  the  Inspector  to  print  his  own  papers 
and  pay  all  his  own  expenses,  and  one  day  being  allowed  for 
the  examination  of  every  thirty  boys ;  and  that  the  delegates 
wish  to  know  from  the  schoolmasters  whether  the  appointment 
of  such  officers  would  be  likely  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

There  are  many  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  this. 
But  just  turn  it  over  in  your  head  and  send  me  a  line  to 
Rugby  to  say  whether  I  shall  write  to  Jeune  about  it.  It 
must  be  done  some  time  or  other,  I  think ;  and  I  do  not  want 
Cambridge  to  be  beforehand  with  it. 

Two  months  later  he  writes  : — 

April  25,  1860. 

Thanks  for  what  you  say  anent  my  scheme  of  an  in 
spectorate.  I  will  write  a  letter  to  Jeune  for  you  to  see  first 
and  then  you  will  be  better  able  to  criticise.  If  you  think 
the  plan  rash  or  premature  when  I  have  put  it  on  paper,  the 
letter  can  be  burnt  and  nobody  need  be  the  wiser,  except 
myself,  who  will  have  learnt  what  you  object  to. 

The  final  allusion  comes  in  the  following  year  : — 

May  6,  1861. 

I  have  thought  much  about  the  organising  of  the  examina 
tion  by  the  Delegacy.  My  reason  for  not  bringing  it  forward 
sooner  was  that  I  thought  it  better  to  deal  with  the  religious 
question  first.  The  ground  is  now  clear  both  for  that  and 
for  the  question  of  appointing  inspectors  as  well  as  examiners. 

It  was  not  Temple  with  whom  first  originated 
the  idea  of  conducting  the  examination  of  middle 
schools  by  an  external  body,  but  it  was  he  who 
suggested  that  the  examination  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to  him,  and 
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those  who  worked  with  him,  is  largely  due  the 
credit  of  bringing  the  Universities  into  touch  in 
modern  times  with  national  education.  He  saw 
the  requirements  of  the  situation  and  he  knew  his 
own  mind  :  thus  he  inspired  confidence  as  a  leader, 
and  by  tact  and  perseverance  the  thing  was  carried 
through.  "  What  does  it  matter  who  does  a  good 
thing  as  long  as  it  is  done,"  he  was  wont  to  say — 
doubtless  a  wholesome  though  a  hard  doctrine ;  but 
he  did  not  apply  it  to  his  friends : — 

Yes  (he  writes  to  Sir  Thomas  Acland  in  1896 1),  I  had 
guessed  who  was  the  anonymous  writer.  But  I  cannot  help 
being  amused  at  the  interest  taken  in  details  of  this  kind  : 
far  more  interest,  it  seems  to  me,  than  in  the  work  itself.2 

In  the  work  itself  and  in  the  success  of  it,  then,  I  took 
and  I  take  a  deep  interest.  But  u  who  did  what  "  is  a  very 
minor  matter,  and  at  this  time  not  worth  remembering. 

I  always  looked  on  your  proposing  the  examination  as  first 
conducted  as  having  set  the  whole  thing  going.  The  rest 
was  a  matter  of  engineering.  It  is  a  pleasant  recollection 
and  has  borne  good  fruits. 

More  than  forty  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  University  Local  Examinations,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Exeter  to  unveil  a  medallion  to 
commemorate  the  labours  in  this  connexion  of  his 
fellow-worker,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  who  had  lately 
passed  away.  Dr.  Temple  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting;  but  on  the  previous  evening,  at 
the  close  of  a  hard  day's  work,  when  it  was  plain 
that  the  thing  he  needed  was  to  be  still  and  do 
nothing,  the  Archbishop,  then  eighty  years  of 
age,  sat  down  in  the  drawing-room  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  and  in  spite  of  fatigue  and  failing  eyesight 
indited  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
old  colleague  :— 

1  Memoir  and  Letters  qf  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  p.  400. 

2  The  founding  of  the  University  Local  Examinations. 
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LAMBETH  PALACE,  S.E., 
July  11,  1902. 

MY  DEAR  LORD  SPENCER — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  going  down  to  the  West  to  do  honour  to  my  late 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you ;  for 
I  loved  and  honoured  him  more  than  I  can  easily  express. 
I  first  made  his  acquaintance  when  he  planned  his  great 
examination  of  middle  class  schools  in  Devonshire.  I  was  at 
that  time,  and  for  a  little  while  after,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  I  was  directed  by  the  Education 
Department  to  go  down  to  Devonshire  and  hold  the  examina 
tions  which  he  had  proposed.  The  arrangements  for  the 
examinations  were  his,  and  admirably  planned.  The  examina 
tions  made  a  considerable  stir,  and  he  then x  asked  me  to  join 
him  in  an  application  to  the  Universities,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  them  to  take  up  the  work  and  give  it  a  permanent 
character.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  what  are 
now  called  the  Local  Examinations,  which  have  steadily  in 
fluenced  secondary  education  ever  since.  In  all  this  nothing 
could  exceed  the  patience,  the  perseverance,  the  labour,  the 
self-sacrifice  which  showed  the  man  that  he  was.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men  in  the  way  in  which 
he  found  he  could  serve  them  best.  He  never  spared  himself 
at  any  moment.  He  never  clung  to  anv  theory  of  promoting 
what  was  good  if  experience  showed  him  a  better  way. 
Most  men  who  work  hard  in  the  service  of  their  fellows  are 
attracted  to  particular  ideas  which  they  are  very  loth  to  give 
up.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  learn.  Now  to  all  this 
must  be  added  the  constancy  and  warmth  of  his  affection  for 
his  friends,  the  high  principles,  strict  truth,  generous  inter 
pretation  of  other  men's  actions,  which  marked  him  as  a 
thorough  gentleman.  He  was  an  Englishman  of  the  very 
best  type,  whose  friendship  was  an  honour  to  those  to  whom 
he  gave  it,  whose  memory  will  hold  a  place  in  all  who  knew 
him  as  long  as  they  shall  survive  him,  whose  example  will 
long  be  a  guide  and  an  inspiration,  whose  excellent  work 
will  bless  many  who  will  never  know  from  what  source  the 
blessing  comes. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord  Spencer,  yours 
very  sincerely,  R  CANTUAR. 

1  The  account  of  what  actually  took  place  is  given  above,  pp.  133-142. 
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III.  POLITICS 

The  move  from  Oxford  to  London  widened 
Temple's  political  horizon,  and  the  position  which 
he  occupied  at  the  Education  Office  brought  him 
into  close  contact  with  leading  public  men.  The 
years  of  his  stay  in  London  (1848-1857)  were 
eventful  in  the  political  world.  They  were  marked 
by  revolutions  on  the  Continent,  by  rebellion  and 
famine  in  Ireland,  by  the  Sikh  War  in  the  Punjaub, 
and  by  the  Chartist  movement  at  home.  Later  on 
came  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
London  did  not  altogether  feed  the  interest  and 
excitement  which  the  stirring  events  around  him 
awoke  in  Temple  : — 

To  Robert  Lawson 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  OFFICE, 
June  24,  1848. 

.  .  .  This  world  of  London  is  very  unlike  the  Oxford  world, 
abominably  cold,  selfish,  longing  to  "  get  on  "  !  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  come  into  an  atmosphere  that  I  had  never  breathed 
before.  The  perpetual  roar  of  these  streets  sometimes  makes 
me  quite  moody ;  and  once  or  twice  I  have  caught  myself 
involuntarily  thanking  God  that  all  this  is  but  a  shauow, 
and  the  real  world  lies  deep  behind.  I  can  imagine  a 
man  an  Atheist  in  beautiful  scenery.  I  can  imagine  a  man 
dreaming  that  the  silent  unchanging  mountains  are  eternal 
and  uncreated.  But  I  cannot  imagine  any  man  with  a  soul 
being  an  Atheist  in  the  midst  of  this  din,  or  believing  that 
such  a  world  as  now  jars  in  my  ears  can  be  the  real,  the 
substantial.  I  am  rather  reflective  this  morning,  but  I 
have  no  news  to  tell  you.  I  suppose  you  see  some  of  the 
papers,  and  will  know  all  about  the  bombardment  of  Prague, 
and  the  revolting  atrocities  of  the  Czechs,  the  inactivity  of 
Carlo  Alberto,  the  determination  of  Lord  John  to  do  nothing 
for  the  West  Indians,  etc.  The  world  has  much  more  to 
pass  through  yet,  and  Richard  Cobden  has  not  fathomed  all 
the  depths  of  human  nature  with  his  calico  mete -yard, 
whatever  he  may  think. 
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The  three  following  letters  to  his  sister  Netta 
show  the  beginnings  of  those  misgivings  about  the 
English  treatment  of  Ireland,  which  afterwards 
bore  fruit  in  the  strong  part  which  he  took  in  favour 
of  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
reference  to  the  Chartist  Rising  gives  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  exaggerated  alarm  which  it 
caused,  and  says  something  as  to  the  want  of 
bottom  in  the  movement  itself : — 

July  24,  1848. 

.  .  .  But,  after  all,  one's  mind  can  hardly  turn  for  any 
time  from  Ireland.  It  is  a  sad,  a  miserable  thing.  And 
they  have  so  much  to  say.  They  have  suffered  so  much  at 
our  hands ;  they  wished  to  remain  Roman  Catholics — we 
forced  them  to  support  an  Establishment  in  which  they  did 
not  believe ;  they  wished  to  retain  the  old  line  of  sovereigns — 
we  forced  upon  them  King  William  and  his  Dutch  wisdom ; 
they  wished  to  become  a  nation  of  small  proprietors — we 
have  forced  them  into  the  system  of  large  farms,  till,  from 
not  knowing  how  to  manage  it,  it  has  almost  utterly  ruined 
them.  I  see  no  help  for  them.  The  most  merciful  end  I  can 
imagine  is  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  England  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  tax,  and  a  deportation  of  the  great  mass  of 
them  to  Canada  and  elsewhere.  As  for  Lord  Clarendon,  he 
has  but  one  duty — to  put  down  the  rebellion  with  hot  haste. 
He  will  now  seize  the  ringleaders  as  fast  as  he  can.  The 
attempt  to  do  so  will  test  the  meaning  of  all  their  furious 
speeches  of  the  last  week.  I  fear  the  poor  things  have  too 
much  falsehood  in  their  composition  even  to  fall  gloriously. 
Their  clubs  are  full  of  traitors  who  reveal  everything  to  the 
police.  The  police  do  not  clearly  know  their  own  feelings, 
and  can  be  trusted  by  neither  party.  The  monstrous 
exaggerations  and  downright  falsehoods  with  which  the 
speeches  of  the  leaders  are  filled  make  matters  look  worse. 
What  can  be  more  horrible  than  for  Duffy  to  tell  his 
countrymen  that  in  the  time  of  the  famine  of  1847  there  was 
corn  enough  in  the  country,  but  that  it  was  shipped  away 
for  the  good  of  the  landlords  ? — both  which  statements  he 
must  know  to  be  utter  falsehoods !  Such  falsehoods  to  din 
into  the  ears  of  an  excitable,  uneducated  mob !  We  shall 
have  our  share  in  a  little  while,  in  Bradford  and  Manchester 
and  that  country.  The  unanimity  of  Parliament  in  the 
matter  is  marked  enough. 
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PRIVY  COUNCIL  OFFICE, 
June  ls  1848. 

It  is  astonishing  to  me  what  fears  these  Londoners  live 
in.  Yesterday  the  Chartists  having  promised  themselves  a 
meeting  the  police  were  ordered  to  stop  it.  They  could,  I 
am  sure,  have  done  it  alone ;  but  they  called  out  the 
Specials,  and  all  London  was  in  mortal  fear.  I  was  dining 
at  Sir  F.  PalgraveX  and  R.  Palmer  offered  me  a  seat  in  his 
carriage  home.  On  the  way  I  and  Palmer  began  to  amuse 

by  telling  her  that  either  the  carriage  would  be  seized 

for  a  barricade  while  we  were  hung  up  to  lamp-posts,  or  that 
when  she  got  home  she  would  find  a  summons  for  Palmer  to 
serve  that  night.  The  poor  lady  laughed ;  but  I  very  soon 
stopped,  for  I  saw  with  some  surprise  that  she  by  no  means 
thought  it  a  laughable  matter.  Meanwhile,  in  reality,  the 
London  Chartists  are  a  very  poor  set ;  I  have  got  in  amongst 
them  and  found  no  real  earnestness.  The  northern  men  are 
a  very  different  set,  I  am  sure.  The  Londoners  have  nothing 
to  fear. 

March  7,  1849. 

You  see,  I  suppose,  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  ordered  to 
take  the  command  in  India.  He  is  on  the  high  road  to  a 
peerage  and  a  name  in  history.  It  is  no  small  compliment 
to  a  man  that  all  eyes  should  at  once  turn  to  him  as  the  man 
of  the  occasion. 

The  only  other  great  thing  is  PeePs  speech,  which  has 
made  the  Whigs  look  very  small.  They  propose  a  rate  in 
aid  all  over  Ireland  to  help  the  starving  districts.  He  sup 
ports  them,  but  follows  up  his  support  by  such  a  far-reaching 
scheme  for  future  settlement  of  the  difficulties  that  they 
seem  but  poor  plodders  in  comparison.  I  wish  he  would  turn 
them  out. 

The  years  were  noteworthy  in  respect  of  the 
celebrity  of  the  leading  public  men — politicians  no 
less  than  great  soldiers  like  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
Peel's  public  life  was  near  its  close,  but  Lord  John 
Russell  was  still  much  in  evidence ;  Lord  Palmerston 
was  in  mid  career ;  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
were  becoming  famous.  Temple's  views  of  men  and 
things  as  given  to  his  friends  are  sufficiently  racy 
and  show  great  insight.  In  the  spring  of  1852  the 
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first  Derbyite  Administration  took  office.  Owing 
to  the  political  weakness  of  the  party  they  were 
not  able  to  do  anything  striking,  and  had  no  great 
attraction  on  any  ground  for  Temple  : — 

To  Dr.  Scott 

The  political  world  is  not  very  interesting  to  me  just  now. 
These  chaps  cannot  get  rid  of  Protection  and  cannot  propose 
it,  ergo  they  cannot  stay.  Even  the  cry  for  compensation 
will  not  be  listened  to,  I  am  quite  certain.  The  only  con 
ceivable  change  is  that  of  making  funded  property  rateable, 
as  it  is  in  Scotland.  But  even  that  will  not,  I  think,  be 
allowed.  On  dit  that  the  tactics  of  Lord  Derby  will  be  to 
go  out  on  the  Militia  Bill.  But  they  will  not  let  him. 

The  great  personality  of  Mr.  Gladstone  comes 
on  the  scene,  and  from  the  first  Temple  has  mis 
givings  ;  he  is  drawn  to  admiration  and  agreement 
on  the  one  hand,  and  repelled  on  the  other  : — 

I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  I  shall  vote  for  Gladstone. 
I  wished  to  do  so,  if  I  could  find  some  decent  way  of  publicly 
expressing  my  disagreement  with  some  of  his  tendencies. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any.  So  I  suppose  I  must 
be  content  with  silence.  As  to  Marsham,  I  suppose  no  one 
votes  for  him.  And  I  have  not  any  wish  to  oppose  Gladstone. 
What  a  scrimmage  the  elections  are  likely  to  be.  So  little 
that  is  definite  put  before  the  country.  It  is  a  Republic 
electing  its  President. 

The  result  of  the  election  gave  no  large  majority 
to  the  Liberals  and  left  the  Peelites  more  or  less 
masters  of  the  situation.  A  Coalition  Ministry 
began  to  be  talked  of : — 

To  Dr.  Scott 

OFFENHAM,  July  31,  1852. 

.  .  .  The  Liberals  are  alarmed  by  the  elections.  A 
coalition  is  being  attempted:  Lord  Lansdowne  to  be  Premier; 
Lord  John,  Home  Office;  Graham,  Colonies;  Gladstone, 
Exchequer;  Duke  of  Newcastle,  President.  The  details  of 
this  are  mere  on  dit :  the  fact  of  the  attempt  is  certain.  This 
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game  I  consider  desperate.  Lord  Lansdowne  can  only  be 
Commander's  cloak,  and  Lord  John  will  be  Commander ;  the 
Peelites  will  see  that  and  will  not  stand  it.  I  doubt  if  they 
will  even  bring  it  to  a  trial,  for  the  leadership  of  the  Com 
mons  will  be  a  bone  of  contention,  and  neither  Lord  John 
nor  Graham  will  agree  to  resign  it  And  then,  after  all,  who 
is  to  command  the  Irish  brigade?  While  the  Derbyites 
are  in,  they  will  attack  the  Derbyites ;  .when  the  Derbyites 
are  out,  they  will  attack  the  next  lot. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  in  the  autumn. 
Temple's  view  of  party  politicians  was  on  the  whole 
not  very  high,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Chancellor 
ship  of  his  University  would  be  filled  by  one  who 
stood  above  party  : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  September  23,  1852. 

...  As  to  the  Chancellorship  of  Oxford,  I,  who  am  a 
believer  in  Reform,  after  seeing  the  working  of  Prince  Albert 
as  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  should  like  much  to  have  him  at 
Oxford.  But  I  fear  there  is  no  chance. 

The  first  political  duel  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  great  rival  was  approaching,  and  the 
following  letter  gives  Temple's  first  impression  of 
the  latter.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  both  these 
famous  men  first  impressions  were  also  the  last : — 


To  Dr.  Scott 

December  6,  1852. 

.  .  .  This  Ministry  will  stay  in.  And  on  the  whole,  I 
think,  deserve  to  stay  in.  For  though  Disraeli  has  shown 
that  he  cares  for  nothing  but  personal  interests,  yet  he  has 
shown  also  that  Providence,  for  whatever  reason,  has  endowed 
him  with  the  gift  of  governing.  And  he  is  too  great  a  genius 
not  to  see  that  in  the  country^  best  interest  lies  his  own. 
So  having  found  one  good  Pilot,  by  all  means  let  him  keep 
the  Helm.  The  Budget  is,  I  think,  very  clever.  But  he  will 
not  carry  his  exemption  of  the  Irish  Landlords  from  the 
Income  Tax.  But  perhaps  in  that  matter  he  wishes  "  con 
clusions  to  be  as  kisses,""  according  to  the  play  ;  he  says  "No," 
but  wishes  to  be  kissed  for  all  that.  The  House  Tax,  too, 
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will  make  a  fight,  but  I  do  not  think  much  of  a  one.  The 
Colonials  have  got  little  out  of  him  and  the  Shipbuilders  no 
more.  But  the  new  mode  of  assessing  Farmers  to  the  Income 
Tax  is  a  good  deal  to  give  them. 

December  20,  1852. 

The  tearing  to  pieces  of  the  Budget  has  been  a  remarkable 
section  of  Parliamentary  history.  The  Exchequer  Loan 
Fund  money  was  perhaps  the  most  indefensible  appropriation 
that  ever  was  made.  The  Income  Tax  adjustment,  so  good 
in  principle,  was  perfectly  monstrous  in  details.  But  the 
Free  Traders  showed  ill  on  the  question  of  the  Malt  Tax. 
What  a  great  man  that  Gladstone  is  becoming !  To  tell  the 
plain  truth  I  begin  to  fear  him,  for  I  know  that  at  bottom 
he  and  I  differ  toto  coelo.  Disraeli  has  got  his  deserts.  .  .  . 
As  it  is  he  has  the  glory  of  tracing  the  path  which  finance 
sooner  or  later  must  follow. 

The  strong  points  of  the  new  Ministry  were 
manifest,  but  so  too  its  inherent  weakness.  Before 
its  first  year  was  over  the  country  was  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  Crimean  War : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  December  28,  1852. 

.  .  .  Did  you  ever  see  so  strong  a  Ministry?  But,  as 
the  Times  remarked,  the  ingredients  of  an  excellent  plum 
pudding  are  there,  but  where  is  the  bag  ?  They  sadly  want 
cohesion. 

KNELLER  HALL,  September  27,  1853. 

.  .  .  There  seems  little  doubt  now  that  war  is  at  hand. 
We  have  borne  enough  and  ought  not  to  bear  much  more. 
I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  see  Turkey  upheld,  but  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  that  big  bully  Russia  snubbed.  I  do  not 
think  he  will  take  much  by  his  motion  if  he  rouses  us  to 
action.  But  I  am  sorry  that  we,  i.e.  Europe,  are  splitting 
up  so  much.  I  almost  hoped  to  see  this  year  commence  at 
Vienna  the  first  germs  of — 

"The  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 

The  anxieties  of  the  time  had  their  evident  effect . 
on  the  Ministers.     Lord  Palmerston  alone  was  brisk 
and  triumphant : — 
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KNELLER  HALL,  August  31,  1853. 

.  .  .  The  Whigs  are  very  weak  in  the  Cabinet,  except 
perhaps  Palmerston.  The  said  Palmerston  is  the  only  one 
of  the  lot  that  does  not  seem  quite  used  up  by  the  Session. 
Gladstone  is  more  dead  than  alive ;  so  is  Lora  John.  The 
rest  very  so  so.  But  Palmerston  seems  as  fresh  as  ever, 
and  yet  no  man  can  do  more  in  an  office  than  he.  He 
asked  me  the  other  day,  "  Did  not  I  roll  up  Cobden  in  fine 
style  the  other  night  ? "  He  was  amusingly  proud  of  that 
speech. 

The  Coalition  Ministry  fell,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
was  soon  at  the  helm,  but  the  new  Ministers  were 
not  to  Temple's  mind.  He  marks,  from  close 
quarters,  the  part  taken  by  individual  statesmen, 
and  early  lays  a  finger  upon  what  seemed  to  him 
Mr.  Gladstone's  want  of  decision  where  peace  and 
war  were  concerned  : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  May  23,  1855. 

.  .  .  What  did  you  think  of  Gladstone's  speech  the  other 
day  in  favour  of  peace  ?  I  was  not  at  all  convinced  of  any 
thing  by  it  except  his  extraordinary  power  as  a  speaker. 

It  is  evident  that  Temple's  vigour  and  capacity 
had  already  caught  the  eye  of  those  in  authority. 
Hence  he  had  a  share  in  the  settlement  of  the  new 
competitive  methods  which  about  this  time  began 
to  be  applied  to  the  Civil  Service.  Shortly  after 
wards,  as  has  been  already  noticed,1  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  examiners  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  appointments : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  January  31,  1854. 

.  .  .  Do  you  see  how  the  Queen  is  about  to  remodel  her 
whole  Civil  Service  ?  I  have  not  only  watched,  but  laboured 
at  the  plan  for  some  time,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  it 
succeeding.  But  do  not  tell.  There  is  a  Budget  of  Treason 
— not  to  be  revealed — for  you. 

The  following  extract  shows  the  convictions  in 
his  own  mind  which  made  him  a  ready  co-operator 
in  such  reforms  : — 

1  Supra,  p.  132. 
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KNELLER  HALL,  June  14,  1854. 

...  I  believe  the  move  (some  shifting. of  the  persojwiel 
of  the  Education  Department)  to  have  been  a  rebellion  of 
the  Whigs,  which,  as  you  know,  form  the  tail  of  the  present 
Government,  against  the  Peelites,  which  form  the  head.  The 
plan  of  having  the  Peelites  to  supply  measures  and  men  and 
the  Whigs  to  supply  votes  was  found  deficient  in  a  want  of 
circulation  of  blood.  You  know  that  "patronage"  is  the 
blood  of  Governments ;  the  extremities  complained  that  the 
blood  never  reached  them  at  all.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Oaths  Bill  (i.e.  the  Jew  Bill  decked  in  very  fine  peacock^s 
feathers),  a  compact  body  of  Whigs  assembled  at  Brooks^s 
and  refused  to  go  to  the  House.  Hayter  went  to  them  with 
loud  exhortations ;  but  you  know  that  moral  force,  which  is 
enormous  when  it  means  physical  force  coming  (e.g.  the  Pope, 
whilst  he  is  known  to  be  able  to  burn  people  in  the  other 
world  whom  he  does  not  like  in  this,  or  England  when  her 
Ambassador  comes  on  board  a  Fleet),  is  a  nonentity  when  it 
means  an  appeal  to  conscience  or  reason  or  religious  principle 
or  other  such  cloudy  fancies ;  Hayter  once  was  strong,  for 
his  reasonings  meant  places  in  the  Customs,  Excise,  Colonies, 
etc.,  etc. ;  but  now  Hayter  found  pure  reason  worked  out 
deductively  from  the  purest  Whig  principles  a  very  poor 
mode  of  governing  the  world.  The  Whigs  told  him  roundly 

that  they  would  see  him before  they  would  vote  for  a 

Ministry  where  the  Tories  had  32  places  out  of  35 ;  Hayter 
asked  the  meaning,  and  found  that  some  disappointed  rebel 
had  calculated,  with  much  arithmetic,  that  to  be  the  relative 
proportion  in  the  distribution  of  good  things.  O  tempara, 
O  mores,  I  wonder  this  never  got  into  the  Conservative 
papers.  ...  I  can  laugh  at  all  this,  but  it  makes  my  very 
heart  ache.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  Oxford  always 
teaches  those  who  endeavour  to  appreciate  her  teaching,  it 
is  the  unselfish  wish  to  sacrifice  private  interest  to  public 
good.  .  .  .  Gladstone  wishes  to  cut  up  Patronage  from  the 
roots  by  his  (for  it  is  his)  Civil  Service  scheme.  But  the 
Whigs  and  older  Peelites  cold-water  him  openly  and  laugh  at 
him  secretly.  And  I  doubt  if  he  will  carry  it  in  this  House 
of  Commons. 


The  incidental  interests  which  have  been  men 
tioned  (pp.  91-155)  were  serviceable  to  Temple  in 
many  ways,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  actual 
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LIFE  AT  KNELLER  HALL,  and  the  experience  in 
connexion  with  the  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
satisfied  the  ideals  with  which  he  started  when  he 
left  Oxford.  Kneller  Hall  itself  was  a  failure.  The 
objects  and  methods  have  been  fully  explained  in 
a  previous  memoir.1  The  following  letter  written 
to  his  friend  John  Duke  Coleridge  is  a  comment 
in  his  own  words : — 

To  Mr.  J.  D.  Coleridge 

July  14,  1849. 

.  .  .  With  regard  to  Kneller  Hall  ...  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you  more  than  I  can.  But  I  cannot  give  more  than 
a  mere  outline,  because  no  more  is  yet  in  existence.  It  will 
be,  however,  a  school  in  which  the  religious  instruction  (which 
will  be  entirely  in  my  hands)  is  to  be  the  centre  of  all  the 
teaching.  There  will  be  daily  prayers,  taken  from  the  Church 
Services,  in  the  Chapel.  The  school  will  be  open  to  all  de 
nominations,  but  no  minister  of  any  of  the  "  Denominations  " 
will  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  place  to  teach.  On  Sundays 
they  will  probably  attend  service  in  the  Chapel.  But  I  have 
not  yet  made  up  my  mind.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  whether 
they  ought  not  in  conscience  to  be  allowed  to  attend  their 
own  meeting-house  if  they  are  Dissenters.  What  line  of 
teaching  shall  I  adopt  ?  You  perhaps  can  tell  better  than  I 
can  tell  you.  My  mode  will  be  by  lectures  on  the  Bible.  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  express  my  own  convictions  because  they 
may  jar  with  those  of  any  denomination  whatever.  But  I  do 
not  believe  myself  to  be  narrow,  nor  do  I  think  you  would 
think  me  so;  I  should  rather  expect  indeed  to  be  called 
shallow  than  narrow.  So  I  do  not  expect  to  offend  the 
Dissenters  grievously.  That  on  the  whole  the  Church  of 
England,  more  nearly  than  any  other  that  I  know,  repre 
sents  the  ideal  drawn  in  the  New  Testament,  I  very  heartily 
believe  and  shall  very  heartily  teach.  That  by  virtue  of  her 
"  succession "  she  possesses  claims  to  allegiance  independent 
of  this  conformity  to  Scripture  I  cannot  teach,  because  I  do 
not  believe.  There  are  three  principles  on  which  you  can 
educate.  The  "Denominational,"  which  you  and  Denison 
advocate ;  i.e.  to  help  every  sect  to  educate  its  own  children, 

1  See  "Education  Office"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  98-113. 
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and  of  course  in  so  doing  to  give  up  the  very  important  control 
of  the  political  bias  of  education  which  the  State  would 
naturally  wish  to  exercise.  The  "Combined""  system;  i.e. 
to  give  secular  education  to  all  sects  together  and  leave  the 
religious  education  out,  this  latter  being  entrusted  to  the 
clergy  of  the  different  denominations ;  this  is  Hook's  scheme, 
and  is  also  the  plan  pursued  in  France  and  Prussia.  The 
"  Comprehensive  "  system,  which  brings  children  of  different 
denominations  together  and  teaches  them  religion,  but  avoids 
controverted  points;  this  is  Arnold's  plan,  and  in  some 
sense  mine.  In  some  sense ;  for  I  do  not  profess  to  leave  out 
controverted  points  as  such,  but  only  where  I  consider  them 
non-essential.  And  if  it  be  found  that  on  this  footing  I 
cannot  satisfy  the  demands  of  "  the  situation,"  out  I  must 
go,  for  "syncretism"  is  my  abhorrence.  In  fact,  you  can 
quite  see  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  plan  depends  upon 
how  it  is  worked.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  not 
an  aspect  of  the  Church  which  can  absorb  dissent  so  far  as 
education  is  concerned.  You  will  say,  and  I  will  allow,  that 
it  cannot  absorb  without  affecting  its  own  character.  But 
is  there  nothing,  no  vital  force,  no  fresh  vigour,  which  the 
Church  may  healthily  derive  from  the  Dissenting  bodies? 
However,  I  do  not  mean  that  such  a  course  would  tend  to 
give  greater  strength  to  what  are  ordinarily  called  High 
Church  principles,  though  I  do  not  think  it  would  very 
seriously  weaken  them.  The  object  of  Kneller  Hall  is  to 
provide  Masters  for  Workhouse  Schools.  I  shall  of  course  be 
glad  if  the  clergy  have  sufficient  confidence  in  my  teaching 
to  take  Masters  for  National  Schools  from  the  College.  But 
that  must  depend  on  the  line  which  you  and  your  friends 
think  right  to  take.  My  own  sphere  is  no  small  one,  and 
with  God's  help  shall  be  worked  with  all  the  energy  with 
which  either  my  mind  or  my  body  is  able  to  work  it.  ... 
What  do  you  say  to  all  this  ?  Do  you  seriously  believe  that  the 
Government  will  come  nearer  to  the  Church  than  by  establish 
ing  a  normal  school  entrusted  to  a  clergyman  on  such  a 
modification  of  the  "Comprehensive"  system  as  I  have 
described?  The  "Denominational"  won't  do.  The  State 
will  by  and  by  be  called  upon  to  vote  a  million  a  year x  for 
education :  do  you  think  it  will  do  this  and  then  say  to  each 
sect,  Do  what  you  please  with  it  ?  Can  you  not  see  that  the 
immediate  result  of  such  a  system  always  is  to  throw  all  the 

1  " Education  Office"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  with  note  2. 
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power  into  the  hands  of  the  ultras  of  each  sect  (for  the  ultras 
are  the  enthusiasts),  and  will  the  State  give  up  so  important 
a  thing  to  the  ultras  ?  Why,  one  of  the  chief  instincts  of 
that  organisation  which  we  call  the  State  is  to  bring  the 
power  of  the  Moderates  to  repress  the  Ultras,  and  never, 
except  at  times  of  revolution,  does  this  instinct  cease  to  work. 
The  "Denominational"  taken  bare  will  not  do.  Such  a 
modification  of  it  as  is  represented  by  the  Management 
Clauses l  would  work  tolerably.  If  you  will  not  have  that, 
you  must  have  the  horrible  "Combined."  In  workhouse 
schools,  where  of  necessity  children  of  different  denominations 
come  together,  you  must  either  have  the  Combined  or  Com 
prehensive.  Voila  tout. 

This  letter,  as  is  seen,  besides  indicating  the  line 
on  which  he  proposed  to  work  the  Kneller  Hall 
system,  branched  out  into  a  comparison  of  different 
systems  on  which  religious  instruction  in  national 
education  could  be  based.  It  naturally  produced  a 
reply  from  his  friend,  who  at  that  time  was  in  close 
relation  with  the  leaders  of  the  Church  party,  and 
Temple  writes  again  : — 

July  27,  1849. 

.  .  .  Now  for  your  remarks.  (1)  I  shall  turn  your  flank 
about  the  theory  of  the  Church.  I  believe  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  in  the  Church  as  channel  of  Grace,  in  the  real 
efficacy  of  the  Sacraments.  But  I  do  not  see  that  this  at  all 
interferes  with  what  I  have  said.  The  question  is  whether 
the  Church  is  constituted  by  "  Succession."  I  am  myself  a 
clergyman,  deputed  by  the  Church,  the  present  living  Church, 
not  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  nor  the  Primitive  Church, 
nor  the  Mediaeval  Church,  but  the  Church  now  on  earth,  and, 
if  you  will,  in  heaven.  I  am  glad,  heartily  glad,  we  have  the 
Apostolical  succession.2  It  makes  up  the  total  of  those  attrac- 

1  The  Management  Clauses,  introduced  by  Government  in  1846, 
required  that  in  all  cases  where  Government  Maintenance  Grant  was 
given  to  an  Elementary  School,  a  committee  should  be  appointed  for 
Secular  teaching  and  General  Management,  whilst  the  charge  of  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  in 
cumbent  and  his  curates  (see  Elementary  Education,  by  Dean  Gregory, 
pp.  62-65  ;  also  infra,  letter  from  Temple  to  Coleridge,  March  8,  185(h 
pp.  165-166). 

2  "Exeter"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  389.     "London"  Memoir,  vol.  ii. 
p.  10. 
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tions  which  bind  us  to  the  Church.  It  enables  a  class  of 
minds  to  remain  with  us  who  are  perhaps  in  many  ways  the 
most  beautiful  characters  we  have  amongst  us.  But  that 
this,  and  this  alone,  makes  such  a  difference  that  the  Anglican 
rests  on  the  "  sure  promise,"  while  the  Presbyterian  is  left  to 
the  "  uncovenanted  mercies,"  is  what  I  cannot  either  believe 
or  teach.  (2)  With  regard  to  Comprehensive  education, 
remember  the  whole  question  is  one  of  fact.  Are  the  different 
forms  of  Protestantism  sufficiently  near  to  enable  them  to  be 
taught  by  one  mind  ?  I  do  not  profess  that  I  can  teach 
everybody.  I  should  not  object  to  Roman  Catholics  entering 
my  school,  but  I  should  not  hesitate  to  tell  them  that  what  I 
was  teaching  would  tend  to  weaken  their  Roman  Catholicism. 
That  every  one  will  agree  with  me  I  do  not  say ;  and  by  not 
giving  offence  I  only  meant  such  offence  as  to  create  hostility. 
Is  there  more  difference  of  opinion  at  bottom  between  the 
different  "  Denominations "  in  this  island  than  between  the 
different  parties  within  the  Church  ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
believe  that  with  most  Dissenters  the  setting  before  them  a 
real  body  of  doctrine  would  scatter  their  shadowy  theology 
to  the  winds.  With  many  others  a  covert  Unitarianism  is 
at  the  root,  which  I  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  attacking 
with  all  my  might.  But  with  all  I  should  feel  that  the 
habits  of  early  youth,  the  respect  for  their  parents'  feelings 
and  teaching,  the  influence  of  the  friends  they  had  made  in 
their  own  sect,  must  be  attractions  to  keep  them  where  they 
were,  such  as  I  must  respect.  And  if  I  could  give  them  the 
tone  of  the  Church  of  England  and  no  more,  I  should  be 
satisfied.  (3)  As  to  the  Protestant  confessional,  I  shall 
certainly  cultivate  personal  intercourse  and  real  openness. 

But   I  shall    not    make   any   such    system    as   either  

or   wish    to    see.       I    value    stern    self-dependence; 

they  do  not.  You  know  the  fable  of  the  man  who  was 
allowed  for  a  short  time  to  rule  the  weather ;  he  did  not  get 
good  crops.  Neither  are  good  crops  of  a  spiritual  kind  to 
be  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  art  for  nature,  or,  in  my 
view  of  it,  of  man  for  Providence.  And  I  question  much 
whether  the  view  you  take  of  the  confessional  is  borne  out 
by  facts.  The  Roman  Catholic  system,  of  which  it  is  the 
emblem,  does  not  succeed  with  the  mass,  but  with  the  few. 
Their  complaint  of  us  is  that  in  England  we  have  good 
citizens,  good  fathers,  good  husbands,  etc.,  but  no  saints. 
The  analogy  holds.  You  can  by  artificial  means  grow  one 
ear  of  wheat  bigger  than  ever  was  seen  in  the  fields ;  but  if 
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you  tried  the  same  means  on  the  whole  field  you  would  get 
a  few  big  ears  and  a  very  poor  crop.     But  I  will  not  press 
the  point,  because  I  do  not  think  we  really  disagree  here. 
(4)  Athanasius  contra  mundum  is  perhaps  the  natural  tone  of 
a  man  who  finds  himself  at  work,  and  all  his  convictions 
enlisted,  with  men  whom  he  does  not  much  love  against 
others  whom  he  does.     But  in  my  case  it  was  quite  un 
conscious.     That  we  go  on  a  system  of  compromise  is  true 
enough,  but  you  forget  that  the  present  system  is  a  modifica 
tion  of  the  Denominational,  and  not  of  the  Comprehensive, 
and   that   you   have    already   got   the   lion's   share   in   the 
Division.     The  political  bias  of  the  education  would  never 
be   in    the   Office.      But   with   whom   is   it   to   rest;   with 
the  clergy  or  the  mass  of  the  people  ?     Shall  a  clergyman 
have  the  power  to  get  the  children  taught  that  James  II. 
was  wrongly  dethroned,  that  kings  rule  by  a  diviner  right 
than  Parliament,  that  the  Puritans  were  fighting  from  pure 
malevolence,  that  Queen  Mary  I.  was  quite  right  in  her  deal 
ings  with  the  Protestants,  or  at  any  rate  quite  as  right  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  dealings  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
etc.,  and   shall   the  laity  of  his  parish  have  no  power  to 
turn  such  books  out  and  introduce  others  just  of  a  contrary 
tendency  ?     The  fight  will  come.     But,  again,  suppose  you 
started  with  the  Denominational  plan  in  full  swing.     Give 
up  the  management  clauses,  and  let  the  clergy  have  the  sole 
control  of  the  schools.     In  five-and-twenty  years  the  laity 
begin  to  discover  the  trap  in  which  you  have  caught  them. 
Over  half  the  country  you  would  immediately  have  rival 
schools,  probably  on  the  Combined  system,  which  ultimately 
would  force  the  State  to  assist  them,  and  the  Church,  from 
being  the  educator  of  the  nation,  would  soon  sink  to  be  the 
educator  of  a  sect.     Can  you  coolly  contemplate  the  result ; 
millions  who  might  have  been  brought  up  under  the  Church 
sent  to  a  system  which  left  religion  to  shift  for  itself?     The 
Office,  as  things  go  on,  must  have  one  kind  of  influence, — that 
of  rebuking  the  idle  and  mismanaged  schools.     But  it  is  not 
for  the  Office  that  I  wish  more,  but  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.     I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  as  in  the  State,  so  in 
the   Church,   as   in   other   political   institutions,  so  in   the 
matter  of  education,  the  only  guarantee  for  permanence,  for 
reality,  for  effect,  is  to  build  upon  the  people.     You  must 
provide  that  the  whole  nation  is  interested  in  a  national 
work,  or  it  will  be  ill  done.  .  .  . 
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With  the  Kneller  Hall  period  a  new  friend  is 
added  to  the  number  of  Temple's  correspondents — 
Mr.  Frank  Palgrave,  a  former  Balliol  pupil  who, 
on  Jowett's  recommendation,  went  with  Mr. 
Temple  to  Kneller  Hall  as  Vice-Principal.1  Mr. 
Palgrave's  friendship  continued  through  life.  He 
was  eventually  Professor  of  Poetry  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  is  well  known  as  the  editor 
of  the  Golden  Treasury?  and  as  a  critic  on  poetry. 
The  correspondence  with  him  includes  many  refer 
ences  to  literary  topics  and  matters  of  general 
interest.  The  first  of  Mr.  Temple's  letters  may  be 
usefully  read  as  a  supplement  to  the  Coleridge 
letters : — 

To  Mr.  F.  Palgrave 

January  17,  1850. 

.  .  .  The  Committee  passed  my  minute  at  last.  They 
stuck  in  this  sentence  about  the  vexata  quaestio  of  religious 
instruction :  "  The  religious  instruction  will  be  confided  to 
the  Principal  if  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  if 
not,  a  Chaplain  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be  charged 
with  that  duty.  No  student  will  be  required  to  learn  any 
religious  formulary  to  which  he  entertains  a  conscientious 
objection.'"  This  addition  I  think  on  the  whole  judicious, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  will  save  us  from  attack.  Generally 
in  the  country  the  clergy  appear  to  use  Kneller  Hall  as  a 
translation  of  yeei/i/a.  What  you  and  I  come  to  be  in  such  a 
view  of  our  kingdom,  you  may  guess. 

Subject  to  a  few  alterations  in  detail,  the 
lines  indicated  in  these  letters  were  those  upon 
which  Temple  thought  and  worked  on  the  religious 
side  of  education  throughout  the  Kneller  Hall 
period. 

1  "  Education  Office "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

2  "  I  have  been  reading  your  Golden  Treasury  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  pleasure.     There  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  miss  which 
I  expected  to  find :    Wordsworth's  f  Let  other  bards  of  angels  sing/ 
Coleridge's  '  Good,  great  man ' ;  and  a  few  others.      But  I  like  the 
book  exceedingly  ;  nearly  everything  that  I  cared  for  is  in  it ;  hardly 
anything  that   I   did    not  care  for." — Letter   to   Mr.    F.    Palgrave, 
August  6,  1861.  < 

M 
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But  the  system  did  not  satisfy  either  the  High 
or  Low  Church  clergy  of  those  days.  Arch 
deacon  Denison  represented  in  this  matter  a  large 
body  of  opinion  on  both  sides.  They  were  opposed 
to  the  Management  Clauses,1  and  also  to  the 
Conscience  Clause  ;  they  looked  upon  Kneller 
Hall  with  great  suspicion  and  gave  it  the  cold 
shoulder.  This  feeling  found  expression  in  the 
press  and  in  public  speeches,  and  in  the  many 
indirect  ways  which  tell  upon  those  attacked  more 
effectively  than  direct  opposition.  This  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  seemed  to  surround  Temple  at  Kneller 
Hall  on  all  sides  :  it  affected  the  supply  of  students, 
and  was  specially  painful  to  him  as  a  clergyman 
conscious  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  : — 

To  Mr.  J.  D.  Coleridge 

February  9,  1850. 

...  I  do  not  want  the  clergy  to  approve  of  Kneller  Hall. 
What  I  have  undertaken  here  is  to  cultivate  a  small  portion 
of  the  field  in  a  peculiar  manner.  I  do  not  wish  to  push  that 
beyond  the  portion  assigned  to  me.  The  clergy  have  not 
the  Workhouse  children,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
cannot  have  them  under  their  care.  But  the  clergy  do  not 
like  the  Management  Clauses.  Why  do  they  not  make  a 
reasonable  effort  to  modify  them  ?  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  no  love  for  "  general  Religion."  But  they  will  admit 
any  one  into  their  schools  on  the  condition  so  absurdly 
rejected  by  our  clergy,  that  the  parents  shall  if  they  please 
withdraw  them  from  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  religious 
instruction.  A  proposal  by  the  clergy  to  do  this  would  put 
matters  in  a  very  different  position.  They  might  then  fight 
with  something  to  say.  Now  they  have  nothing.  You 
repeat  that  the  Church  has  grievances.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  what.  I  do  not  doubt  what  you  say,  but  I  want  to 
know  where  exactly  the  shoe  pinches  a  practical  man's  foot. 
Do  not  be  so  sure  about  the  rating  not  being  carried.  It  is 
quite  as  reasonable  to  have  a  compulsory  rate  to  teach  a  poor 
man  how  to  get  his  bread  as  one  to  give  it  him  when  he 

1  Supra,  footnote,  p.  158,  and  infra,  pp.  1G5-166. 
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cannot  get  it.  There  is  the  example  of  Scotland  too,  where 
there  has  been  a  compulsory  rate  since  '88  [Scottish  Parochial 
Schools  Acts,  1646  and  1696].  .  .  .  Once  more  I  repeat,  I 
was  not  in  my  last  letter  making  any  plea  for  Kneller  Hall. 
I  will  work  this  place  if  I  can,  but  I  do  not  expect  your  friends 
ever  to  help  me.  But  I  still  feel  myself  a  clergyman,  a 
sworn  minister  of  the  Church,  and  as  a  clergyman  I  feel  deeply 
the  injury  which  these  men  are  likely  to  do  the  Church.  The 
Church  schools  are  in  real  peril. 

A  month  later  he  writes  a  more  formal  and 
detailed  letter,  expounding  the  situation  : — 

March  8,  1850. 

...  I  suppose  you  are  busy  on  Circuit,  and  not  very  well 
able  to  attend  to  affairs  of  State  and  Church.  But  I  think 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  preventing  mischief  even  in 
your  travels,  and  therefore  I  write  to  you.  What  particularly 
induces  me  to  write  at  this  moment  is  the  appearance  of  two 
phenomena  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  horizon.  One  is  the 
petition  against  "My  Lords,"  now  being  circulated  with 
Keble's  name  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  other  is  Fox's  Education 
Bill.  The  petition  contains  so  gross  a  misstatement  as 
deserves  something  more  than  a  charge  of  common  careless 
ness.  Keble  asserts  flatly  that  persons  who  found  schools 
and  entrust  them  to  the  sole  care  of  the  clergyman  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Bishop  are  precluded  from  their  share  in  the 
public  money.  Now  the  grant,  as  you  know,  is  £]%59QQ(). 
About  ^25,000  out  of  that  goes  to  pay  Inspectors1  salaries, 
travelling  expenses,  etc.,  and  to  work  the  Office.  Of  the 
remaining  J?l  00,000  as  much  as  ^60,000  is  spent  in  grants 
to  pupil  teachers  and  deserving  schoolmasters,  quite  irrespec 
tive  of  any  Management  Clauses  or  of  the  constitution  of 
the  school  in  any  way.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  school 
is  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  when  it 
may  get  a  great  part  of  the  master's  salary  (not  an  easy 
thing  to  provide)  paid  by  Government,  and  boys  picked 
out  of  his  school  and  paid  to  assist  him.  Now  surely  Keble 
would  not  allow  a  paper  to  be  circulated  bearing  his  name  if 
such  an  inaccuracy  as  this  were  pointed  out  to  him.  His 
asserting  it  will  have  more  weight  with  most  men  than 
another's  swearing  to  it.  ...  Now  you  know  Keble  well. 
Cannot  you  point  out  this  to  him  ?  .  .  . 

Fox's  Bill  is  a  wider  subject,  and  I  fear  neither  you  nor  I 
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can  do  much  with  regard  to  it.  First,  with  regard  to  the  Bill 
itself  and  its  inevitable  operation  if  carried.  It  proposes,  first, 
to  ascertain  in  what  districts  there  are  no  schools  and  in  what 
there  are  not  enough ;  second,  to  levy  in  both  classes  of  districts 
a  compulsory  rate;  third,  to  entrust  the  administration  of  the 
rate  so  levied  to  a  Board  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  but  sub 
ject  in  all  its  movements  to  the  Committee  of  Council;  fourth, 
to  establish  with  this  rate  free  schools  in  the  districts  above 
described ;  fifth,  to  exclude  religious  instruction  from  these 
schools,  but  to  provide  that  time  shall  be  allowed  for  such 
instruction  to  be  given  in  whatever  manner  the  parents  may 
wish;  sixth,  to  empower  the  Committee  of  Council,  if  it 
disapprove  of  the  scheme  of  education  of  the  local  Board,  to 
set  aside  the  Board  and  act  in  its  stead.  .  .  .  The  operation 
of  the  Bill  would  be  this.  In  districts  where  no  schools 
already  existed  it  would  entirely  preclude  the  formation  of 
one.  To  get  subscribers  in  a  district  which  already  had  to 
pay  a  rate,  and  in  which  the  people  could  already  obtain  a 
good  elementary  secular  education,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  not  to 
be  hoped.  In  districts  where  the  Government  school  came 
in  to  supply  a  deficiency,  but  not  a  total  want  of  schools,  it 
would  rapidly  empty  them.  With  the  machinery  at  their 
command  the  Government  would  be  pretty  sure  in  most  cases 
to  give  a  much  better  education  than  others ;  and  the  Govern 
ment  school  would  be  free.  Add  to  this  the  prestige  that 
attaches  in  all  countries  to  what  is  done  by  Government,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  would  be  Aaron's  rod  in  regard  to 
private  attempts.  The  measure,  therefore,  is  so  framed 
that  secular  instruction  would  gradually  sweep  over  the 
whole  of  England  and  displace  the  present  national  system. 

Now,  secondly,  for  the  chance  of  the  Bill  being  carried.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  pass  now.  But  though  not  likely  to 
pass  now,  its  passing  ultimately  is  quite  certain  if  the  clergy 
persist  in  the  line  they  are  now  taking.  Look  back  and 
see  the  course  things  have  taken  since  1889,  when  first 
the  question  became  a  public  one.  In  1839  the  Church 
rejected  the  proposal  of  the  State  to  establish  a  system  of 
secular  instruction  and  claimed  the  right,  and  by  so  doing 
pledged  herself  to  the  duty,  of  educating  the  people.  To 
redeem  that  pledge,  in  the  same  year  the  National  Society 
awoke  from  its  sleep,  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  Archbishop 
got  a  collection  far  beyond  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and 
the  Church  proved  that  the  work  of  education  belonged  to 
her  by  showing  that  she  had  already  occupied  the  field.  But 
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though  she  was  alone  in  the  field  she  did  not  cover  it,  her 
schools  were  as  yet  almost  the  only  ones,  but  there  were  still 
vast  masses  of  the  people  who  had  no  schools  at  all,  some  of 
these  people  her  own,  some  Dissenters.  To  provide  for  these 
became  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  negotiations  were  com 
menced  with  the  National  Society  to  see  if  they  could  not  be 
taken  into  the  Church  schools.  It  was  plain  that  for  this  pur 
pose  they  must  be  allowed  to  retain  their  religious  opinions, 
and  it  was  therefore  proposed  that  all  parents  should  have 
the  power  of  withdrawing  their  children  from  the  religious 
instruction.  By  this  means  Dissenters  could  send  their 
children  to  the  Church  schools  without  compromising  their 
principles,  while  the  Church  retained  the  power  of  appoint 
ing  the  schoolmasters  and  giving  a  tone  to  the  schools.  The 
clergy  were  mad  enough  to  reject  this.  They  insisted  that 
they  should  have  the  right  of  teaching  the  Catechism  to 
every  child  that  came  to  them.  And  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  was  the  Concordat  of  1840  [which  distinctly 
separated  the  Church  from  all  other  bodies,  putting  her  down 
to  a  level  with  them.  She  was  to  have  separate  officers, 
separate  schools,  and  to  be  in  fact  one  body  amongst  many, 
a  sect  like  the  rest,  only  richer  and  more  numerous  and  with 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords].  This  Concordat  of  1840,  so  far 
as  it  went,  affirmed  the  Denominational  principle.  Each 
Denomination  was  to  have  money  given  to  it  and  educate  its 
own  people  in  its  own  way.  And  practically  the  Church 
refused  to  educate  any  but  her  own  people.  So  matters  went 
on  for  several  years,  during  which  it  became  apparent — first, 
that  on  this  plan  great  masses  would  remain  uneducated, 
e.g.,  the  poor  Methodists  in  Cornwall  and  Wales  ;  second, 
that  the  system  was  very  inefficient,  because  large  schools  are 
always  more  powerful  engines  of  education  than  small  ones  ; 
third,  that  it  would  ultimately  be,  what  in  this  country  is 
a  fatal  objection,  very  expensive. 

A  second  attempt  was  then  made  to  modify  Church 
schools  in  such  a  manner  as  might  give  some  hope  that  the 
education  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  be  performed 
by  her.  This  was  done  by  introducing  the  laity  into  a 
share  of  the  management,  and  so  binding  up  the  people  with 
the  Church  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  reining  in  the 
exclusive  spirit  in  the  same  schools  on  the  other.  Here,  too, 
the  National  Society  was  consulted,  and  the  result  was  the 
Management  Clauses  of  1846.1  Now  why  was  not  the  same 

1  Supra,  p.  158. 
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offer  made  to  the  Church  in  1846  as  had  been  made  in 
1840  ? l  Clearly  because  she  did  not  occupy  the  same  posi 
tion.  She  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  field ;  other  bodies 
called  up  by  her  own  act  were  in  full  activity  beside  her. 
The  field  itself  had  enlarged,  immensely  enlarged,  and  she 
had  not  extended  her  operations  to  meet  it.  She  was,  as  far 
as  education  was  concerned,  only  the  most  powerful  sect,  not 
the  Church  of  the  land.  Yet  even  then  I  verily  believe 
that  a  very  great  difference  would  have  been  made  had  the 
Church  offered,  of  her  own  accord,  to  accede  to  the  terms  of 
1840.  Exactly  those  terms  she  could  not  have  got.  It 
would  not  have  been  fair.  But  she  might  have  had  some 
thing  very  different  from  what  she  has. 

As  things  were,  the  Management  Clauses  seemed  the  only 
practicable  scheme.  They  have  been  at  work  four  years. 
The  clergy  are  rejecting  them.  Fox's  Bill  is  the  next  step, 
and  the  matter  is  settled.  The  Denominational  system  2  is, 
once  for  all,  out  of  the  question.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
enormous  expense  is  enough  to  condemn  it.  But  even  if 
possible  with  Sectarians,  it  is  essentially  impossible  with  an 
Established  Church.  Unless  the  Church  is  to  exclude  from 
within  her  pale  all  who  do  not  belong  to  her  on  deliberate 
choice  (which  is  what  all  Sectarians  must  do),  she  cannot  work 
on  the  Denominational  scheme,  because  she  is  not  a  Denomi 
nation.  She  contains  many  who  would  not  at  all  accede  to 
the  claims  of  the  Denisonian  clergy.  She  contains  as  an 
Establishment  a  variety  of  opinions  within  her  which  render 
her  totally  unlike  a  sect.  And  she  will  fall  to  pieces  if  she 
attempts  to  work  as  sects  do.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools 
might  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  priest  alone.  But  in  one 
case  out  of  every  three  in  which  you  did  the  same  with  a 
Church  school  you  would  by  the  end  of  twenty  years  see  the 
school  enfeebled  by  the  presence  of  another  school  set  up  by 
the  laity  beside  it,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
support  of  the  parishioners.  ...  I  am  afraid  the  current  is 
set,  and  cannot  be  stemmed.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  you  pre 
vent  Keble's  Petition  from  doing  mischief  you  will  do  much. 


1  In  1840  the  Church  party  rejected  the  proposal  of  Government 
that  Nonconformists  should    have  the  power   of  withdrawing  their 
children  from  religious  instruction.     In  1846  the  Management  Clauses 
were  made  the  condition  of  maintenance  grants. 

2  The  Denominational  system  was  then  generally  worked  without 
the  Conscience  Clause,  giving   the   right    to   withdraw    children   from 
religious  instruction. 
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The  language  of  these  letters  is  trenchant ;  but 
the  principles  at  the  back  of  them  are  in  reality 
those  which  governed  Temple's  mind  on  educational 
matters  throughout  his  life,  viz.  the  conviction 
that  religion  ought  to  enter  into  the  national 
system,  but  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  con 
science  should  be  respected.  At  that  time,  in  the 
interests  of  those  rights  he  contended  with  Church 
men  ;  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  same  rights  that, 
forty  years  later,  he  found  himself  forced  to  oppose 
the  position  taken  by  the  majority  of  Noncon 
formists.  The  system  at  Kneller  Hall  was  an 
expression  of  his  principles.  It  respected  the 
rights  of  the  students.  "  No  student  will  be  re 
quired  to  learn  any  religious  formulary  to  which 
he  entertains  a  conscientious  objection,"  is  the 
language  of  the  Government  minute ; 1  but  the 
Catechism  was  not  excluded,2  nor  did  he  'profess 
to  leave  out  controverted  points  as  such,  but  only 
where  he  considered  them  non-essential ' ; 3  nor  was 
he  precluded  from  expressing  '  his  own  convictions 4 
in  giving  religious  instruction.'  The  system  was 
largely  a  precursor  of  Mr.  Forster's  Bill  of  1870  in 
the  form  in  which  that  Bill  was  first  introduced, 
and  it  expressed  the  spirit  in  which  Temple  hoped 
that  that  Bill  would  be  worked.  It  was  the  Bill 
without  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  or  the  spirit 
of  compulsory  undenominationalism  :  "  syncretism  " 
(which  is  modern  undenominationalism),  wrote 
Temple  to  Coleridge,  "  is  my  abhorrence." 5  But 
the  Kneller  Hall  system  was  before  its  time.  The 
clergy  were  not  prepared  for  it,  and  did  not  under 
stand  it.  As  the  result  of  six  years'  hard  work 
after  leaving  Oxford  he  found  himself  distrusted 
by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fact  goes  a  long 

1  Supra,  p.  161. 

2  See  "Education  Office"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
3  Supra,  p.  157.  4  Supra,  p.  156.  5  Supra,  p.  157. 
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way  to  explain  that  attitude  of  detachment1  as 
regards  his  brethren  perceptible  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  clerical  life.  It  was  not  by  Archdeacon 
Denison's  followers  only  that  he  was  attacked  : — 

To  Robert  Lawson 

KNELLER  HALL,  April  13,  1852. 

...  I  am  just  trying  to  calm  down  a  furious  attack 
from  the  Low  Church  folks.  Do  not  talk  of  it ;  for  I  hope 
by  stroking  them  the  right  way  to  get  them  to  purr.  My 
refusing  to  join  in  a  petition  against  the  Pope  last  October 
and  not  allowing  bonfires  on  the  5th  of  November  is  a  great 
grievance  unto  them.  Then  I  have  only  one  sermon  on 
Sundays  and  prayers  three  times,  whereas  the  proportions 
ought  to  be  inverted.  Then  I  do  not  preach  the  Gospel. 
Then  I  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  latter  part  of 
Isaiah  was  written  by  a  prophet  who  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  captivity.  Then  I  have  said  that  I  do  not 
consider  Sunday  to  be  a  Divine  ordinance  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  being  the  regulation  of  the  Church.  Then 
a  general  charge  of  being  so  High  Church  that  all  the  Low 
are  afraid  of  having  anything  to  do  with  me.  These  are  the 
accusations  proposed  to  be  laid  before  "  the  House/'' 

But  had  the  action  of  sections  of  the  clergy  and 
the  Church  laity  been  the  sole  obstacle,  Temple 
would  have  surmounted  it.  In  course  of  time  the 
meaning  of  his  action  would  have  been  understood, 
and  opposition  would  have  yielded  before  his 
courageous  perseverance.  But  the  Kneller  Hall 
scheme  was  unworkable  in  itself,2  and  was,  moreover, 
rendered  impossible  by  the  attitude  of  the  Govern 
ment  towards  it.  The  enterprise  had  been  under 
taken  in  deference  to  the  enthusiasms  of  a  few; 
but  education  had  not  then  been  recognised  as  a 
subject  of  national  importance,  and  had  not  really 
taken  hold  of  the  public  mind.  There  were 
symptoms  and  beginnings  of  what  would  be ;  but 

1  "Exeter"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  404. 
2  "Education  Office'  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  103-107. 
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the  fruition  of  enlightened  hopes  was  as  yet  a  long 
way  off.  Education,  in  the  eyes  of  public  men, 
was  at  best  but  a  very  insignificant  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  State.  The  barometer  went  up 
and  down  with  each  change  of  Ministry,  or  even 
of  individual  members,  and  fell  steadily  if  untoward 
incidents,  such  as  a  great  war,  intervened  in  national 
life.  The  first  Derby  Administration,  which  entered 
upon  office  in  1852,  shortly  after  Temple  had 
accepted  the  position  of  Principal,  had  no  love  for 
Kneller  Hall  at  all.  To  them  it  was  altogether  a 
doubtful  experiment,  and  meant  coquetting  with 
Dissenters,  which  was  distasteful  to  the  majority  of 
their  supporters.  "Politics  meanwhile  are  looking 
very  black  for  me.  My  work  is  really  in  danger," 
writes  Temple  to  Scott  in  June  1852.  Two  months 
later  he  comments  : — 

To  Dr.  Scott 

I  am  still  in  statu  quo  except  that  in  some  changes  of 
system  they  have  so  lowered  the  salaries  of  the  workhouse 
schoolmasters  (excessively  low  before)  that  I  expect  no 
candidates  at  Christmas. 

He  is  hopeful  though  not  confident  as  to  his 
relations  with  the  Coalition  Cabinet : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  December  28,  1852. 

.  .  .  On  Saturday  I  hope  to  see  Gladstone,  and  then 
commences  my  work,  for  these  new  masters  of  mine  will 
certainly  require  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  all  my  matters. 
.  .  .  Whether  they  will  like  Kneller  Hall  is  perhaps  doubtful. 
It  may  be  that  I  have  got  out  of  Scylla  into  Charybdis. 
The  last  lot  disapproved  of  educating  paupers.  Perhaps  the 
present  may  disapprove  of  my  admitting  Dissenters.  Ought 
not  the  fact  of  only  four  Dissenters  having  yet  come  here  and 
all  having  gone  away  Churchmen  (not  High  Churchmen,  but 
still  Churchmen)  to  mollify  them  on  that  score.  w 

But  no  good  came  from  the  new  Ministry. 
Before  six  months  are  over  he  is  writing : — 
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...  I  also  might  tell  you  how  I  have  been  plagued  into 
sending  in  a  quasi-resignation — and  how  it  has  not  been 
accepted — and  how  I  am  at  war  with  all  the  Cabinet — and 
a  great  many  other  such  hows  which  have  not  yet  come  to 
any  definite  conclusion,  except  that  I  have  assigned  them  six 
months  more  in  my  own  mind  to  do  what  I  want :  after 
which  time — the  Deluge. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Crimean  war  was  divert 
ing  the  thoughts  of  both  country  and  Ministry 
from  education.  Parents  were  taking  their  boys 
from  public  schools,1  and  Ministers  were  no  longer 
willing  to  spend  public  money  on  a  doubtful  "  fad  " 
like  Kneller  Hall.  However,  the  President  of  the 
Council  was  urbane  and  kindly,  and  the  Principal 
took  heart  of  grace  : — 

Lord  Granville  has  been  uncommonly  civil  lately ;  made 
me  all  kinds  of  verbal  promises,  done  everything  except  come 
to  the  veritable  point.  Time  and  patience,  I  suppose,  are 
needed  here  as  elsewhere. 

But  hopes  were  only  raised  to  be  dashed ;  all  is 
doubt  and  suspense.  Three  months  later  he  is 
writing  :— 

KXEI.LEH  HAJ,L,  November  11,  1853. 

.  .  .  Kneller  Hall  is  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate,  and  I  am 
much  bothered  by  the  suspense  in  which  the  whole  business 
hangs.  I  told  the  Committee  long  ago  that  in  this  recess 
they  must  determine  to  go  forward  or  abandon  Kneller  Hall 
altogether.  They  profess  to  be  now  determining.  What  I 
most  dislike  in  the  aspect  of  matters  is  that  I  see  symptoms 
of  a  rapprochement  between  the  Derby  Government  and  the 
present  in  regard  to  us,  and  I  hear  from  various  quarters 
that  Talbot,  Lord  Derby's  Private  Secretary  that  was, 

1  It  was  to  the  Crimean  war  that  Dr.  Temple  attributed  the 
decline  of  the  numbers  at  Rugby  school  during  his  predecessor's  time. 
f '  Poor  Goulburn  in  his  third  year  had  precisely  the  number  that  I  have 
now  in  my  third  year.  Then  came  the  Crimean  war,  and  Rugby  was 
the  first  to  feel  it ;  but  now  the  tide  is  the  other  way,  and  I  get  the  full 
benefit  after  he  had  all  the  loss.  I  wonder  whether,  if  another  war  were 
to  carry  off  all  the  youth  to  military  tutors,  etc.,  as  the  last  did,  Rugby 
would  be  the  first  to  feel  it  again."— August  31,  1860. 
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goes  about  declaring  that  he  will  get  Kneller  Hall  for 
the  Wellington  Testimonial.  Meanwhile  Lord  Granville 
promises  to  support  my  plans,  and  I  know  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  will;  reason  good,  for  otherwise  he  would  be 
stultifying  himself.  But  I  fear  Gladstone,  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  John.  Suspense  is  hard  to  bear. 

For  a  while  the  barometer  rises.  There  is  a 
note  of  hopefulness  in  the  following  letter  to  the 
Vice-Principal  of  the  College,  but  he  learns,  like 
many  officials  who  wish  to  spend  money,  what  is 
thefons  et  origo  mali : — 

To  Mr.  F.  Palgrave 

January  21,  1854. 

Yesterday  I  saw  Lord  Granville,  who  was  very  civil  and 
said  that  the  Committee  would  meet  on  Tuesday  and 
settle  all  things.  I  then  by  good  luck  caught  Palmerston 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He  told  me  plainly  that 
he  would  support  the  Kneller  Hall  plan  with  all  its 
consequences;  but  that  nothing  could  be  done  without 
money,  and  he  feared  the  whole  would  fail  for  that.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  said,  in  the  present  state  of 
foreign  affairs  had  a  right  to  be  first  heard.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  go-ahead  than  Lord  Palmerston's  own  inclina 
tions,  if  he  was  not  playing  off  a  little  diplomacy. 

Lord  Palmerston  swallows  his  reports  and  asks 
for  more : — 

To  Dr.  Scott 

Palmerston  is  like  the  woman  in  the  Tales  of  Wonder  who 
called  ever  for  more  meat.  I  only  hope  I  may  awake  some 
morning  and  find  him  turned  into  something  wondrous 
beautiful.  I  never  in  my  life  had  such  incessant  hard  work 
in  the  way  of  reports,  statistics,  etc.  He  swallows  them  all 
down  and  gives  no  symptom  of  having  had  enough. 

Three  months  later  comes  another  change  of 
masters  :— 

KNELLER  HALL,  June  14,  1854. 

I  am  here,  as  usual  working  very  hard  to  no  purpose. 
Lord  John  comes  in  to  control  the  Orders  in  Council,  not  to 
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govern  the  education;  so  that  he  will  do  me  no  good. 
Moreover,  he  has  not  been  an  attendant  at  committees  since 
March,  and  so  for  form's  sake  he  issues  the  usual  orders  for 
returns,  reports,  etc.,  which  belong  to  a  new  Lord  President ; 
and  so  he  gives  me  much  work. 

The  work,  if  not  profitable,  is  more  to  his  mind 
than  mere  civility : — 

June  14,  1854. 

.  .  .  put  me  off  so  often  with  invitations  to  dinner 

when  I  wanted  to  do  business  that  I  came  to  hot  words,  and 
got  preciously  snubbed,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  total  stoppage  of  "  cold  swarry "  from  that  time 
forward.  I  liate  civility ;  don't  you  ? 

Seven  months  more  of  alternations  between 
hope  and  despair,  and  then  the  end  came  :— 

KNELLER  HALL,  May  20,  1855. 

...  I  am  not  going  on  well  with  this  Cabinet,  and  have 
in  fact  resigned  Kneller  Hall.  ...  I  shall  probably  take  an 
Inspectorship  for  the  present,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  creditably 
disentangle  myself  from  the  Government  Service  I  shall.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  say  or  to  think  thus,  but  I  fear  that  I 
have  no  other  conclusion  to  which  I  can  rightly  come. 

He  announces  the  coming  collapse  to  Robert 
Lawson  with  more  lightness  of  tone,  but  his  heart, 
though  brave,  is  heavy  : — 

To  Robert  Lawson 

KNELLER  HALL,  May  16,  1855. 

Total  all  up  with  Squeers.  They  have  accepted  my 
resignation.  It  is  not  yet  a  public  fact.  And  I  suppose  it 
must  not  be  for  some  days.  But  it  is  finally  determined  on. 
They  have  not,  however,  the  audacity  to  propose  to  carry  on 
Kneiler  Hall  without  me.  They  are  going  to  make  it  a 
barrack  or  a  lunatic  asylum  or  something  of  that  sort. 
What  a  triumph  for  Denison  and  Co. !  Down  goes  the 
godless  College !  Hurrah  for  the  true  Church ! 

I  am  sorry  to  lose  my  House  of  Cards  which  I  have 
laboured  at  for  five  years.  Down  it  all  topples  with  a  puff 
of  adverse  breath  from  Cornewall  Lewis.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
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seven  years  back  in  my  race,  and  had  to  commence  again ; 
this  time,  too,  with  health  by  no  means  what  it  was,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  dark  threatenings  of  a  few  years  ago.  But  I 
won't  be  a  coward,  and,  while  I  have  the  breath,  will  fight. 
Come  to  me  if  you  can.  Meanwhile  say  nothing  to  nobody. 

A  month  later  Kneller  Hall  is  closed  : — 

To  Dr.  Scott 

June  21,  1855. 

.  .  .  The  Minute  closing  Kneller  Hall  has  been  launched 
at  my  head  at  last,  and  the  matter  is  now  no  secret.  I  feel 
as  much  ashamed  of  myself  as  if  I  had  just  been  married,  and 
would  gladly  hide  myself  from  all  society.  When  do  you 
mean  to  come  here  ?  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 

Times  of  anxiety  affected  Temple's  health  ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  strain  had  much  to  do  with 
what  he  says  to  his  closest  friend  : — 

KNELLER  HALL,  June  6,  1855. 

DEAREST  ROBERT — You  are  as  good  as  gold,  and  I  am  a 
petulant  goose.  Perhaps  if  my  conscience  were  as  quiet  as 
yours  I  should  stand  all  this  wear  and  tear  better.  Believe  me, 
I  would  sacrifice  all  this  magnificence  of  "  high  aims,"  which 
you  ascribe  to  me,  for  one  spark  of  genuine,  honest  goodness, 
such  as  I  can  see  in  the  face  of  Charles  Moberly l  when  I 
look  at  him.  It  is  miserable  to  feel  oneself  made  up  of  big 
wishes  and  no  will :  miserable  to  be  so  eager  for  a  success 
which  after  all  is  a  very  earthly  prize:  miserable,  above 
all,  to  feel,  as  I  often  do,  overvalued  by  those  who  know  me, 
and  only  needing  detection  to  be  despised.  I  am  vexed  with 
myself  that  these  things  should  move  me  so  much ;  but  the 
fear  of  many  evils  is  far  worse  than  the  reality,  worse  at  least 
to  bear.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  early  Christian  times  the 
martyrs  who  "  suffered "  must  have  suffered  much  less  than 
the  martyrs  who  did  not  "suffer11?  And  I  have  not  the 
consciousness  of  being  worthy  to  uphold  me.  Is  it  a  shame 
for  me  to  vent  my  spleen  in  my  letters  to  you  ?  for  to  no 
one  else  alive  do  I  say  all  this.  But  I  know  you  will  forgive 
me.  Do  not  be  seriously  alarmed  about  my  turning  Roman 
Catholic  or  marrying  the  rich  widow.  Of  such  a  denouement 

1  His  brother-in-law.     "  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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there  is  not  the  smallest  chance.  I  sometimes,  I  confess,  quite 
honestly  wish  that  I  could  turn  Roman  Catholic.  But  the 
thing  is  impossible,  and  the  wish  arises  from  that  longing 
for  an  escape  from  unceasing  sense  of  responsibility  which 
I  cannot  repress.  I  am  not  at  all  incapable  of  wickedness. 
I  sympathise  quite  deeply  with  the  man  who  said  that  he 
never  heard  of  a  bad  action  which  he  was  incapable  of 
committing.  But  I  am  quite  incapable  of  blindness  while 
I  am  still  sane.  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  high  aspira 
tions  as  if  there  were  any  virtue  or  value  in  them. 
They  do  a  man  710  good.  They  are  often  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  self-control,  and  conscientiousness.  They  are  like 
the  tQeXoOpyo-Ktia,  of  which  S.  Paul  so  decidedly  disapproves, 
having  the  show  of  wisdom  in  their  apparent  neglect  of  the 
body,  but  tending  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh.  Clearness  of 
insight  into  duties  and  doctrines  seems  to  me  to  be  often 
purchased  by  want  of  faithfulness  in  discharging  the  one  and 
laying  to  heart  the  other.  If  I  had  only  others  to  complain 
of  it  would  not  perhaps  be  hard  to  "  put  trust  in  the  Lord  " 
in  the  certainty  that  "  He  would  comfort  the  heart."  But 
what  if  the  baffling  that  I  have  met  with  only  bring  to 
clearer  light  my  own  faults  and  follies  ?  "  Mend  them,"  you 
will  say.  Yes,  indeed,  mend  them,  as  I  would  mend  a  pen  ! 
"  Then  go  ahead  and  do  not  mind  them."  Very  easy ! 
"Colonel,  I  have  caught  a  Tartar!"  Bring  him  along. 
"I  can't."  Then  come  without  him.  "But  he  won't 
let  me." 

It  is  tantalising  you  to  write  thus.  But  you  tempt  me  to 
tantalise  you.  And  a  man  cannot  be  so  good  as  you  are  to 
a  friend  without  paying  for  it.  My  soul  refuseth  comfort. 
Do  not  comfort  me  by  saying  that  I  am  judging  myself  by 
too  high  a  standard.  I  am  not. 

I  find  but  one  thing  that  is  comforting,  and  that  is  prayer 
in  Church.  Not  prayer  alone,  for  alas !  that  is  a  very 
difficult  duty,  and  always  has  been  to  me.  But  prayer  in 
Church.  And  I  sometimes  could  wish  that  the  service  were 
ten  times  as  long  as  it  is.  Meanwhile,  to  complete  this  long 
outpouring  of  egotism,  you  must  know  that  I  am  really  by 
no  means  very  bad  when  I  am  not  tempted.  Virtuous  that ! 
If  I  were  always  out  of  all  temptation  I  really  think  even 
an  angel  would  not  be  able  to  find  much  fault  in  me.  When 
are  you  coming  here  ? — Yours  most  affectionately, 

F.  TEMPLE. 
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He  accepted,  though  with  some  bitterness,  the 
Inspectorship  of  Training  Colleges  :— 

To  Dr.  Scott 

KNELLER  HALL,  June  5,  1855. 

....  I  have  accepted  the  Inspectorship  of  Training 
Schools.  ...  I  wish,  however,  to  get  out  of  the  Government 
Service.  I  am  not  of  the  sort  to  get  on.  I  don't  attract.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  merit.  I  do  not  mean  that 
flattery  or  anything  that  way  tending  is  needful.  But  there 
is  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  which  must  be  used  in  approaching  our 
present  rulers,  which  I  cannot  learn.  Only  yesterday,  when 
consulted  by  the  Dean  of  Windsor  about  some  detail  of  the 
new  Wellington  College,  I  said  something  which  made  him 
laugh,  and  exclaim :  "  You  would  never  get  on  at  Court ! "" 

From  the  following  letter  it  may  be  gathered 
that  he  did  not  love  his  work  : — 

October  30,  1855. 

I  have  begun  my  new  duties,  and  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
how  much  I  dislike  them. 

He  did  the  work  with  diligence,  nevertheless ; 
his  duties  took  him  much  about  the  country,  and 
incidentally  at  least  there  was  happiness  : — 

To  his  sister  Netta 

WINCHESTER,  June  17,  1856. 

We  have  pretty  well  finished  here,  and  to-morrow  I  go  on 
to  Chichester.  This  place  is  enough  to  make  one  rave.  The 
sense  of  beauty,  of  quiet,  of  religiousness  is  almost  over 
powering.  I  have  just  been  walking  over  to  St.  Cross.  The 
grand  old  Church  in  the  most  perfect  style  of  Norman 
architecture,  the  nicely  kept  grounds,  the  beautiful  trees,  the 
situation  in  a  quiet  valley  with  the  clear  Itchen  a  little  way 
off,  and  the  chalk  hills  with  the  white  gleaming  out  here  and 
there  in  large  patches  on  their  sides.  ...  I  am  afraid  if  I 
lived  here  I  should  become  very  idle.  I  should  do  nothing 
but  wander  about  under  beautiful  avenues,  beside  sparkling 
waters  (I  never  did  see  such  bright  waters),  across  deep 
meadows. 

But  he  was  ill  at  ease ;  his  past  experience  had 
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filled  him  with  a  somewhat  unreasonable  bitterness 
against  public  men.  He  had  expected  of  them  to 
put  themselves  out  of  the  way  in  favour  of  a 
system  which  could  not  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
for  an  instant  against  what  they  considered  the 
larger  interests  of  the  country.  Naturally  they 
had  not  responded,  and  for  a  time  he  was  out  of 
conceit  with  the  politicians,  as  to  a  certain  extent 
he  had  become  with  the  clergy.  Moreover,  to  his 
mind  there  were  certain  inherent  defects  in  the 
educational  system  which  he  had  administered. 
He  always  believed  in  bringing  national  education 
into  touch  with  the  people,  and,  from  the  first, 
supported  local  action.  But  the  basis  of  the  work  of 
the  Education  Department  was  centralisation,  and 
this  he  did  not  love.1 

Above  all,  there  was  a  sense  of  failure.  The 
visions  and  enthusiasm  had  not  been  realised,  and 
the  iron  was  entering  into  his  soul.  It  was 
therefore  a  relief  when  the  vacancy  in  the  head- 
mastership  of  Rugby  opened  a  door  for  him. 
God  had  sent  him  the  great  opportunity  of  his  life. 
Rumours  of  preferment  were  already  in  the  air : 
newspapers  had  named  him  for  the  Bishoprics, 
first  of  Salisbury  and  then  of  Ripon.  Having 
regard  to  his  own  future  the  following  letter  has 
a  special  interest : — 

To  Dr.  Scott 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
October  6,  1856. 

Had  there  been  any  truth  or  likelihood,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  the  report  which  gave  me  the  Bishopric  of  Ripon,  you 

1  To  Mr.  Palgrave 

January  11,  1865. 

1  am  not  dead  against  Government  action  in  middle  class 
education,  provided  only  the  Government  action  be  like  that  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  local  and  not  central.  But  I  do  think  central  action 
mischievous,  and  that  all  the  good  done  by  the  Council  Office  in 
elementary  education  is  almost  neutralised  by  its  central  character. 
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would  have  been  assuredly  the  first  to  get  authentic  informa 
tion.  The  whole  arises  from  a  mere  guess,  hardly  a  guess,  of 
the  Daily  News.  The  Morning  Advertiser  on  Friday  week 
asserted  that  there  was  a  great  danger  of  a  very  bad  appoint 
ment  to  the  See  of  Ripon  ;  it  went  on  to  describe  the 
obnoxious  person  as  recommended  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  as 
completely  secularised  by  working  at  schools  and  examina 
tions,  as  having  no  real  religious  opinions  but  a  pretended 
friendship  for  men  of  all  parties.  Thereupon  the  Daily 
News  remarked,  that  being  ignorant  who  was  meant,  it  could 
conceive  the  person  indicated  to  be  the  Rev.  F.  Temple,  and 
if  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  fitter  person,  etc.,  etc. 
Hence  all  the  report ;  and  the  only  reason  it  does  not  die 
away  is  that  no  other  name  has  been  mentioned.  Whom  the 
Morning  Advertiser  really  meant  I  cannot  tell;  .  .  .  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  /  was  never  thought  of.  Ana 
the  Daily  News  has  since  been  urging  the  necessity  of  appoint 
ing  some  man  of  declared  views.  I  know  well  what  to  expect 
from  you  in  such  an  event.  Earnest  prayers  and  good 
wishes ;  steady  and  affectionate  advice ;  every  aid  that  I  can 
ask ;  but  also  expectations,  which  make  me  shrink.  You  know 
me  well  enough  to  know  the  sort  of  mixed  feelings  which  the 
report  has  caused.  I  cannot  deny  my  wish  to  labour  in  a 
freer  position.  But,  God  knows,  I  am  far  enough  from 
seeking  such  an  office  as  a  Bishopric  must  be  to  me  if  ever  I 
am  put  into  one.  I  think  that  the  report  is  so  improbable 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  weigh  the  chances  and 
determine  what  I  should  do  if  it  turned  out  true.  Yet 
naturally  enough  I  have  not  been  able,  indeed  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  have  been  quite  right,  to  banish  the 
thought  from  my  mind.  Of  this  at  any  rate  I  feel  sure,  that 
I  have  not  changed  my  opinion  of  what  a  Bishop  could  and 
ought  to  do;  though  thinking  of  it  has  made  me  much 
doubt  whether  I  am  the  man  who  could  attain  that  standard* 
or  even  so  approach  it  as  not  to  be  a  reproach  to  it.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Scott,  for  all  your  kindness,  but,  above  all, 
for  not  forgetting  something  higher  than  friendship  when 
you  write  to  me. 

The  Rugby  headmastership  was  a  real  possibility, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  bestir  himself ;  but 
he  writes : — 

N 
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To  Dr.  Scott 

September  7,  1857. 

I  do  not  mean  to  read  my  own  Testimonials,  and  Walrond 
undertakes  collecting  them.1 

It  was  a  fight  for  him,  as  were  most  things  in 
early  days : — 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
September  9,  1857. 

What  names  a  man  gets  if  he  comes  out  into  the  light !  I 
have  just  had  a  list  of  the  accusations  made  against  me  in 
the  ears  of  the  Rugby  Trustees : 

1.  I  am  a  Puseyite. 

2.  I  am  a  Rationalist. 

3.  I  know  no  Greek. 

4.  I  have  no  experience  in  teaching. 

5.  I  am  not  a  gentleman. 

6.  I  failed  at  Kneller  Hall. 

But  I  think  I  shall  succeed  for  all  that. 

The  last  objection  raised  against  him  was  met  by 
the  Government  minute  made  when  Kneller  Hall 
was  closed.2 

Mr.  Temple  had  not  seen  eye  to  eye  with  his 
chiefs  at  times,  but  few  of  his  testimonials3  were 
higher  than  those  from  Lords  Lansdowne,  Russell, 
and  Granville,  each  of  whom,  with  the  instincts 
of  a  statesman,  saw  in  him  the  material  out  of 
which  great  public  servants  are  made,  and  anti 
cipated  a  high  future  for  him.  Lingen  and  Sandford 
wrote  in  his  favour,  with  the  fuller  knowledge  of 
colleagues  in  the  office.  Both  were  Balliol  men ; 
the  former,  one  of  Temple's  most  intimate  friends 
to  the  close  of  the  Archbishop's  life  ;  the  latter,  his 
future  ally  in  the  Committee- Room  of  the  National 
Society,  and  in  Educational  Debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

1  See  "Rugby"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 

2  See  ' '  Education  Office  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  107- 

3  See  Testimonials  in  favour  of  The  Rev.  F.  Temple.     Printed  by 
Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  London. 
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Temple  was  elected  Headmaster  of  Rugby  on  the 
12th  of  November  1857.  "I  found,"  writes  Temple 
to  Scott,  "  on  getting  home  that  Tait  had  sent  the 
news  to  my  mother." 

The  discipline  of  the  first  years  of  public  life 
had  been  severe,  but  they  had  not  been  thrown 
away.  To  the  time  spent  in  the  Education  Office 
was  due,  not  only  his  exceptional  power  of  dealing 
with  affairs  and  men,  but  that  mastery  of  detail 
which  makes  ideals  serviceable,  and,  when  combined 
with  grasp  of  principle,  forms  the  highest  type  of 
public  man.  The  fact  that  Temple  had  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  work,  but  used  them 
as  master  rather  than  servant,  made  him  facile  prin- 
ceps  of  the  educational  authorities  of  his  time.  And 
he  had  learnt  a  higher  lesson  from  the  discipline — he 
had  learnt  to  use  it  for  the  help  of  others.  This  was 
the  comfort  that  he  gave  in  after  years  to  a  young 
headmaster  who  was  out  of  heart,  because  it  seemed 
at  the  time  as  though  his  work  had  been  a  failure: — 

Other  people  have  had  the  same  trial  to  go  through.  7 
have  gone  through  it  and  got  over  it.  When  I  was  at 
Kneller  Hall,  for  years  I  felt  just  as  you  do  now.  I  was 
despondent  and  more  wretched  than  I  can  tell.  When  I 
saw  the  death  of  any  friend  or  contemporary  in  the  news 
paper,  I  envied  him  and  wished  it  had  been  me.  But  it 
didn't  last ;  in  time  it  all  passed  away.  It  generally  does 
pass  away.  One  is  brought  through  somehow,  if  one  goes 
on  doing  one's  best. 

"Could  anything,"  says  the  relater  of  the  incident, 
"have  been  more  tenderly  sympathetic  than  this 
voluntary  self-revelation  of  the  strong  man's  weak 
ness  to  a  poor  brother  suffering  the  like  ?  " 


CHAPTER  III 

POWER 

Appointment  to  Rugby,  the  opportunity  of  Temple's  life — The 
School's  expectation — Temple's  response — Temple  in  the 
fulness  of  his  powers — Death  of  his  mother  and  brother — 
Essays  and  Reviews — Hayman  episode. 

TEMPLE'S  life,  and  especially  the  earlier  part  of  it, 
had  its  special  strain  and  trials,  but  he  was  happy  in 
some  of  his  opportunities.  Changes  came  to  him 
at  favourable  moments,  when  the  times  were  ripe, 
and  when  there  was  a  special  correspondence 
between  the  requirements  of  his  own  life  and  of  the 
position  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  It  was 
so  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  headmastership 
of  Rugby.  The  inner  condition  of  the  school  was 
healthy ; 1  it  was  sufficiently  staffed  by  masters  of 
high  character  and  exceptional  ability ;  the  boys  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  as  he  himself  was  always 
quick  to  testify,  were  of  a  kind  that  keeps  a  school 
steady,  and  maintains  and  raises  moral  standards. 
The  legacies  which  Dr.  Goulburn  left  were  all  of 
them  helpful  for  the  highest  object  of  a  school. 
Few  men  have  had  fuller  cause  for  gratitude  to 
their  predecessor  than  the  new  Headmaster  of 
Rugby.  All  that  was  essential  in  the  traditions 
which  had  made  the  school,  including  those  which 
centred  in  Dr.  Arnold,  had  been  left  intact ;  and  if 
the  late  Headmaster  had  sought  to  modify  and  in 

1  "Rugby"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 
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some  respects  to  change  them,  he  had  been  more 
successful  in  building  upon  them  than  in  altering 
them.  Rugby  was  still  Arnold's  and  Tait's  school, 
with  fewer  perhaps  of  some  peculiarities  to  which 
Temple  had  taken  exception  when  first  asked  to 
link  his  fortunes  with  Rugby  as  an  assistant  master, 
but  with  not  a  whit  less  religiousness  of  tone  or 
moral  soundness. 

But  for  all  that  Rugby  was  waiting,  eager  to 
make  the  best  of  itself,  conscious  that  it  might  do 
more  with  its  present  potentialities  and  past  history. 
The  numbers  were  small,  compared  with  what  they 
had  been  in  Arnold's  or  Tait's  time.  Dr.  Temple, 
with  characteristic  generosity,  put  down  the 
decrease  to  the  Crimean  war1 — the  same  cause 
which  had  crushed  Kneller  Hall.  The  war  was 
over,  and  the  public  schools  were  beginning  to 
fill  again — Rugby  amongst  the  number  ;  but  at  the 
time  the  turn  of  the  tide  had  hardly  been  perceived 
— at  any  rate  not  by  the  masters.  They  were  dis 
couraged,  and  their  discouragement  was  reflected 
on  the  school ;  and  the  world  at  large,  taking  its 
cue  from  Rugby  talk,  was  disposed  to  think  that 
the  place  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  Dr.  Goulburn 
was  the  cause.  And  the  Headmaster  himself  did 
not  speak  in  his  own  defence ;  he  had  too  much  of 
the  gentleman  in  him  to  attempt  any  self-advertise 
ment  ;  he  simply  went  on  his  way,  trying  to  do  his 
duty  by  the  school,  and,  above  all,  to  make  his 
boys  good  Christians.  He  was  content  to  regard 
himself  as  something  of  a  failure  ("I  do  not 
understand  boys,"  he  said,  though  he  understood 
them  better  than  he  fancied,  and  left  unforgotten 
memories  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them) ;  and  when 
he  thought  the  time  was  come,  he  resigned,  leaving 
it  to  others  to  tend  the  seed  which  he  had  sown,  to 
widen  the  field  and  gather  the  harvest.  Perhaps 

1  Supra,  p.  170. 
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he  did  not  understand  all  that  was  required  of  a 
husbandman,  and  did  not  always  "  sow  in  hope " ; 
but  the  school  had  not  lost  hope,  it  knew  that  there 
was  good  stuff  in  it, — it  was  waiting  for  what  was 
to  come. 

And  Temple,  when  he  came,  went  out  to  meet 
the  expectancy;  he  read  the  attitude  and  he  re 
sponded.  Now  for  the  first  time  he  was  his  own 
master,  free  to  act,  free  to  develop  himself,  and  to 
give  all  his  powers  to  the  development  of  others. 
Instead  of  politicians,  always  looking  to  see  what 
way  the  wind  blew,  and  regarding  the  interests  over 
which  Temple  presided  as  matters  of  minor  moment, 
he  was  serving  a  body  of  trustees  with  whom,  since 
the  days  of  Arnold,  it  had  been  a  tradition  to  give 
the  reigning  master  a  free  hand  ;  instead  of  living  in 
the  official  atmosphere  of  Downing  Street,  he  was 
surrounded  by  young  life,  which  fed  his  enthusiasm 
at  every  turn,  and  waited  on  by  masters  eager  to 
catch  his  word  and  carry  out  his  behests.  The 
whole  place  made  answer  and  leapt  to  its  feet.  The 
intellectual  section  of  the  scholars  felt  that  restraints 
had  been  withdrawn ;  they  were  no  longer  half 
afraid  to  think,  to  question,  and  admire.  But  not 
to  these  alone  but  to  all  the  boy-life  of  the  place  he 
spoke,  and  in  a  language  which  all  could  understand. 
It  was  not  that  he  tried  to  ingratiate  himself  and  to 
profess  a  proficiency  in  games  which  he  did  not 
really  possess ;  but  there  was  no  mistake  that  he 
cared  for  the  games,  and  was  one  in  spirit  with  the 
players ;  and  games  or  no  games,  it  was  evident 
that  here  was  a  real  man,  every  inch  of  him,  and  a 
man  who  had  once  been  a  boy  and  had  a  bit  of  the 
boy  in  him  still.  And  the  school  soon  learnt  to 
know  that  he  was  absolutely  capable ;  the  school 
army,  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  was  safe  in  his 
hands ;  if  here  and  there  an  old  tradition  were 
changed  the  boys  did  not  like  it,  because  of  the 
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conservative  nature  in  all  boys,  but  they  knew  that 
somehow  or  other  it  must  be  all  right.  Above  all, 
from  the  school  chapel  there  came  a  voice  which 
was  unlike  any  other  that  they  had  ever  heard. 
Religion  had  always  been  to  them,  as  represented 
by  Goulburn,  beautiful  and  august;  but  perhaps 
the  service  of  God  had  been  made  somewhat  too 
awful.  A  boy  must  have  something  of  the  saint  in 
him  if  he  were  to  attempt  it ;  but  now  there  was 
that  in  the  very  ring  of  the  voice  which  brought 
home  the  consciousness  that  the  service  was  for  all. 
Faith  was  the  response  to  the  God  who  really  lived, 
and  was  always  loving  and  drawing  them ;  it  was 
obedience  to  a  Saviour  who  had  died  and  risen 
again  for  each  of  them,  in  whom  they  saw  God  and 
had  communion  with  Him.  Duty  was  the  supreme 
law  for  all,  which  compelled  their  obedience  and 
convinced  them  that,  whether  they  obeyed  or  not, 
they  must  own  its  claims.  Temple  was  not  so 
much  to  the  school  a  great  Headmaster  as  an  ideal 
personality,  in  whom  was  summed  up  all  that  a  man 
ought  to  be. 

And  the  fame  spread  abroad.  The  Headmaster's 
services  were  required  on  Education  Commissions, 
and  he  became  the  leading  spirit  and  chief  authority 
upon  them ;  his  methods  were  recognised  as  the 
best  educational  methods  of  the  day.  Members  of 
the  Rugby  staff  were  chosen  as  the  headmasters  of 
other  schools  ;  some  were  called  to  be  chiefs  of  old 
schools  which  had  a  reputation  to  maintain ;  some 
were  set  to  model  new  schools  upon  the  lines  which 
they  had  learnt  at  Rugby.  Bradley  went  to  Marl- 
borough  College,  Benson  to  Wellington,  Arthur 
Butler  to  Haileybury,  Jex  Blake  to  Cheltenham, 
Percival  to  Clifton,  Charles  Evans  to  King 
Edward's  School  at  Birmingham,  Kitchener  to 
Newcastle,  Phillpotts  to  Bedford ;  Scotland  asked 
for  Potts  as  the  head  of  Fettes  College. 
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And  while  Temple's  influence  thus  spread  he  did 
not  forget  those  who  went  from  him.  Benson  was 
among  the  headmasters  supplied  by  Rugby,  and  the 
long  correspondence  between  the  two  future  Arch 
bishops,  lasting  for  more  than  thirty -five  years, 
begins  with  letters  from  Rugby  giving  advice  to 
the  new  Headmaster  at  Wellington.  Grave  and 
gay  are  mingled,  and  personal  touches  enliven 
business. 

To  Dr.  Benson 

RUGBY,  May  6,  1861. 

How  goes  it  with  you  ?  I  hear  of  your  not  being  well. 
If  you  overwork  yourself  I  shall  come  to  Wellington  College 
the  moment  work  is  over  here,  and  take  all  your  Sixth  myself. 
So  take  care.  .  .  .  The  School  is  working  well,  and  it  is 
nonsense  to  say  that  it  has  lost  public  confidence,  for  the 
applications  for  admission  are  more  numerous  than  ever.1 
Do  write  and  tell  me  how  you  are,  and  how  is  your  thumb 
(which  has  been  unwell  long  enough  to  have  acquired  a 
distinct  existence),  and  how  is  your  wife,  to  whom  I  send 
my  love,  and  how  is  my  boy  ? — Yours,  F.  TEMPLE. 

RUGBY,  June  17,  1861. 

The  best  remedy  for  small  worries  is  to  get  into  the 
Chapel  when  no  one  is  there  and  give  vent  to  them.  Experto 
crede.  Moreover,  do  try  to  cure  yourself  of  the  habit  of 
looking  to  results.  It  is  a  bad  habit,  I  assure  you.  Depend 
upon  it,  in  the  long-run,  even  if  you  have  said  and  done  the 
wrong  thing,  it  is  better  than  the  right  thing.  I  was  quite 
delighted  to  hear  that  you  had  taken  Hardy.  If  he  finds  it 
comfortable  he  is  just  your  man.  Far  better  than  either  my 
dodge  or  your  dodge  by  how  much  a  man  is  always  better 
than  any  dodge. 

RUGBY,  July  27,  1862. 

...  I  understand  your  silence.  If  you  had  determined 
to  stand  for  Birmingham  I  should  have  certainly  helped  you 
with  all  my  might.  But  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  consult 
me  ;  and  on  the  whole  I  am  glad  that  you  are  not  a  candidate. 
.  .  .  The  pros  and  cons  in  such  case  are  a  matter  of 

1  This  has  reference  to  Essays  and  Keviews. 
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sentiment.  But  I  am  sure  that  were  I  now  precisely  in  your 
position  at  Wellington  I  should  not  stand  for  Birmingham  ; 
and  somehow  one  cannot  comfortably  advise  friends  one  loves 
to  do  what  one  would  not  do  oneself. 

April  7,  1865. 

...  I  have  not  seen  Lygon's  Bill.  All  depends  on  the 
exact  terms  of  it.  Can  you  not  get  it  and  bring  it  with  you 
to-morrow  week  ?  Then  is  time  enough.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  your  coming.  I  shall  like  to  have  a  talk  with 
you.  Only  you  do  argue  so  fiercely  that  one  is  afraid  to  say 
what  one  thinks.  Love  to  Mrs.  Benson  and  the  Boy. 

RUGBY,  October  25,  1868. 

How  goes  your  world  ?  And  all  your  schemes  and  all  your 
stewardship  ?  .  .  .  You  know  that  Goulburn  preaches  here 
on  Wednesday  at  11J.  Is  it  conceivable  that  you  should 
come  and  hear  him  ?  You  cannot  think  how  welcome  you 
would  be.  ...  I  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  you  for  ever  so 
long  ;  which  is  good  for  neither  of  us.  And  I  want  to  hear 
all  about  everything.  I  am  meditating,  dreaming,  devising, 
scheming  what  I  shall  do  with  the  Public  Schools  Act.  The 
said  Act  will  not  stand  still,  I  suspect.  It  will  set  other  Acts 
rolling  before  long.  And  some  of  the  coming  Acts  will  not, 
I  fear,  be  at  all  desirable.  Are  you  eager  to  pull  down  the 
Irish  Church  ?  It  is  the  right  line  for  a  Conservative  to  take, 
I  assure  you :  ask  Hutchinson  if  it  is  not. 

Nor  were  pupils  forgotten.  His  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Scott,  continued  throughout  the  Rugby 
period,  is  full  of  references  to  individual  scholars 
sent  from  Rugby  to  Balliol.  It  is  remarkable  that 
during  the  Temple  headmastership  Cambridge  rather 
than  Oxford  was  the  University  which  found  favour 
with  the  mass  of  Rugbeians,  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  staff 
at  Rugby  at  the  time  were  Cambridge  men.  Dr. 
Temple  mentions  the  circumstance  in  one  of  his 
letters  with  some  natural  touch  of  regret ;  but  those 
who  were  destined  for  Oxford  he  follows  with 
special  concern,  and  commends  them  individually 
to  Dr.  Scott's  care,  whenever  intended  for  Balliol, 
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with  discriminating  comments.  In  Scott's  own 
son  Walter  he  had  naturally  special  interest  — 
mindful  of  the  debt  of  former  days.  There 
is  scarcely  a  letter  written  during  the  son's  time 
at  Rugby  which  does  not  mention  him.  Dr. 
Temple  was  too  busy  a  man  to  have  leisure 
for  that  full  correspondence  with  old  pupils 
which  give  so  great  a  charm  to  the  relations  with 
them  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Professor  Jowett,  nor  had 
he  a  natural  aptitude  for  letters  of  this  kind — it  was 
not  in  his  way  to  write  them.  His  letters  to  old 
scholars  were  for  the  most  part  few  and  far 
between,  but  when  they  came  they  were  always 
greatly  prized,  either  because  of  their  pithiness  and 
condensed  affection,  or  sometimes  because,  perhaps 
all  unexpectedly,  they  contained  a  long  and  well- 
reasoned  dissertation  on  some  matter  of  public 
interest.  Here  is  a  letter  written  to  one  of  his 
favourite  pupils  during  his  undergraduate  course, 
speaking  of  the  Balliol  of  old  days  : — 

RUGBY,  November  21,  1860. 

DEAR , — I  was  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  and 

gladder  to  find  that  you  still  remember  us. 

The  scholars'  table  that  you  speak  of  seems  to  me  a  very 
good  thing.  I  remember  the  scholars'  table  at  Balliol  with 
delight.  There,  I  think,  I  found  such  social  pleasure  as  I  have 

never  found  beaten  since.  The  mistake  of ,  however, 

has  not  been  an  original  want  of  esprit  de  corps.  It  had 

once  as  much  as ,  but  the  College  gave  itself  up  body 

and  soul  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  And  a  mere  mathe 
matical  college  will  never  stand  its  ground  against  one  that 
takes  to  more  human  studies.  Say  what  they  will,  the  men 
of  mere  science  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  men  of  politics  and  philosophy.  'Apx^reKToviKY)  rts 

rexvrj  f)  TroAiriKTJ,  and  if  the wish  to  hold  their  own  they 

must  take  more  to  the  classical,  less  to  the  mathematical 

tripos.  If  would  open  her  fellowships  to  the  whole 

University,  and  give  them  by  an  examination  which  should 
go  beyond  even  your  classical  tripos  into  classical  literature, 
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history,  and  philosophy,  it  would  beat out  of  the  field 

in  twenty  years.  But  .  .  .  Shakespeare  readings  and  rifle 
corps  will  not  do  what  they  want.  Come  here  by  all  means 
if  you  can.  Miss  Temple  will  not  be  here  on  Tuesday  week. 
But  I  shall,  and  either  then  or  at  any  other  time  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  you. — Yours  ever  affectionately, 

F.  TEMPLE. 

And  here  is  another,  written  twelve  years  later, 
giving  his  impression  of  the  senior  Oxford  men  of 
later  days : — 

NANSLADRON,  ST.  AUSTELL, 
July  4,  1870. 

MY  DEAR , — I   went  to  Oxford.  .  .  ,  They   had  a 

grand  dinner  and  all  sorts  of  fine  things.  But  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  pervading  melancholy  of  the  older  men.  They 
looked  as  if  Oxford  were  no  longer  for  them  nor  they  for 
Oxford,  and  that  all  was  fast  going  the  wrong  road.  Much 
as  I  differed  from  their  views  I  could  not  help  being  touched 
by  their  sadness.  They  love  Oxford  (as  none  can  fail  to  do 
who  belong  to  Oxford),  and  they  feel  that  Oxford  is  parting 
company  with  them. 

And  this  is  his  impression  of  the  politicians 
of  the  time.  His  judgment  is  more  favourable 
than  it  would  have  been  in  the  Kneller  Hall  days  ; 
perhaps  a  change  in  his  own  position  inclined 
him  to  look  with  kinder  eyes. 

January  7,  1868. 

...  I  am  much  struck  with  the  serious  faces  and  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  which  I  see  in  all  the  politicians  that  I 
meet  now.  It  is  good  for  them,  no  doubt.  But  though  I 
know  it  ought  to  be  so,  I  did  not  quite  expect  till  I  came  up 
here  to  find  that  it  was  so. 

Here  is  a  memorandum  following  a  line  of 
thought  pursued  more  fully  afterwards  in  his 
Bampton  Lectures.  Very  possibly  it  recalls  the 
turn  which  the  talk  took  in  the  course  of  a  long 
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walk,  and  it  illustrates  the  kind  of  way  in  which 
the  mind  of  his  more  thoughtful  pupils  was  de 
veloped  : — 

There  is  much  in  men's  minds  as  well  as  in  their  bodies 
which  is  mechanical  and  subject  to  laws  imposed  on  them  by 
nature.  But  the  will  is  not  so  subject. 

This  is  proved  by  the  consciousness  of  the  broad  distinction 
which  we  invariably  draw  between  our  own  acts  as  moral 
and,  therefore,  free  beings,  and  the  movements  of  all 
material  substances.  This  distinction  is  not  only  broad  but 
deep,  and  the  more  we  consider  the  subject  the  more  are  we 
convinced  that  we  are  separated  by  ineradicable  differences 
from  all  the  material  world.  It  is  proved  still  further  by 
the  sense  of  responsibility.  I  know  that  I  am  responsible 
for  my  actions.  I  know  that  the  cloud  which  crosses  over 
my  head  is  not  responsible  for  its  movement.  Why  ? 
Because  the  movement  is  impressed  on  the  cloud  from  with 
out  ;  the  action  of  my  will  comes  from  within. 

The  analogies  of  physical  science,  therefore,  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  spiritual  kingdom.  The  philosopher  may 
reduce  much  of  human  life  under  law,  and  call  his  science 
psychology.  But  psychology  shows  no  tendency  to  include 
theology  as  one  of  its  divisions,  and  if  all  else  be  mechanical 
the  choice  between  right  and  wrong  never  can  be,  since,  if  so, 
right  would  cease  to  be  right,  and  conscience  would  be  a 
delusion.  And  even  if  the  philosopher  were  to  reduce  history 
to  law,  still  human  will  would  not  be  proved  mechanical ; 
for  the  limits  of  individual  action  are  so  infinitely  small  in 
comparison  with  those  of  national  action,  that  if  the  national 
movement  were  mechanical,  the  movements  of  the  individual 
will  might  still  be  free,  as  they  would  only  produce  a  vibra 
tion  in  the  wheels  of  the  machine. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  difficulty  raised  by  physical 
science  can  interfere  with  prayer  for  spiritual  blessings  to  be 
bestowed  either  on  yourself  or  on  others.  God  has  not  made 
any  revelation  of  a  determined  course  of  action  in  this  matter. 
We  never  can  feel  that  we  are  asking  Him  to  set  aside  a  rule 
of  His  own  government  here.  A  man  must  have  philosophised 
away  his  wits  before  he  can  say  science  proves  that  my 
conduct  is  under  a  fixed  law,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  to 
pray  God  to  help  me  to  alter  it. 

But  more  than  this  follows. 

For  all  that  part  of  physical  phenomena  which  is  capable 
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of  being  affected  by  human  action,  is  pro  tanto  taken  out 
of  the  mechanical  dominion  of  law. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  weather  in  England  can  be  affected 
by  some  man  lighting  a  fire  and  burning  down  a  huge  forest 
in  South  America. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  spread  of  an  epidemic  is  affected 
by  the  conduct  of  men  in  dealing  with  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  energy  of  the  farmers  has  an 
effect  on  the  crops. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  power  of  a  disease  is  affected  by 
the  temper  or  other  mental  condition  of  the  patient. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  obvious-  that  the  phenomena  are 
taken  away  from  the  absolute  dominion  of  law,  and  are  so  far 
no  longer  the  subjects  of  a  revelation  that  God  will  only 
act  in  one  way. 

Every  man  must  determine  for  himself  how  far  this  will 
carry  him.  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  meant  to  pray  for 
spiritual  blessings,  and  that  by  prayer  we  get  them.  I  shrink 
from  praying  for  any  other  blessings  except  in  a  very  general 
way.  But  the  above  remark  is  enough  to  show  that  others 
beside  spiritual  blessings  may,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
be  possibly  the  proper  matter  of  prayer  on  the  part  of  those 
who  do  not  feel  so  deeply  impressed  as  I  do  by  the  tendency 
of  science  to  subordinate  all  physical  phenomena  to  law. 

In  the  two  following  letters  he  cheers  the  heart 
of  an  old  pupil  who  had  become  one  of  the  Rugby 
staff :- 

RUGBY,  June  29,  1867. 

MY  DEAR , — If  you  are  disheartened  and  unhappy  I 

cannot  say  any  more.  Though  I  am  sure  that  your  resigna 
tion  is  not  good  for  the  school,  it  may  be  best  for  yourself. 

But  I  should  be  wrong  if  I  did  not  protest  against  the 
principle  on  which  you  are  acting.  You  set  up  a  simply 
impossible  standard  of  results,  and  because  you  cannot  reach 
it  you  throw  up  your  work. 

If  your  principle  were  sound  there  is  not  one  master  here 
who  ought  to  stay ;  and  most  assuredly  I  ought  to  have  gone 
after  one  year's  trial. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  Sixth  is  at  all  what  I  desire  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  it  is  a  light  matter  to  me  that  so  many 
of  my  pupils  should  turn  out  so  ill  or,  at  any  rate,  so  poorly 
at  Oxford  ?  I  can  tell  you  that  it  has  often  been  with  bitter 
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pain  that  I  have  decided  that,  on  the  whole,  I  ought  to  stay. 
For  I  know  that  poor  as  the  results  are,  yet  on  the  whole 
there  is  no  reasonable  evidence  that  another  man  would 
attain  to  greater.  And  such  work  must  not  be  thrown  away 
lightly. 

Your  influence  has  not  taught  your  pupils  to  be  perfectly 
straightforward.  And  what  right  had  you  to  expect  that 
you  would  achieve  such  a  miracle  by  this  time  ?  Or  what 
other  master  has  achieved  it  better  ? 

If  you  must  go,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  tell  you  that  you 
go  for  your  own  sake  and  not  for  that  of  the  school. — Yours 
affectionately,  F.  TEMPLE. 

RUGBY,  June  29,  1867. 

MY  DEAR  , — I  entirely  believe  in  your  unselfishness. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  you  only  desire  to  do  what  is  right. 
But  I  cannot  alter  my  opinion.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  doing 
what,  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  is  a  great  mistake. 

Your  resignation  will  make  an  impression  on  your 
pupils,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  I  know  boys  better  than  you 
do.  Their  characters  are  very  rarely  deep;  depth  comes 
later.  And  single  great  acts  have  not  the  same  effect,  cannot 
have  the  same  effect,  on  a  mass  of  boys  as  patient  perseverance. 
You  will  assuredly  make  no  such  impression  on  them  as  to 
compensate  for  the  very  heavy  loss  that  your  going  away  will 
be.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  very  few 
masters  whose  departure  I  should  consider  as  so  great  a  loss. 

I  beg  of  you,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  leave  this  undecided 
till  we  break  up. — Yours  affectionately, 

F.  TEMPLE. 

The  affection  lying  hid  under  the  frank  and 
incisive  tone  of  these  last  letters  is  manifest,  and 
they  are  revelations  of  the  depth  of  self-introspec 
tion  and  misgiving  which  was  concealed  by  the 
courageous  front  of  his  daily  life.  Here  are  two 
letters  which  show  that  he  could  follow  his  pupils 
with  sympathy  in  different  callings  of  life,  and  that 
he  held  them  long  in  his  memory.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  Dr.  Temple's  counsels  as  to  teachers 
being  in  Holy  Orders  may  still  have  weight : — 
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THE  PALACE,  EXETER, 
March  22,  1871. 

MY  DEAR  WERE  1 — I  never  advise  any  man  to  seek  Orders 
unless  he  feels  a  decided  wish  for  it.  If  a  man  is  well  fitted 
for  it,  his  being  ordained  is  a  blessing  both  to  himself  and  to 
others.  But  I  know  nothing  sadder  than  that  a  man  should 
take  such  a  step  and  afterwards  regret  it.  But  if  a  man 
desires  ordination  I  certainly  think  that  teaching  the  young 
is  as  proper  an  employment  for  an  ordained  minister  as 
teaching  the  grown  up,  which  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
parochial  clergyman. 

An  unordained  man  can  teach  boys,  no  doubt,  and  can 
give  them  religious  teaching.  But  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
if  ordained  he  will  do  the  same  work  better.  On  all 
religious  questions  boys  will  listen  to  a  clergyman  more 
willingly  because  they  have  a  sense  that  he  speaks  with  more 
authority.  You  say  that  laymen  prepare  for  Confirmation 
as  well  as  clergymen.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  mistaken.  No 
doubt  a  tutor  who  knows  boys,  though  a  layman,  will  do 
more  for  them  than  a  stranger,  though  a  clergyman.  But 
the  same  tutor  would  do  still  better  if  ordained. 

And  in  the  daily  hourly  intercourse  between  boys  and 
masters  the  work  and  influence  are  (insensibly,  perhaps,  yet 
none  the  less)  really  deeper  and  more  religious  when  the 
masters  are  ordained. 

If  you  desire  to  be  ordained,  I  certainly  think  school 
work  a  very  proper  employment  for  you  when  in  Orders. — 
Yours  affectionately,  F.  EXON. 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  S.E., 
November  22,  1899. 

MY  DEAR  CARTWRiGHT2 — Many  thanks  for  your  most 
interesting  letter.  I  know  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
history  than  the  warmth  of  affection  shown  by  the  great 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Crown  to  the  mother 
country  at  this  juncture.3  It  is  new,  and  unmistakable, 
and  fervent.  And  it  bears  witness  to  the  justice  with  which 
England  endeavours  to  rule  in  these  present  days.  The 
spontaneous  burst  of  strong  affection  from  Canada  in  the 
north-west  and  Australia  in  the  south-east  is  a  glory  to  this 
country  which  astonishes  all  the  world. 

1  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Derby. 

2  James  S.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Ontario. 

3  The  South  African  War. 
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I  have  not  forgotten  early  days  at  Rugby,  nor  the  Sixth 
which  I  found  at  the  head  of  the  school  when  I  came,  nor 
you  who  were  then  among  them.  And  I  rejoice  to  think 
that  you  still  remember  the  old  Headmaster.  I  am  old  now 
and  not  equal  physically  to  what  I  was  then.  But  my  heart 
still  warms  to  Rugby  and  old  Rugbeians. — Yours  affection 
ately,  F.  CANTUAR. 

James  S.  Cartwright,  Esq. 

Weightier  words  or  expressions  of  deeper 
personal  interest  could  not  well  be  found  than 
the  following ;  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  sub 
jects  makes  the  letters  noteworthy  : — 

MY  DEAR , — I  do  not  think  you  will  wonder  at  my 

having  kept  the  enclosed  for  a  while  before  writing  about  it. 

I  take  the  deepest  interest  in and  in  his  doings.  I 

should  not  like  to  say  anything  at  such  a  critical  time 
without  much  thinking. 

But  the  only  result  of  my  thinking  is  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  probably  be  hurtful  to  him  to  try 
to  prevent  his  completing  his  surrender  of  his  clerical  status. 
He  feels  like  a  prisoner  on  parole.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
argument  will  affect  that  feeling.  And  the  feeling  while 
it  remains  is  undeniably  hurtful.  Few  things  are  more 
hurtful  than  a  haunting  suspicion  in  a  man's  soul  that  he 
is  not  quite  true,  that  in  one  or  other  particular  he  is  per 
sistently  false.  And  after  reading  what  he  says  I  see  no 
cure  for  him  but  a  return  to  absolute  freedom. 

Nothing  can  be  more  moderate,  more  quiet,  more  modest 
than  his  Paper.  And  yet  there  runs  through  the  Paper 
unconsciously,  so  unconsciously  that  in  one  or  two  places 
he  seems  to  deny  it,  the  supposition  that  the  English 
clergyman  is  to  accept  every  statement  in  the  Prayer  Book 
as  standing  on  the  same  level  and  as  having  its  force  in 
dependently  of  every  other  statement.  On  this  supposition 
it  would  follow  that  if  a  man  found  some  things  that 
he  could  not  agree  with  in  substance  and  a  good  many 
things  that  he  could  not  agree  with  in  expression  he 
ought  to  quit  the  Ministry.  But  the  supposition  is  without 
ground. 

The  fact  is  this.  The  Church  of  England  has  always 
carefully  maintained  its  unbroken  continuity  with  the  past. 
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And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  this  were  not 
maintained  the  Church  would  cease  to  be  a  Church  and 
rapidly  become  a  Sect.  I  mean  by  a  Sect  a  Body  which 
satisfies  the  needs  of  a  certain  number  (large  or  small)  of 
specially  constituted  people.  I  mean  by  a  Church  a  Body 
which  satisfies  the  needs  of  all  but  a  few  exceptional  spirits. 
There  are  a  very  large  number  of  people  who  under  no 
circumstances  could  contentedly  become  or  remain  Baptists, 
for  instance.  There  are  a  very  small  number  who  could 
not  contentedly  become  or  remain  members  of  the  Church. 
Now  this  would  not  be  so  if  the  continuity  with  the  past 
were  given  up.  Just  as  Kant,  the  Philosopher,  once  said 
that  he  could  not  imagine  a  Revelation  from  God  to  teach 
men  truth,  inasmuch  as  in  course  of  time  all  truth  might 
be  discovered  by  reason  alone,  but  that  the  one  purpose 
for  which  a  Revelation  was  conceivable  was  to  set  a  Church 
agoing,  so  there  are  many  (perhaps  a  good  third  of  the 
human  race)  to  whom  a  Church  is  an  essential  part  of 
Christian  truth,  and  they  could  not  be  Christians  without 
it :  and  to  most  of  such  men  to  give  up  continuity  of  life 
with  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  is  to  give  up  a  Church 
altogether. 

The  Church  of  England  has  used  two  chief  means  for 
maintaining  this  sense  of  continuity,  one  the  succession  of 
the  Ministry,  the  other  the  preservation  of  the  old 
formularies.  The  latter,  which  is  perhaps  the  more 
important,  necessarily  involves  the  preservation  of  a  large 
fringe,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  debateable  matter.  If  there  is 
any  activity  of  thought  in  the  Church  there  will  be  a  good 
deal  in  substance  and  still  more  in  language  in  which  many 
cannot  agree.  This  is  simply  inevitable.  And  accordingly, 
Theologians,  Courts  of  Law,  and  not  long  ago  the  Legis 
lature,  have  always  held,  and  as  time  has  gone  on  have  more 
and  more  explicitly  held,  that  provided  there  be  substantial 
agreement,  large  latitude  is  allowed  in  detail.  The  Courts 
refused  to  exclude  Gorham,  although  allowing  that  his 
teaching  was  not  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book.  They 
refused  to  exclude  Bennett  of  Frome,  although  at  the  same 
time  they  distinctly  formularised  a  different  doctrine  from 
his  as  the  real  meaning  of  our  Formularies.  Not  long  ago 
Parliament  with  full  assent  of  Convocation  altered  the  terms 
of  assent  required  of  the  clergy  from  assent  to  the 
"  doctrines  "  to  assent  to  the  "  doctrine  "  of  the  Church ;  and 
this  was  done  expressly  to  recognise  that  a  clergyman  was 
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required  to  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  taken  as 
a  whole,  not  with  every  separate  doctrine  taken  by  itself. 

These  considerations  were  enough  for  a  man  like  Dr. 

Arnold.  I  do  not  suppose  that positively  dissents  from 

our  Formularies  in  more  points  than  Arnold  did.  But 
Arnold  was  content  to  feel  that  as  a  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  he  could  say  all  that  he  ever  wanted  to  say. 
There  might  be  things  which  he  thought,  and  which  he  did 
not  feel  that  the  Church  would  allow  him  to  teach.  But 
they  were  things  that  he  did  not  want  to  teach.  If  ever 
he  did  want  to  teach  them,  then  he  could  go,  and  would 
go.  But  in  the  great  mass  of  his  work  he  had  all  the 
freedom  that  he  could  possibly  desire.  And  there  are  a 
good  many  men  like  Arnold  who  never  feel  the  slightest 
sense  of  bondage  or  find  the  slightest  hindrance  to  their 
work  in  the  fact  that  there  are  a  good  many  things  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  they  dissent  from. 

But  it  is  clear  that is  not  at  all  one  of  these.  Partly 

he  is  not  content  with  accepting  as  a  whole  where  he  dissents 
often  in  detail,  and  partly  even  where  he  does  not  dissent  he 
feels  that  he  is  in  suspense,  and  it  jars  against  his  better 
feelings  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  biassed  or  supposed  to 
be  biassed  in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  decided  by  his 
conscience  quite  freely. 

If  he  remains  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Ministry  I 
fear  that  he  will  never  shake  off  the  suspicion  that  he  wilfully 
allowed  himself  to  put  a  weight  in  the  scale  :  and  that  when 
he  ought  to  have  held  the  balance  quite  even  he  deliberately 
falsified.  I  wish  I  could  write  otherwise :  for  it  grieves  me 
exceedingly  to  lose  him.  God  bless  you  and  him  both. — 
Yours  affectionately,  F.  EXON. 

MY  DEAR , — In  writing  the  other  day  I  wished  to 

keep  to  the  one  point,  what  it  was  best  to  advise to  do. 

But  I  should  like  to  say  something  on  some  of  the  matters 
raised  in  his  Paper  and  in  your  letters. 

He  objects  to  the  4th  Article.  The  4th  Article  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  inevitable  variation  that  comes  over 
expressions  of  doctrine  with  course  of  time  and  new  con 
sideration.  The  Article  is  intended  to  assert  the  identity  of 
our  Lord's  whole  person  before  and  after  Resurrection,  and 
particularly  to  assert  the  identity  of  His  risen  and  His 
mortal  Body.  And  the  mode  of  expression  chosen  is  that 
which  was  most  forcible  and  unambiguous  at  the  time  when 
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the  Article  was  written.  It  requires  very  little  consideration 
to  see  how  this  mode  of  expression  ignores  the  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  on  this  subject.  The  fact  is  that  all  through  the 
middle  ages  universally,  and  even  now  by  the  great  majority, 
St.  Paul's  teaching  on  this  matter  is  not  denied  but  simply 
left  out  of  sight.  Grotius  (De  Christianae  Religionis  Veritate) 
discusses  among  other  objections  to  the  Resurrection  the 
objection  that  men  may  be  eaten  by  animals  and  the 
animals  eaten  by  other  men,  and  thus  what  was  the  flesh  of 
one  man  may  become  the  flesh  of  another  man.  His  answer 
(I  quote  from  memory,  for  I  have  not  read  the  Book  for  forty 
years)  is  to  the  effect  that  God  will  take  care  that  that  shall 
not  happen,  and  the  particles  of  matter  that  once  formed  a 
part  of  one  man's  body  will  never  be  assimilated  by  another 
man's  body.  And  this  is  exactly  the  prevalent  notion  of  the 
Resurrection ;  and  if  any  objected  How  are  the  dead  raised 
up  ?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  the  instinctive 
answer  would  be  that  God  could  and  would  gather  together 
the  particles  of  the  body,  wherever  dispersed,  and  reproduce 
the  body  as  it  was.  That  is  not  St.  Paul's  answer.  He 
compares  the  case  to  that  of  seed ;  and  his  figure  plainly 
implies  that  the  risen  body  may  be  as  different  from  the 
mortal  body  as  the  oak  from  the  acorn.  And  he  insists  on 
this.  Flesh  and  blood,  he  says,  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Our  bodies  are  to  be  changed.  They  are  natural, 
corruptible,  mortal ;  they  are  to  be  spiritual,  incorruptible, 
immortal.  There  will  be  a  fundamental  identity,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  is  the  identity  of  the  plant  with  the  seed  from  which 
it  came.  In  fact  -it  is  quite  conceivable  that  not  one 
particle  of  the  matter  which  forms  our  natural  bodies  may 
enter  into  our  risen  bodies,  although  there  may  nevertheless 
be  such  a  continuity  of  life,  whether  active  or  dormant, 
between  the  first  bodies  and  the  last  as  to  constitute  a 
thorough  identity. 

Now  our  Lord's  Resurrection  was  not  like  the  return  to 
life  of  Lazarus,  or  of  Jairus's  daughter,  as  conceived  by  the 
writers  of  the  Gospel.  Their  return  to  life  was  simply  a 
reanimation  of  their  mortal  bodies.  But  our  Lord's  Resur 
rection  was  an  anticipation  of  the  general  Resurrection.  The 
resurrection  change  had  passed  over  Him. 

The  writers  of  the  4th  Article  certainly  had  not  this 
present  to  their  minds,  though,  curiously  enough,  by  inter 
preting  the  words  "the  perfection  of  Man's  nature"  as 
meaning  the  perfection  of  his  risen  nature  room  might  be 
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found  for  all  this  even  under  the  Article  as  it  stands.  But 
the  wording  of  the  Article  is  certainly  very  unsuitable. 

Why  then  not  change  it?  Simply  because  to  change 
these  things  involves  so  much  mischievous  controversy  and 
diverts  so  many  minds  from  far  higher  things  that  it  seems 
better  to  leave  them  alone. 

And  meanwhile  all  that  I  have  said  can  be  said  anywhere 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  I  should  not,  certainly,  take 
pains  to  point  out  in  the  pulpit  of  Exeter  Cathedral  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  wording  of  the  Article.  But  the 
doctrine  I  should  not  hesitate  to  teach,  have  taught  it,  shall 
again  teach  it. 

But  I  grant  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  reconcile  with  St. 
Paul's  teaching  or  with  anything  that  I  can  call  the  Christian 
Religion  the  supposition  that  the  appearances  of  our  Lord 
after  His  resurrection  were  visions  or  phantoms  or  subjective 
impressions.  Unless  they  were  real  facts,  unless  our  Lord 
did  really  shew  Himself,  the  Gospel  appears  to  me  to  be 
annihilated.  Our  Lord's  Resurrection  stands  before  us  in 
the  New  Testament  as  an  absolutely  unique  fact :  an  antici 
pation  in  one  single  instance  of  that  passage  into  another 
state  of  existence  to  which  ever  since  all  Christians  have 
looked  forward.  If  that  however  be  no  fact,  but  the 
working  of  a  few  people's  minds,  then  there  is  no  real 
revelation  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Gospel 
becomes  a  philosophy  higher  in  character  but  on  the  same 
level  in  nature  as  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 

And  St.  Paul  assuredly  saw  this  when  he  made  all 
Christianity  turn  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Resurrection  :  "If 
thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt 
believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  The  basis  of  all  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles  was  not  a  new  doctrine  revealed  from  heaven 
but  a  fact  which  had  taken  place  on  earth, — the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord. 

To  me,  as  perhaps  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  the  evidence 
for  that  fact  appears  to  be  overwhelming.  If  we  had  nothing 
before  us  but  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  there  would  be  room 
for  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  date  at  which  they  were  written, 
and  legends  do  grow  up  round  a  remarkable  man's  history 
quickly  and  plentifully.  But  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  make 
this  theory  untenable.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  true  date 
has  been  assigned  to  his  life  and  his  writings.  And  what  he 
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says  fits  on  so  exactly  with  what  they  say  that  he  stamps 
the  whole  with  the  contemporary  character.  And  I  know  no 
event  in  History  the  belief  of  which  stands  on  a  surer  basis 
of  evidence  than  the  event  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 

And  this  leads  me  to  pass  on  to  the  objection  which  — 
feels,  which  many  others  feel,  which  for  some  years  of  my 
life  I  myself  felt  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Historical 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  there  are  not  a  few  miracles  which  taken  as  isolated 
events  I  should  not  care  to  contend  for.  There  may  be 
several  which  could  be  explained  away,  as  mythical,  as  mis 
understanding,  as  natural  phenomena  which  had  in  those 
days  a  miraculous  appearance.  But  the  battle  is  not  about 
isolated  miracles.  And  even  some  of  them  it  would  be 
difficult  to  shake.  Renan,  giving  the  theory  that  St.  John's 
gospel  is  unhistorical,  can  only  account  for  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  by  supposing  that  it  was  a  deliberate  imposture 
arranged  by  the  friends  of  our  Lord  with  His  consent,  a 
supposition  that  I  am  quite  content  not  to  discuss.  But  the 
real  objection  is  to  miracles  altogether  as  impossible. 

Now  I  never  heard  but  two  arguments  to  show  the  im 
possibility  of  miracles,  one  grounded  on  natural  science,  the 
other  on  the  requirements  of  our  moral  nature. 

The  argument  from  natural  science  simply  comes  to  this. 
In  many  millions  of  cases  we  have  found  that  natural  events 
are  governed  by  law  and  by  law  only.  Therefore  in  all 
cases  it  must  be  so.  I  am  not  so  bad  a  logician  as  to  admit 
the  therefore.  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  out  of  my  head 
that  what  happens  in  one  way  in  every  case  save  one 
throughout  all  eternity  may^  nevertheless,  happen  the  other 
way  in  that  one  case.  And  further,  the  argument  proves 
too  much.  For  no  man  who  denies  miracles  on  this  ground 
can  stop  there.  He  must  go  on,  and  he  invariably  does  go 
on,  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  consequently  to 
empty  the  word  responsibility  of  all  the  meaning  which 
conscience  insists  on  giving  to  it. 

The  argument  founded  on  our  moral  nature  is  sound,  but 
it  does  not  go  far  enough  for  the  purpose.  It  does  prove 
that  miracles  cannot  be  so  frequent  as  to  make  forethought 
impossible.  It  does  show  that  there  must  be  a  moral  uni 
formity  in  nature.  But  a  moral  uniformity  is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  a  physical  uniformity.  A  moral  uniformity 
admits  of  exceptions  for  moral  reasons,  exceptions  so  few  as 
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practically  to  interfere  in  no  degree  whatever  with  forethought 
and  the  responsibility  that  belongs  to  forethought. 

But  of  course  it  may  be  said  that  even  so  though  miracles 
be  possible  they  remain  improbable  and  require  a  high 
degree  of  evidence  to  establish  them.  Yes,  they  are  im 
probable  in  all  ordinary  circumstances;  but  if  the  Resurrection 
be  once  admitted  as  a  fact  the  circumstances  become  at  once 
so  exceptional  that  the  improbability  disappears.  He  who 
believes  the  one  event  cannot  find  a  serious  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  others  on  the  ordinary  evidence  on  which 
events  are  accepted. 

With  regard  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  I  have  much  the 
same  thing  to  say  as  about  the  4th  Article.  Everyone 
who  has  to  do  with  it  explains  away  what  is  objectionable 
in  it,  and  it  practically  fetters  no  one.  My  objection  to  it 
is  not  that  it  ought  not  to  be  among  our  formularies,  but 
that  it  ought  not  to  form  a  part  of  public  worship.  In 
public  worship  (or  in  private)  it  is  highly  unsuitable  to  use 
language  which  has  to  be  explained  away.  There  above  all 
other  occasions  our  words  ought  to  be  simple,  direct,  un 
ambiguous.  It  does  much  mischief  when  it  is  otherwise. 

But  if  I  be  asked  what  is  my  Doctrine  in  regard  to 
condemning  men  eternally  for  false  doctrine  and  heresy, 
my  answer  is  this.  It  is  of  capital  importance  that  men 
should  know  that  the  formation  of  opinion  is  a  moral  duty 
of  the  highest  kind.  It  is  morally  wrong  to  be  frivolous 
or  careless  on  such  a  matter.  And  if  a  man  is  guilty  in 
this  regard  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  that  guilt  before 
God's  tribunal  as  for  any  other  guilt.  But  if  a  man  has 
been  really  honest  with  himself  and  by  honest  blundering 
has  come  to  heresy,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  of  revealed  truth 
that  the  honest  blunderer  will  not  be  cast  out  of  God's  love. 
He  may  suffer;  we  all,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  do  suffer 
for  all  blunders.  But  he  will  not  suffer  that  compared 
with  which  all  other  suffering  is  nothing,  he  will  not  suffer 
the  loss  of  God's  love  and  favour:  not  even  if  he  have 
fallen  into  the  worst  heresy  that  can  be  found. 

And  is  there  any  hindrance  in  the  Church  of  England  to 
saying  this  in  the  strongest  language  and  on  all  occasions  ? 

Let  me  lastly  say  a  few  words  on  the  German  Theo 
logians.  I  DID  read  a  good  many  of  them.  They  do 
admirable  service :  for  there  are  no  other  investigators  like 
them  for  patience  and  thoroughness.  But  I  was  long  ago 
convinced  that  the  last  word  can  never  come  from  Germany. 
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They  are  all  liable  to  the  idola  specus.  We  who  are  liable 
to  the  idola  tribus1  are  so  far  better  off  than  they.  Each 
man's  theory  eats  up  that  of  his  predecessor,  until  a  course  of 
them  gives  you  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  materials  being 
in  proportion  to  the  worthlessness  of  their  use  of  their 
materials. — Yours  ever,  F.  EXON. 

MY  DEAR  , — I  fully  intended  that should  see 

my  letter  if  he  cared  to  see  it.  ...  I  do  not  at  all  expect 

my  letter  to  satisfy .     But  I  do  want  him  to  see  what, 

at  his  age,  men  are  very  often  in  the  dark  about,  that  there 
are  men  who  have  done  their  best  fairly  to  look  at  the 
difficulties  which  trouble  him,  and  who  do  not  find,  that, 
because  much  has  to  be  modified  in  expression  and  in  details 
of  Christian  Faith,  therefore  the  faith  itself  must  be  given 

up.     At  present  I  think  that has  a  lurking  suspicion 

that  men  who  after  study  of  all  these  questions  remain  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word  believers  are  all  the  while  secretly 
distrusting  their  own  conclusions.  I  should  be  glad  to 
disabuse  him  of  that  notion.  It  will  help  him  much  to 
know  that  men  who  have  studied  have,  nevertheless,  honestly 
come  to  clear  conclusions. 

We  return  to  Exeter  on  Saturday. — Yours  ever, 

F.  EXON. 

Dr.  Temple  did  not  write  often,  and  his  affection 
was  not  demonstrative ;  but  his  interest  in  boy-life 
was  one  of  the  strongest  elements  in  his  character. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  reserve  of  deep 
feeling  disclosed  by  such  a  letter  as  this  : — 

RUGBY,  April  8,  1863. 

MY  DEAR  BENSON — The  poor  little  boy  died  this  afternoon 
at  three.  He  suffered  much,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  his  last  conscious  effort  of  mind  was  to  pray,  and  when 
he  found  that  he  had  not  self-command  enough  for  that  he 
folded  his  hands  and  whispered,  "In  God's  hands,  God's 
hands." 

His  father,  mother,  and  sister  came  here  at  five. 

The  father  has  since  told  me  that  among  his  things  left 
behind  him  when  he  came  to  school  this  time,  his  mother 
found  a  prayer  in  his  own  handwriting  that  God  would 
help  him  to  be  a  better  boy  at  his  lessons. 

1  Bacon's  Novum  Organon,  Bk.  I.  Aph.  41,  42. 
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I  know  all  this  will  not  be  pain  to  you  to  read,  and  it  is 
a  relief  to  write  it. — Yours,  F.  TEMPLE. 

The  fact  that  the  following  memorandum  relates 
to  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Arnold  lends  additional 
interest : — 

In  November  1865  there  were  three  very  serious  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  among  the  boys  in  the  Schoolhouse,  one  of 
which  proved  fatal. 

The  first  to  be  taken  ill  was  E.  P.  Arnold,  the  adopted 
son  of  Dr.  Temple's  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  As  soon 
as  the  illness  declared  itself,  Dr.  Temple  and  his  sister  sent 
away  their  young  nieces  and  nephew,  and  the  Doctor  himself 
carried  the  sick  boy — as  indeed  he  always  carried  him 
whenever  it  was  necessary  at  each  stage  of  the  illness  and 
convalescence — into  "  the  old  nursery  "  in  their  own  private 
part  of  the  house.  Trained  nursing  was  scarcely  organised 
in  those  days,  and  Miss  Temple  shared  untiringly  with  the 
boy's  mother  both  by  day  and  night  in  all  the  very  severe 
nursing,  until  she  was  obliged  to  devote  herself  wholly  to 
the  two  fresh  cases  in  the  sick-house. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster  in  her  journal  tells  in  full  the  story 
of  her  boy's  four  weeks'  illness  and  of  his  unlooked-for 
recovery  when  hope  was  so  completely  gone  that  twice 
Dr.  Temple  had  read  the  last  prayers  over  him.  At  the 
close,  in  summing  up  the  memories  of  this  time  of  "  deep 
trial  and  wonderful  deliverance,"  she  writes  :  "  The  generous 
and  large-hearted  sympathy  and  hospitality  of  the  Temples 
can  never  be  forgotten.  Their  house  was  turned  into  a 
hospital  for  an  infectious  fever — all  the  children  turned  out 
of  it — and  yet  such  was  their  completeness  of  sympathy  that 
one  felt  as  if  the  concern  was  their  own  as  well  as  ours."  l 

There  is  the  same  touch  of  tenderness  in  a 
scene  of  later  years  described  by  Robert  Lawson. 
The  daughter  taken  away  was  Dr.  Temple's 
godchild : — 

It  was  made  known  to  the  Bishop  that  our  dear  child's 
life  was  very  near  its  close.  Full  of  work  though  he  was, 

1  Memorandum  supplied  by  Miss  Frances  Arnold-Forster,  Wharfeside, 
Burley-in-Wharfedale. 
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he  came  to  us  at  once  by  night,  and  went  up  straightway 
to  her  little  bed,  and  bent  over  her  with  words  of  soothing 
and  love,  and  then  knelt  by  her  side.  It  was  pathetic  to  see 
the  little  one's  thin  pale  hand  wandering  through  his  black 
hair,  while  his  tenderness  was  like  that  of  a  loving  mother, 
only  more  touching :  tears  fell  on  her  pillow  as  he  blessed 
her  and  bade  her  good-bye.1 

The  Rugby  days  were  emphatically  the  days  of 
Temple's  power,  and  the  people  offered  him  "  free 
will  offerings."  He  was  the  embodiment  of  force 
in  the  fulness  of  strong  manhood.  To  the  de 
votion  shown  him  he  responded  by  giving  to  the 
work  all  that  was  in  him,  and  all  the  environment 
drew  him  out.  The  school  and  the  master  reacted 
on  each  other.  He  was  inside  the  life  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  direct,  and  the  attitude  of  his 
mind  towards  it  was  not  critical  but  sympathetic. 
All  around  him,  whether  in  boys  or  masters,  was 
alert,  eager,  hopeful ;  the  physical  powers  fresh, 
the  intelligence  responsive ;  and  Temple,  while  he 
guided  the  onward  push,  went  along  with  it.  He 
was  a  leader  amongst  his  men.  All  that  was 
progressive  in  him,  both  in  theology  and  politics, 
stretched  itself  to  the  full.  It  was  a  great  time  for 
him  and  the  school.  No  wonder  that  those  who 
were  under  him  and  with  him,  and  some  of  them 
very  close  to  him,  look  back  upon  those  days  and 
say,  "  It  was  then  that  we  truly  lived  " — no  wonder 
that  the  memory  is  also  a  hope,  and  that  some  who 
are  growing  old,  in  thinking  on  those  days,  grow 
young  again,  and  take  heart  and  look  forward. 

But  it  was  not  a  time  without  its  dangers  to  the 
central  figure ;  it  needed  discipline,  and  without 
that  he  might  have  yielded  to  some  of  the 
temptations  which  befall  unchastened  power.  The 
discipline  came,  some  of  it  in  the  natural  ordering 

1  Memorandum  supplied   by  The   Rev.   J.    B.    Hughes,   Vicar  of 
Staverton,  Devon. 
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of  life.  His  younger  brother — the  "  Johnny  "  of 
Tiverton  days,  whom  he  had  watched,  befriended, 
loved  so  tenderly — was  drowned  in  India.  He 
writes  simply  about  the  incident  to  Dr.  Scott ;  but 
the  communication  with  India  was  not  then  as 
speedy  as  now,  and  the  suspense  aggravated  a  pain 
which  in  itself  was  great : — 

To  Dr.  Scott 

2  BELGRAVE  TERRACE,  BRIGHTON, 
January  18,  186T. 

MY  DEAR  Scon- — I  very  much  fear  that  I  have  lost  my 
brother.  The  telegraphic  news  from  the  Bombay  Mail  is  so 
circumstantial ;  there  is  no  other  Colonel  Temple  in  the 
Indian  army ;  the  river  Adgar  is  said  to  be  so  likely  a  place 
for  such  an  accident ;  the  people  he  was  said  to  be  with  are 
so  likely  companions — altogether  I  fear  that  the  news  is  all 
but  certain. 

The  waiting  for  details  and  for  certainty  is  very  hard  to 
bear. — Yours  affectionately,  F.  TEMPLE. 

RUGBY,  February  1,  1867. 

...  I  have  had  letters  from  India  about  my  dear 
brother.  It  was  all  true — a  mere  accident.  The  boat  ran 
on  a  bank,  then  shoved  off,  and  then  (too  late)  was  discovered 
to  have  been  damaged  and  to  be  filling.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  a  vain  sort  of  longing  that  such  a  trifling  accident 
might  have  been  prevented.  But  perhaps  it  is  all  the  more 
clearly  God's  will. 

The  blow  came  on  the  top  of  the  sorrow  caused 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  had  taken  place 
some  months  before  : — 

To  Dr.  Scott 

May  1,  1866. 

I  am  in  great  anxiety  and  more  than  anxiety  just  now. 
My  mother  is  very  ill,  and  I  fear  that  the  chances  of  her 
recovery  are  very  slight.  Day  by  day  she  becomes  visibly 
weaker ;  and  what  that  is  at  her  age,  you  know.  Last  week 
she  herself  thought  that  she  should  not  live  out  the  week ; 
one  day  she  thought  that  she  should  not  live  out  the  day. 
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But  though  that  feeling  has  passed  away  she  seems  to  me  not 
better,  but  worse.  And  the  doctor  does  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  real  hope. 

She  lingered  with  him  for  a  week  longer  : — 

May  5,  1866. 

My  dear  mother  still  lives  and  that  is  all  that  I  can  say. 
She  is  very  quiet,  perfectly  resigned,  absolutely  at  peace.  I 
feel  just  now  as  if  her  death  would  leave  me  nothing  more 
to  live  for.  But  that  I  know  will  pass  away  by  God's 
mercy. 

Three  days  later  she  died  : — 
To  Dr.  Scott 

May  8,  1866. 

It  is  all  over  and  my  dearest  mother  is  gone  away.  In  the 
last  few  days  there  was  so  little  change  that  in  spite  of 
everything  hopes  were  creeping  back  in  our  minds.  But  last 
night  about  half-past  twelve  my  sister  came  to  me  not  so 
much  alarmed  as  uneasy  at  the  tone  of  her  voice.  I  went  at 
once,  but  before  I  had  reached  the  room  she  had  lost 
consciousness,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  passed  very  quietly 
away.  I  do  not  think  that  she  herself  expected  her  death  so 
soon.  But  she  was  throughout  so  trusting,  so  loving,  so 
ready  to  be  in  God's  hands  that  I  could  not  have  wished  this 
otherwise. 

In  his  letter  telling  Dr.  Benson  of  her  death,  he 
adds  something  as  to  what  she  had  been  to 
him : — 

To  Dr.  Benson 

RUGBY,  May  8,  1866. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  call  away  my  dear  mother. 
She  died  last  night  about  half-past  twelve.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  any  one  more  resigned,  more  childlike,  more 
full  of  love  ana  trust  than  she  was  in  her  last  days.  And 
she  was  so  happy  in  the  thought  of  going  to  the  Lord  that 
I  cannot  wish  that  He  had  not  called  her  from  us.  Yet 
I  feel  it  a  very  heavy  blow.  I  have  never  been  long  parted 
from  her  ever  since  I  was  born,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years 
she  has  lived  in  my  house,  and  life  does  not  seem  the  same 
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without  her.     Very  few  mothers  can  be  to  their  sons  what 
she  has  been  to  me  — Yours  ever,  F.  TEMPLE. 

But  all  this  came  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life. 
The  incidents  which  tried  him  most  sorely  were  of 
a  different  kind.  First  among  them  was  the  storm 
about  his  participation  in  Essays  and  Reviews.  It 
was  renewed  nearly  ten  years  later  on  his  appoint 
ment  to  the  See  of  Exeter. 

The  circumstances  in  each  case  have  been  given 
elsewhere.1  Something  must  be  added  as  to  the 
genesis  and  character  of  the  book  and  of  Dr. 
Temple's  own  contribution  to  it.  On  the  former 
point  a  letter  to  Canon  Cook,  written  in  1869 
before  he  went  to  Exeter,  is  the  best  comment : — 

There  was  a  series  of  essays  published  in  several  successive 
years  called  the  Oxford  Essays.  In  that  series  I  wrote,  and 
so  did  Max  M tiller,  Maine,  etc.  It  came  to  an  end  simply 
because  it  was  intended  as  a  vent  for  what  several  of  us 
wanted  to  say,  and  we  had  no  more  to  say. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
series  (not  a  volume  only)  on  religious  subjects.  I  liked  the 
idea,  and  I  liked  particularly  the  opportunity  that  it  would 
give  for  speaking  out.  It  appeared  to  me  that  at  that  time 
there  was  prevalent  amongst  the  clergy  a  most  unwholesome 
reticence.  I  believed  that  this  publication  might  serve  to 
break  through  it.  I  knew  that  startling  things  would  be 
said ;  but  I  believed  that  it  would  be  worth  while  that  they 
should  be  said.  .  .  . 

I  asked,  before  I  agreed  to  write,  what  the  probable  line 
would  be.  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  in  the  Liberal 
direction,  but  strictly  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the 
Church  of  England.  I  made  no  stipulation  in  the  matter ; 
for  indeed  the  disclaimer  of  mutual  responsibility  which  was 
to  be  prefixed  seemed  to  me  to  make  it  unnecessary.  I  did 
not  even  ask  who  was  to  be  the  editor ;  and  did  not  know  till 
he  wrote  to  ask  me  for  my  paper.  There  was  neither  plan 
nor  organisation.  The  Oxford  Essays  had  suggested  the 
publication.  And  these  new  essays  were  supposed  to  be, 

1  See  "  Rugby"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  219-226  and  "  Exeter"  Memoir, 
vol.  i.  pp.  280-306. 
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and  as   regards  composition  actually  were,  as  independent 
of  each  other  as  the  different  papers  in  the  Oxford  Essays. 

Now,  no  one  supposed  that  these  papers  would  live.  They 
were  not  of  that  texture.  I  wrote  my  essay  in  less  than  ten 
hours :  a  man  who  was  taking  part  in  a  serious  organised 
attack  on  existing  opinions  would  have  never  dreamt  of 
effecting  anything  by  a  ten  hours'  production. 

The  relations  in  which  the  individual  authors 
stood  to  the  book  is  stated  in  the  preface  : — 

To  the  Reader 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  Authors  of  the 
ensuing  Essays  are  responsible  for  their  respective  articles  only. 
They  have  written  in  entire  independence  of  each  other,  and 
without  concert  or  comparison. 

The  Volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  received  as  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  advantage  derivable  to  the  cause  of  religious 
and  moral  truth,  from  a  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit, 
of  subjects  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  by  the  repetition  of 
conventional  language,  and  from  traditional  methods  of 
treatment. 

Dean  Stanley  when  asked  to  contribute  an  essay 
declined.  It  was  not  that  he  was  more  definite  in 
theological  view  than  Dr.  Temple — far  from  it — 
but  he  questioned  the  expediency  of  such  a  publica 
tion  under  such  conditions  and  at  such  a  time. 
Afterwards,  when  the  storm  arose,  he  threw  himself 
on  behalf  of  his  friends  into  the  fray  with  char 
acteristic  chivalry.  Dr.  Temple,  however,  was  less 
prudent.  Questions  of  the  expedient  were  never 
prime  considerations  with  him,  and  in  earlier  years 
had  even  smaller  place  in  his  mind  than  afterwards. 
He  held  himself  absolutely  responsible  for  his  own 
essay ;  for  the  others  only  in  the  limited  sense 
indicated  by  the  preface ;  from  this  position  he 
never  swerved. 

His  contribution — The  Education  of  the  World 
— was  based  on  the  supposed  analogy  between  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  life  of  the  human  race. 
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In  each  were  three  stages :  childhood  in  the 
individual  corresponded  with  the  period  in  the 
world's  history  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
youth  and  early  manhood  corresponded  with  the 
years  of  the  Lord's  sojourn  upon  earth  and  the 
generation  immediately  succeeding  it ;  full  manhood 
and  old  age  had  their  counterpart  in  the  centuries 
which  had  followed  since  Christianity  was  young. 
In  each  case  the  teacher  for  the  first  period  was 
external  authority  (that  of  legal  system  for  the  race, 
of  parents  and  governors  for  the  individual)  :  in 
each  case  the  teacher  for  the  second  period  was 
example  (the  example  of  Christ  for  the  race,  of 
companions  and  contemporaries  for  the  individual) : 
in  each  case  the  teacher  for  the  last  period  was  the 
inner  guide  (the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  speaking  by 
the  voice  of  conscience).  That  the  analogy  itself 
is  fanciful,  and  that  the  principle  of  analogy  cannot 
be  applied  in  this  positive  way,  may  be  fairly  main 
tained  ;  but  the  general  line  of  the  essay  will 
commend  itself  to  those  who  believe  in  a  gradual 
ascent  of  man,  in  accordance  with  which  he  passes 
from  a  system  of  external  to  internal  government ; 
and  it  is  the  position  naturally  taken  by  one 
who,  while  accepting  to  the  full  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  religious 
philosophy  of  Kant  and  Coleridge.  Here  and 
there  in  the  essay  were  unguarded  expressions, 
which  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  essay  been 
less  hastily  written,  nor  have  escaped  the  censorship 
of  the  author  in  later  life  ;  but  few  even  then  found 
serious  fault  with  its  teaching,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  company  in  which  it  was  found,  its 
orthodoxy  would  not  have  been  impugned. 

The  strong  point  of  the  essay  was  not  its  analogy 
or  argument,  but  the  glow  of  its  language  and  the 
beauty  of  its  tone,  which  may  well  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  paragraphs  : — 
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The  Early  Church  stands  as  the  example  which  has  most 
influenced  our  religious  life,  as  Greece  and  Rome  have  most 
influenced  our  political  and  intellectual  life.  We  read  the 
New  Testament,  not  to  find  there  forms  of  devotion,  for  there 
are  few  to  be  found ;  nor  laws  of  Church  government,  for 
there  are  hardly  any;  nor  creeds,  for  there  are  none;  nor 
doctrines  logically  stated,  for  there  is  no  attempt  at  logical 
precision.  The  New  Testament  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  two  lives — the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  the  life  of  the  Early 
Church.  Among  the  Epistles  there  are  but  two  which  seem, 
even  at  first  sight,  to  be  treatises  for  the  future  instead  of 
letters  for  the  time — the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  even  these,  when  closely 
examined,  appear,  like  the  rest,  to  be  no  more  than  the  fruit 
of  the  current  history.  That  Early  Church  does  not  give  us 
precepts,  but  an  example.  She  says,  Be  ye  followers  of  me, 
as  I  also  am  of  Christ.  This  had  never  been  said  by 
Moses,  nor  by  any  of  the  prophets.  But  the  world  was  now 
grown  old  enough  to  be  taught  by  seeing  the  lives  of  saints, 
better  than  by  hearing  the  words  of  prophets.  When  after 
wards  Christians  needed  creeds,  and  liturgies,  and  forms  of 
Church  government,  and  systems  of  theology,  they  could  not 
find  them  in  the  New  Testament.  They  found  there  only 
the  materials  out  of  which  such  needs  could  be  supplied. 
But  the  combination  and  selection  of  those  materials  they 
had  to  provide  for  themselves.  In  fact,  the  work  which  the 
Early  Church  had  to  do  was  peculiar.  Her  circumstances 
were  still  more  peculiar.  Had  she  legislated  peremptorily 
for  posterity,  her  legislation  must  have  been  set  aside,  as, 
indeed,  the  prohibition  to  eat  things  strangled  and  to  eat 
blood  has  been  already  set  aside.  But  her  example  will  live 
and  teach  for  ever.  In  her  we  learn  what  is  meant  by  zeal, 
what  by  love  of  God,  what  by  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  what 
by  endurance  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  For  the  very  purpose  of 
giving  us  a  pattern,  the  chief  features  in  her  character  are,  as 
it  were,  magnified  into  colossal  proportions.  Our  saints  must 
chiefly  be  the  saints  of  domestic  life,  the  brightness  of  whose 
light  is  visible  to  very  few.  But  their  saintliness  was  forced 
into  publicity,  and  its  radiance  illumines  the  earth.  So  on 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament  is  written,  Go  and  do  thou 
likewise.  Transplant  into  your  modern  life  the  same  heavenly- 
mindedness,  the  same  fervour  of  love,  the  same  unshaken 
faith,  the  same  devotion  to  your  fellow-men.  And  to  these 
pages  accordingly  the  Church  of  our  day  turns  for  renewal  of 
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inspiration.  We  even  busy  ourselves  in  tracing  the  details 
of  the  early  Christian  life,  and  we  love  to  find  that  any  prac 
tice  of  ours  comes  down  from  apostolic  times.  This  is  an 
exaggeration.  It  is  not  really  following  the  Early  Church, 
to  be  servile  copyists  of  her  practices.  We  are  not  com 
manded  to  have  all  things  in  common,  because  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  once  had ;  nor  are  we  to  make  every  supper  a 
sacrament,  because  the  early  Christians  did  so.  To  copy  the 
Early  Church  is  to  do  as  she  did,  not  what  she  did.1  Yet  the 
very  exaggeration  is  a  testimony  of  the  power  which  that 
Church  has  over  us.  We  would  fain  imitate  even  her  out 
ward  actions  as  a  step  towards  imitating  her  inner  life.  Her 
outward  actions  were  not  meant  for  our  model.  She,  too, 
had  her  faults :  disorders,  violent  quarrels,  licentious  reck 
lessness  of  opinion  in  regard  both  to  faith  and  practice.  But 
these  spots  altogether  disappear  in  the  blaze  of  light  which 
streams  upon  us  when  we  look  back  towards  her.  Nay,  we 
are  impatient  of  being  reminded  that  she  had  faults  at  all. 
So  much  does  her  youthful  holiness  surpass  all  that  we  can 
show,  that  he  who  can  see  her  faults  seems  necessarily  insen 
sible  to  the  brightness  of  her  glory.  There  have  been  great 
saints  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Holiness  is  as  possible 
now  as  it  was  then.  But  the  saintliness  of  that  time  had  a 
peculiar  beauty  which  we  cannot  copy  ;  a  beauty  not  confined 
to  the  apostles  or  great  leaders,  but  pervading  the  whole 
Church.  It  is  not  what  they  endured,  nor  the  virtues  which 
they  practised,  that  so  dazzle  us.  It  is  the  perfect  simplicity 
of  the  religious  life,  the  singleness  of  heart,  the  openness, 
the  childlike  earnestness.  All  else  has  been  repeated  since, 
but  this  never.  And  this  makes  the  religious  man's  heart 
turn  back  with  longing  to  that  blessed  time  when  the  Lord's 
service  was  the  highest  of  all  delights,  and  every  act  of 
worship  came  fresh  from  the  soul.  If  we  compare  degrees  of 
devotion,  it  may  be  reckoned  something  intrinsically  nobler 
to  serve  God  and  love  Him  now  when  religion  is  colder  than  it 
was,  and  when  we  have  not  the  aid  of  those  thrilling,  heart- 
stirring  sympathies  which  blessed  the  Early  Church.  But  even 
if  our  devotion  be  sometimes  nobler  in  itself,  yet  theirs  still 
remains  the  more  beautiful,  the  more  attractive.  Ours  may 
have  its  own  place  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  theirs  remains  the 
irresistible  example  which  kindles  all  other  hearts  by  its  fire. 
.  .  .  The  susceptibility  of  youth  to  the  impression  of 

1  See  "  Exeter  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  497. 
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society  wears  off'  at  last.  The  age  of  reflection  begins.  From 
the  storehouse  of  his  youthful  experience  the  man  begins  to 
draw  the  principles  of  his  life.  The  spirit  or  conscience 
comes  to  full  strength  and  assumes  the  throne  intended  for 
him  in  the  soul.  As  an  accredited  judge,  invested  with  full 
powers,  he  sits  in  the  tribunal  of  our  inner  kingdom,  decides 
upon  the  past,  and  legislates  upon  the  future  without  appeal 
except  to  himself.  He  decides  not  by  what  is  beautiful,  or 
noble,  or  soul-inspiring,  but  by  what  is  right.  Gradually  he 
frames  his  code  of  laws,  revising,  adding,  abrogating,  as  a 
wider  and  deeper  experience  gives  him  clearer  light.  He  is 
the  third  great  teacher  and  the  last. 

Now  the  education  by  no  means  ceases  when  the  spirit 
thus  begins  to  lead  the  soul ;  the  office  of  the  spirit  is  in  fact 
to  guide  us  into  truth,  not  to  give  truth.  The  youth  who 
has  settled  down  to  his  life's  work  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he 
fancies  that  because  he  is  no  more  under  teachers  and  gover 
nors  his  education  is  therefore  at  an  end.  It  is  only  changed 
in  form.  He  has  much,  very  much,  to  learn,  more  perhaps 
than  all  which  he  has  yet  learned ;  and  his  new  teacher  will 
not  give  it  to  him  all  at  once.  The  lesson  of  life  is  in  this 
respect  like  the  lessons  whereby  we  learn  any  ordinary  busi 
ness.  The  barrister,  who  has  filled  his  memory  with  legal 
forms  and  imbued  his  mind  with  their  spirit,  knows  that  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  education  is  yet  to  be  obtained  in 
attending  the  courts  of  law.  The  physician  is  not  content 
with  the  theories  of  the  lecture-room,  nor  with  the  experi 
ments  of  the  laboratory,  nor  even  with  the  attendance  at  the 
hospitals;  he  knows  that  independent  practice,  when  he 
will  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  will  open  his  eyes  to 
much  which  at  present  he  sees  through  a  glass  darkly.  In 
every  profession,  after  the  principles  are  apparently  mastered, 
there  yet  remains  much  to  be  learnt  from  the  application  of 
those  principles  to  practice,  the  only  means  by  which  we  ever 
understand  principles  to  the  bottom.  So  too  with  the  lesson 
which  includes  all  others,  the  lesson  of  life.1 

There  are  other  passages  of  power  and  beauty, 
both  in  Dr.  Temple's  and  in  the  companion  essays, 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  general  tone  of  thought 
is  often  open  to  exception,  and  in  some  instances 
the  form  of  expression  is  coarse  and  objectionable, 
and  was  owned  by  Dr.  Temple  in  letters  to  his 

1  See  Essays  and  Reviews,  "  The  Education  of  the  World,"  pp.  28-32. 
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friends  to  be  very  distasteful  to  him.1  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  outcome  of  the  book  was  to  give 
the  stimulus  of  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry  within  the 
Church,  and  though  the  Essays  themselves  were  in 
some  respects  ephemeral  productions — not  intended 
by  their  writers  to  form  part  of  the  permanent 
literature  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  touched — 
yet  the  results  were  more  far-reaching  than  was 
anticipated.  From  the  publication  of  the  volume 
may  be  said  to  date  the  general  introduction  into 
the  Church  of  England  of  the  School  of  the  Higher 
Criticism.  Judgments  on  the  book  will  differ 
according  to  the  light  in  which  that  movement  is 
regarded ;  those  who  see  in  it  little  but  evil  will 
hold  that  the  day  was  evil  in  which  it  first  was 
brought  into  prominence ;  others  who  think  differ 
ently  will  say  with  Dr.  Temple  that  on  the  whole 
the  book  did  more  good  than  harm.2 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  Temple's 
co-operation  in  such  a  book  is  complicated  by  the 
consideration  of  his  position  as  Headmaster  of 
Rugby.  "I  will  not  purchase  Rugby,"  he  wrote 
to  Robert  Lawson  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  "  at 
the  cost  of  my  right  to  think  for  myself;"  but 
afterwards  he  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  he 
had  not  pushed  his  personal  liberty  too  far,  when, 
after  he  had  become  Headmaster,  he  had  not  re 
considered  his  promise  to  write  in  Essays  and 
Reviews.3  The  Rugby  Trustees  considered  the 
question  from  this  point  of  view  : — 

To  Dr.  Scott 

The  Trustees  have  been  deliberating  whether  they  should 
dismiss  the  Headmaster.  The  Headmaster  declined  to  dis- 

1  Infra,  p.  215. 

2  Letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  October  11,  1869  :  see  "  Exeter"  Memoir, 
vol.  i.  p.  285. 

3  See  Speech  to  the  Sixth  Form  at  Rugby  School.    "  Rugby  "  Memoir, 
vol.  i.  p.  220. 
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cuss  with  them  any  question  but  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
It  has  ended  in  a  great  growl,  and  for  the  present  nothing  more. 

In  declining  to  interfere  the  Trustees  were 
mindful  of  the  precedent  which  they  had  followed, 
usefully  to  the  school,  in  Dr.  Arnold's  time.  But 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  did  not  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  Dr.  Temple  as  did  the  Rugby 
Trustees.  At  a  semi -formal  meeting  at  the 
beginning  of  February  1861,  the  Bishops  considered 
addresses  and  memorials  which  had  been  presented 
to  them  with  reference  to  such  questions  as  those 
raised  by  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  replied  to  one  of 
them  by  the  hand  of  Archbishop  Sumner  in  general 
terms  of  condemnation,1  referring  to  the  book  as  a 
whole,  without  discriminating  between  individual 
writers. 

The  Houses  of  Convocation  followed  suit,  and 
after  protracted  debates,  which  were  continued  at 
intervals  for  several  years,  appended  to  the  final 
Report,  presented  to  Convocation  June  21,  1864, 
which  singled  out  certain  passages2  for  animad 
version,  the  following  Resolutions  as  a  synodical 
condemnation : — 

That  this  Synod  having  appointed  Committees  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
volume  entitled  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  the  said  Committees 
having  severally  reported  thereon,  doth  hereby  synodically 
condemn  the  said  volume  as  containing  teaching  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  received  by  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.3 

1  See  Letter  of  Archbishop  Sumner,  Lambeth,  February  12,  1861. 
Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

2  The  following  reference  is  made  to  Dr.  Temple's  Essay  :  "  The 
Committee  regret  to  add  that  the  argument  of  the  first  essay  (pp. 
24,  25),  by  denying  the  probability  of  the  recognition  of  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord  in  the  more  matured  age  of  the  world,  appears  to  them  to 
involve  a  similar  denial  of  all  miracles  as  historical  facts :    for  it  is 
asserted  that  l  the  faculty  of  faith  has  turned  inwards,  and  cannot  now 
accept  any  outer  manifestations  of  the  truth  of  God '  "  (p.  24). — Chron. 
of  Convocation,  June  21,  1864. 

3  Chron.  of  Convocation,  June  21,  1864  (p.  1683); 
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It  was  not  until  June  21, 1864,  that  this  Resolu 
tion  was  passed  by  the  Upper  House,  and  three 
days  later  (June  24,  1864)  the  Lower  House  con 
cluded  a  well-nigh  interminable  debate  by  adding 
the  following  :— 

That  this  House  respectfully  and  heartily  tenders  its 
thanks  to  His  Grace  the  President  and  the  Bishops  of  the 
Upper  House  for  their  care  in  defence  of  the  faith,  and  that 
this  House  does  thankfully  accept  and  concur  in  the  con 
demnation  of  the  book  by  the  Upper  House  to  which  their 
concurrence  has  been  invited  by  the  Upper  House.1 

Two  of  the  writers,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Williams, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.,  were 
ultimately  brought  before  the  Court  of  Arches. 
Both  were  condemned  on  the  charge  of  denying 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was 
also  condemned  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  punishment.  Each  of  the  defendants 
was  sentenced  to  one  year's  suspension  from  clerical 
duties.  On  appeal  the  sentence  was  reversed  by  the 
Privy  Council.  It  was  not  within  the  province  of 
the  Court  to  make  any  authoritative  declaration  as 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  :  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  based  upon  the  principle  that 
the  defendants  had  not  contravened  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  as  legally  interpreted,  so  as  to  be 
worthy  of  punishment.  Some  days  after  the 
delivery  of  the  judgment  a  great  passage  of  arms 
took  place  between  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Wilberforce,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  celebrated  lawyer  made  a 
characteristically  caustic  criticism  on  the  Convoca 
tion  judgment,  of  which  document  the  Bishop  was 
the  accredited  author.  Dr.  Temple  did  not  believe 
in  the  justice  of  the  censure  passed  by  Convocation, 
but  there  never  was  a  time  in  his  life  when  he 
would  have  publicly  sneered  at  a  grave  act  of 

1  Chron,  of  Convocation,  June  24,  1864  (p.  1830). 
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ecclesiastical  authority  :  the  censure  of  the  Con 
vocation  and  the  Bishops  was  keenly  felt,  but  it 
did  not  make  him  swerve.  On  the  contrary,  so 
fully  impressed  was  he  with  the  conviction  that 
purely  ecclesiastical  tribunals  could  not  be  relied 
on  to  do  strict  justice  to  those  who  questioned 
accepted  views,  that  shortly  after  the  Essays  and 
Reviews  episode  he  joined  a  movement  for  raising 
funds  to  enable  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  Dr.  Colenso, 
whose  book  on  the  Pentateuch  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cape  Town,  to  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  his  Metropolitan  to  the  Privy 
Council.  But  he  felt  the  blow  personally  and  was 
not  without  apprehensions  for  the  school.  How 
sensitive  he  was  on  the  latter  point  may  be  judged 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  in  his  letters  to  his 
friends  he  chronicles  all  signs  of  its  continual 
welfare : — 

To  Dr.  Benson 

RUGBY,  May  24,  1861. 

The  Low  Church  folk  complain  much  that  they  do  not 
find  their  views  in  my  Discourses.  What  can  I  do  ? 

We  had  280  at  the  Communion  on  Sunday.  It  thrilled 
me  all  over. 

To  Dr.  Scott 

March  14,  1861. 

The  pressure  upon  me  is  heavier  than  ever,  and  1866  is 
rapidly  Ailing.  I  have  of  course  lost  some  names  ;  but  more 
(and  mostly  sons  of  clergymen)  come  in.  I  am  printing  a 
volume  of  sermons  which  will,  I  think,  satisfy  Parents ;  but 
not  the  Record. 

To  Dr.  Scott 

RUGBY,  May  6,  1861. 

The  Confirmation  Service  will  begin  at  half-past  ten. 
There  are  184  candidates.  I  must  try  to  persuade  the 
Bishop  to  come  every  year  in  future. 

The  sermons  to  which  he  refers  were  those  con- 
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tained  in  his  first  volume  of  Rugby  Sermons. 
They  were  his  only  reply  to  the  clamour  raised.1 

But  it  was  a  trying  time,  and  his  trouble  was 
aggravated  by  the  recurrence,  as  in  the  Kneller 
Hall  period,  of  an  attack  of  illness  brought  on  by 
anxiety. 

Harder  than  all  to  bear  was  the  pain  that  he 
knew  he  was  giving  to  his  personal  friends : 
amongst  these  Dr.  Scott  had  a  special  place,  and 
the  thought  that  he  was  grieving  him  gave  a 
special  tone  of  sensitiveness  to  Temple's  words  :— 

February  19,  1861. 

I  think  that  I  have  a  little  to  complain  of  in  your  letter, 
because  you  put  what  must  be  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  rival  friendships.  This  is 
not  a  case,  nor  am  I  of  an  age,  to  justify  me  in  putting 
myself  into  any  friend's  hands  and  doing  what  he  might 
suggest.  And  assuredly,  if  it  were  a  question  of  affection,  I 
have  never  given  you  reason  to  believe  that  I  should  prefer 
any  one's  to  yours. 

But  neither  injured  feeling  nor  ill-health  prevented 
him  from  giving  his  friend  the  following  thought 
ful  and  detailed  justification  of  his  actions.  He 
continues  : — 

This  book  which  you  call  unhappy,  an  epithet  in  which  I 
cannot  join,  is  just  entering  on  a  theological  storm.  It  is 
so  unlike  the  ordinary  teaching  of  this  country  that  it  has 
alarmed  all  those  who  cannot  distinguish  between  essentials 
and  accidentals.  The  alarm,  as  is  usual  with  theological 
alarm,  is  exceedingly  infectious.  And  very  many  who,  left  to 
themselves,  would  have  taken  the  matter  quietly  and  have 
endeavoured  by  calm  thought  to  disentangle  the  good  from 

1  It  appears  that  the  suggestion  that  he  should  meet  the  outcry  by 
the  publication  of  his  Sermons  was  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Macmillan  in  the  following  letter,  dated  March  2,  1861 :  "The  nature 
of  the  religious  training  you  give  your  pupils  at  Rugby  would  be  best 
seen  in  the  Sermons  you  address  to  them.  If  you  felt  inclined  to  make 
a  selection  from  those  you  have  preached,  and  make  a  volume  about  the 
size  of  Dr.  Arnold's  School  Sermons,  or  even  as  large  as  Dr.  Vaughan's, 
we  should  have  great  pleasure  in  undertaking  its  publication  and  count 
it  an  honour  to  do  so. 
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the  bad,  are  frightened  by  the  terrified  countenances  of  their 
friends  into  believing  that  the  Christian  religion  is  at 
stake.  .  .  .  And  till  this  storm  has  passed  there  is  not  the 
smallest  chance  of  quiet  consideration  of  the  subject. 

If  I  believed  that  the  book  had  an  "  infidel  tendency "  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  understand  the  words,  assuredly  no 
considerations  of  chivalry  or  generosity  would  prevent  me 
from  disavowing  my  sympathy  with  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
its  tendency  is  infidel,  in  the  sense  in  which  Galileo  was  an 
infidel,  in  the  sense  in  which  my  sermon  last  summer  before 
the  British  Association  was  infidel,  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr. 
Arnold  was  an  infidel.  ...  I  call  a  book  infidel  in  tendency 
if  it  tends  to  rob  us  of  the  thought  of  God  as  our  Creator  and 
our  loving  Father,  of  the  Son  of  God  as  our  Redeemer  from 
sin  and  the  power  which  upholds  all  our  religious  life,  of  the 
Bible  as  our  spiritual  guide.  But  I  certainly  do  not  call  a 
book  infidel  because  it  refuses  to  shut  up  the  discussion 
whether  the  Bible  narrative  is  in  all  parts  literally  true.  .  .  . 
Baden  Powell  is  accused  of  explaining  all  miracles 
away.  .  .  .  But  what  he  says  is  that  to  most,  if  not  to  all 
men  who  have  studied  Physical  Science,  the  miracles  in  the 
Bible  are  objects  of  faith,  not  part  of  the  evidence.  I 
believe  the  miracles  that  I  read  of  in  the  Bible ;  but  most 
certainly  if  they  came  to  me  in  any  other  book  I  should  not 
believe  them,  not  even  if  attested  by  precisely  the  same 
external  testimony.  To  me  they  do  not  prove  the  truth  of 
the  Bible,  but  are  proved  by  it.  And  how  it  is  infidel  to 
say  this  I  cannot  conceive. 

There  are  statements  in  the  book  with  which  I  very 
strongly  disagree.  One  of  the  essays  is  most  offensive  in  tone. 
But  in  dealing  with  such  a  book  one  must  deal  with  it  as  a 
whole ;  and  these  matters  of  detail  will  not  make  the  book 
either  infidel  or  dangerous.  .  .  .  But  if  it  has  the  effect 
of  permanently  lessening  your  friendship,  God  knows  that  it 
cannot  bring  on  me  anything  much  heavier  after  that. 

I  did  not  mean  to  answer  your  letter  for  some  time.  But 
I  found  myself  unable  to  wait.  Otherwise  I  am  ill  able  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  just  now.  .  .  .  But  in  another 
fortnight,  if  you  want  further  knowledge  of  my  opinions  in 
any  detail,  ask  any  questions  you  like.  I  certainly  do  not 
undertake  to  answer  everybody  ;  but  I  will  answer  you.  Only 
you  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  are  very  many 
questions  to  which  I  must  honestly  answer,  I  do  not  know. — 
Yours  ever,  F.  TEMPLE. 
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A  few  days  later  he  recurs  to  his  usual  tone  of 
affection  : — 

RUGBY,  February  19,  1861. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — When  I  wrote  last  week  I  was  very  ill, 
much  more  ill  than  I  knew.  The  fever  brought  back  symptoms 
which  eight  years  ago  made  three  London  physicians  tell  me 
that  I  could  not  expect  to  live  out  the  year ;  inter  alia,  long 
fainting  fits.  This  all  passed  off  then,  and  I  really  believe 
that  it  has  quite  passed  off  now.  But  it  rather  shook  me,  as 
you  may  suppose.  I  have  not  ventured  to  tell  my  mother  or 
sister  all  about  it  yet.  Dear  Scott,  I  feel  all  your  goodness 
to  me  through  and  through. — Yours  affectionately, 

F.  TEMPLE. 

In  his  letters  to  his  younger  friend,  Robert 
Lawson,  there  is  the  same  touch  of  affection,  with 
more  freedom.  The  difference  of  opinion  with 
Canon  Lyttelton,  to  which  reference  is  made,  was 
the  introduction,  as  in  other  cases,  to  a  fuller 
friendship  :— 

RUGBY,  March  22,  1861. 

DEAR  ROBERT — Thanks  for  Lyttelton's  letter,  which  I 
return.  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  pain  to  downright  good 
men  like  Lyttelton.  But  I  cannot  help  it.  His  letter  is 
written  in  precisely  the  spirit  against  which  I  expressly 
wished  to  protest.  My  object  in  joining  Wilson  at  all  was  pre 
cisely  to  show  men  like  Lyttelton  that  I  think  them  wrong. 

God  bless  you,  dearest  Robert.  Your  friendship  just  now 
is  more  to  me  than  I  can  tell. — Your  most  affectionate, 

F.  TEMPLE. 

To  Dr.  Tait,  then  Bishop  of  London,  his  former 
pupil  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  both  for  all 
that  he  had  done  for  him  in  enlarging  and  training 
his  mind  when  an  undergraduate  at  Balliol,  and 
also  for  the  support  given  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Rugby.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
support  was  a  supreme  influence  in  bringing  about 
the  appointment.  The  two  minds  were  cast  in 
different  moulds ;  but  Temple  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  his  senior,  which  he  expresses 
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in  a  letter  written  to  Dr.  Scott  during  the  Arch 
bishop's  illness,  on  the  eve  of  his  own  consecra 
tion  : — 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  Archbishop.  I  have  a  most  deep 
regard  for  him,  and  I  doubt  now  if  he  will  be  spared  to  us. 

It  was  with  great  pain  that  he  found  himself  at 
variance  with  Dr.  Tait  on  the  subject  of  Essays  and 
Reviews.  As  was  usual  in  his  case,  personal  regard 
gave  an  extra  touch  of  intensity  to  the  language 
which  he  used.  A  portion  of  the  correspondence 
is  given  in  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  repeat  it  here.  If  the  words  of 
Temple  found  in  the  recorded  correspondence 
sound  "fiercer"  than  those  of  Tait,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  they  were  used  by  one  who  was 
fighting  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  against  great 
odds,  in  what  was  to  him  in  some  sense  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  He  had  been  wounded  to  the 
quick  by  the  doubts  cast  on  his  loyalty  to  the 
Church  and  his  Lord  by  a  multitude  which  knew 
him  not,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  not 
receiving  all  the  support  which  he  might  have  ex 
pected  from  the  friend  who  had  first  set  his  feet 
in  the  path  of  liberal  theology.  Moreover,  his 
sense  of  justice  was  offended  by  the  determination 
of  the  Bishops  to  judge  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  in 
spite  of  the  disclaimer  of  the  Preface,  and  by  the 
concurrence  of  his  friend  in  a  condemnation  based 
on  this  principle,  after  having  told  Jowett  and 
himself  as  he,  Dr.  Temple,  believed,  that  he  saw 
nothing  in  their  own  Essays  to  condemn.  Dr. 
Tait  could  not  accept  Dr.  Temple's  interpretation 
of  what  had  passed  between  them  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  evident  that  there  was  misconception. 
Before  long,  however,  relations  righted  themselves, 
and  when  an  attempt  was  successfully  made  to 
supplement  the  condemnatory  letter  of  the  Bishops 
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by  a  synodical  declaration  on  the  part  of  Convoca 
tion,  Dr.  Tait  opposed  it  with  all  the  force  at  his 
command.  Before  the  general  controversy  closed 
the  former  headmaster  was  penning  the  following 
entry  in  his  diary  from  his  old  quarters  in  the 
Schoolhouse : — 

SCHOOL  HOUSE,  RUGBY, 
May  15,  1864. 

I  am  sitting  in  our  old  bedroom.  The  room  in  which 
Catty,  May,  Craufurd,  were  all  born.  The  room  in  which  I 
lay  for  so  many  weeks  in  helpless  sickness.  All  the  old 
familiar  sights  are  round  me,  as  fourteen  years  ago.  But 
what  changes  in  the  living  souls.  ...  I  am  going  to  preach 
for  the  first  time  in  that  chapel  for  fourteen  years  and  more. 
This  morning  I  administered  the  Holy  Communion  to  above 
230  boys.  A  noble,  cheering  sight.  O  Lord,  bless  the  work 
here.  Bless  Temple  in  his  vigorous  honest  course.  Deepen 
every  religious  impression  of  his  teaching.  Last  night  he 
addressed  the  communicants  in  chapel  with  great  earnestness 
and  plainness.1 

The  two  men,  who  more  than  once  found  their 
home  in  the  same  house  and  succeeded  each  other 
in  more  than  one  great  position,  had  become  friends 
once  more,  and  the  continuity  of  the  friendship  was 
never  again  broken. 

The  difference  with  Bishop  Tait  was  intense 
while  it  lasted,  but  being  the  result  of  divergence 
of  view  as  to  the  application  of  principles  rather 
than  as  to  principles  themselves,  it  was  soon  over. 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Scott  friendly  relations  were 
not  strained  to  the  same  extent  at  the  time,  but 
the  difference  went  deeper  and  lasted  longer, 
making  itself  felt  again  when  eight  years  after 
wards  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter  was  offered  :— 

To  Dr.  Scott 

RUGBY,  October  7,  1869. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — You  will  have  heard  that  I  have  been 
offered  and  have  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter.  I  write 

1  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 
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to  ask  for  your  affectionate  prayers,  which  you  know  that  I 
shall  much  need.  I  cannot  help  feeling  much  heaviness  of 
heart  at  going  from  here.  But  it  seemed  to  me  a  duty  to 
go. — Yours  affectionately,  F.  TEMPLE. 

This  letter  was  apparently  crossed  in  the  post 
by  one  from  Scott,  to  which  the  following  is  an 
answer : — 

RUGBY,  October  8,  1869. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — Your  letter  cannot  but  give  me  much 
pain ;  more  pain,  I  think,  than  you  know  by  a  great  deal. 
Yet  I  would  rather  have  the  pain  than  not  have  it.  You 
could  not  have  written  so  if  you  had  lost  all  care  for  me. 
And  I  would  have  your  affection  even  if  it  inflicted  the  worst 
of  all  pains  to  bear.  That  we  should  wish  each  other  success 
in  all  that  we  aim  at  is  no  doubt  impossible.  What  you 
wish  for  the  Church  and  what  I  wish  do  not  coincide,  and 
perhaps  may  never  coincide  here  on  earth.  What  seems  to 
me  supremely  right,  looks  to  you  quite  wrong.  And  this 
will  keep  us  apart,  at  any  rate  as  far  apart  as  you  think 
right.  Only,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  will  beg  for  your  prayers. 
I  will  beg  that  you  think  of  me  often,  and  often  ask  God  to 
bless  what  I  do  well  and  prevent  all  evil  consequences  of 
what  I  do  ill,  and  give  me  daily  more  light  to  see  where  I 
am  wrong  and  to  go  forward  where  I  am  right.  While  you 
pray  for  me  I  do  not  think  I  shall  quite  drop  out  of  your 
heart. — Yours  affectionately,  ever  and  ever, 

F.  TEMPLE. 

A  correspondence  follows,  revealing  difference 
of  thought  but  showing  the  unity  of  spirit  which 
lay  beneath  it : — 

October  12,  1869. 

MY  DEAR  TEMPLE — I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  the  pain 
which  my  last  letter  gave  you.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that 
there  was  anything  in  it  that  you  must  not  have  perfectly 
known  before  I  wrote  it. 

As  for  its  keeping  us  apart,  I  will  only  ask  you  whether, 
on  me  at  least,  it  has  had  that  effect  hitherto  ?  Certainly  it 
has  not  been  so  from  any  wish  or  intention  of  mine.  At  any 
rate,  you  know  that  you  have,  and  always  will  have,  my 
prayers  for  you  and  for  the  Diocese.  Though  my  last  link 
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of  connexion  with  it  was  broken  nearly  three  years  ago,  I 
have  too  many  associations  of  love  and  duty  with  it  to  cease 
praying  that  your  work  may  be  for  unmixed  good  in  it.  God 
bless  you  ! — Ever  affectionately  yours,  ROBERT  SCOTT. 

To  Dr.  Scott 

RUGBY,  October  13,  1869. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — I  was  thinking  of  writing  to  you  again, 

chiefly  moved  to  it  by  a  letter  from  ,  in  which  he 

spoke  of  "  reports  that  had  reached  him."  It  is  impossible 
quite  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  Somebody  not  long 
ago  expressed  a  belief  that  I  doubted  our  Lord's  In 
carnation.  Yet  it  so  happened  that  just  at  the  same 
time  a  young  Unitarian  who  wrote  to  consult  me  confessed 
that  he  had  always  refused  to  hear  me  preach  because 
so  many  had  told  him  of  my  "passionate  belief"  in  our 
Lord's  Divinity.  There  is  in  the  air,  as  it  were,  so  much 
questioning  and  doubting  just  now  that  it  is  quite  easy  for 
men  who  have  no  intention  to  do  so  to  misrepresent  any  one's 
opinions. 

If  your  letter  meant  that  you  feel  now  the  strong  dis 
approval  that  you  felt  nine  years  ago,  I  certainly  had  no 
reason  whatever  to  be  surprised  at  it.  If  you  have  heard 
reports  lately  which  seem  to  you  to  indicate  a  further 
divergence  between  us  than  there  was  then,  I  really  think 
that  they  are  groundless. 

It  is  certainly  with  no  pleasure  that  I  go  to  this  work  if  it 
be  God's  will  that  I  am  to  go  to  it.  I  told  Gladstone  in 
plain  words  that  I  did  not  seek  it  at  all,  and  was  quite 
content  to  work  on  where  I  was  for  another  ten  years  and 
then  go  to  a  Parish.  Last  year  I  was  told,  and  I  fully 
believed,  that  the  two  public  speeches  that  I  made  on  the 
Irish  Church  question  would  make  it  impossible  for  any 
Minister  to  give  me  any  preferment.  And  my  being  told 
so  after  the  first  speech  all  the  more  encouraged  me  to 
make  the  second.  But  I  hold  my  convictions  dear.  And 
I  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  protected,  and  that  I  have 
no  right  to  refuse  a  position  which  will  enable  me  to  protect 
them. 

I  believe  that  in  those  convictions  I  see  the  way  to  reconcile 
modern  discoveries  with  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  Gospel.  I 
have  no  right  to  refuse  a  position  where  I  can  help  forward 
such  a  purpose.  I  believe  that  this  Church  of  England  is 
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one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  God  ever  bestowed  on  any 
country.  I  see  that  it  is  fast  losing  hold  of  the  most 
powerful  thinkers  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
on  the  other.  I  believe  that  something  may  be  done  to  stop 
the  mischief.  I  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  bear  a  hand  if 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

I  say  all  this  not  to  ask  your  agreement,  but  because  at 
such  a  time  I  would  fain  be  open,  and  not  incur  a  judgment 
from  you  beyond  what  I  deserve.  Think  as  well  of  me  as  you 
can,  dear  friend.  I  am  striving  very  earnestly  to  walk  by 
the  best  light  that  God  has  given  me.  I  am  indeed. — Yours 
affectionately,  F.  TEMPLE. 

Date,  probably  October  14,  1869. 

MY  DEAR  TEMPLE —  .  .  .  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  listened  to  "  reports  "  about  you.  Do  not  think  that  I 
have  ever  doubted  of  your  faith  or  goodness.  Only  remember 
that  personal  faith  and  goodness  is  one  thing,  and  it  is 
another  that  a  loving  friend  should  be  able  to  rejoice  in  your 
becoming  a  Bishop.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  think  you 
have  identified  yourself  with  teaching  that  is  eating  the  heart 
out  of  the  faith  of  others,  even  while  you  cherish  your  own 
faith  as  your  souPs  anchor, — and  so  I  have  come  to  the  con 
clusion  which  has  not  given  more  pain  to  you  than  to 
myself.  .  .  .  God  bless  you. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

ROBERT  SCOTT. 

The  incident  ends  with  a  letter  from  Temple  : — 
To  Dr.  Scott 

RUGBY,  October  21,  1869. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — The  stream  of  letters  poured  in  upon  me 
during  the  last  week  has  been  so  overpowering  that  I  could 
answer  only  those  that  I  must.  But  I  want  nevertheless  to 
send  you  one  word  of  thanks  for  your  assurance  of  your  not 
having  been  intentionally  cold.  I  confess  that  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  thought  me  so,  and  I  am  really  very  sorry  that  I  should 
have  let  it  seem  so.  Most  certainly  I  never  felt  it  nor  any 
thing  like  it.  I  must  manage  somehow  to  see  you  more  often. 
This  cold  ink  and  paper  cannot  be  warmed,  when  there 
is  so  much  to  chill  us  that  neither  can  help. — Yours  very 
affectionately,  F.  TEMPLE. 
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Yet  the  two  friends  manage  to  throw  warmth 
into  pen  and  ink  : — 

EXETER,  January  2,  1870. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — Thank  you  more  than  my  words  or  any 
words  can  say  for  your  New  Year's  wishes.  I  enter  on  my 
work  here  with  much  anxiety,  and  with  a  great  need  of 
prayers.  The  parting  from  Rugby  has  been,  as  it  has 
happened,  a  sharper  pang  than  I  have  had  to  bear  for  many 
years,  and  I  could  not  help  bringing  here  a  very  heavy  heart. 
But  God's  will  be  done  in  all  things.  Do  not  cease  to  pray 
for  me  often.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  the  need  of 
it. — Yours  gratefully,  F.  EXON. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  old  Balliol  tutor,  Dr.  Tait,  the  friendship 
once  renewed  was  never  again  interrupted.  In  the 
following  summer  Dr.  Scott  was  preferred  to  the 
Deanery  of  Rochester.  Dr.  Temple  was  able  to 
congratulate  his  friend  with  less  reserve  than  when 
he  had  been  made  Master  of  Balliol,  and  with  none 
of  the  pain  which  Scott  had  felt  in  regard  to 
Temple's  appointment  to  Exeter  : — 

To  Dr.  Scott 

EXETER,  June  2,  1870. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  have 
had  a  token  of  appreciation,  though  I  can  well  understand 
why  it  should  be  a  struggle  to  leave  Balliol.  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  Rochester  were  farther  west  than  it  is.  It  is  even 
more  distant  than  Oxford. — Yours  affectionately, 

F.  EXON. 

PS. — The  work  here  is  very  heavy;  at  present  heavier 
than  it  was  at  Rugby. 

Very  soon  the  new  Bishop  is  recurring  to  the 
new  Dean  for  advice  on  Ritual  :— 

THE  PALACE,  EXETER, 
March  22,  1871. 

MY  DEAR  DEAN —  .  .  .  What  do  you  intend  to  do  about 
wearing  the  Cope  ?  The  Bishops  are,  I  believe,  to  meet  and 
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settle  what  they  will  do.  But  I,  for  my  part,  would  prefer 
at  once  obeying  what  appears  to  be  the  law  in  the  matter. 
How  people  can  be  so  disturbed  in  mind  about  a  dress  I 
cannot  conceive ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  so  disturbed  I 
see  no  way  to  quietness  but  simple  obedience.  Only  it  is, 
I  think,  a  thing  on  which  it  is  hardly  right  for  a  Bishop  to 
act  alone. 

He  thinks  of  the  confirmation  of  his  friend's 
daughter  : — 

March  22,  1871. 

...  I  thought  of  Lilla  on  Monday.  I  was  holding  a 
Confirmation  myself  at  Gwennap,  not  far  from  Redruth,  and 
put  her  name  into  my  prayers. 

It  will  interest  you  perhaps  to  see  the  Form  of  Confirmation 
Service  that  I  use  here. 

He  asks  that  his  nephew  John  Temple,  a  Wool 
wich  cadet,  may  visit  the  Dean  at  Rochester  and 
spend  an  occasional  Sunday  with  him.  And  there 
is  all  the  old  touch  of  intimacy  when  he  tells  his 
friend  of  his  approaching  marriage  in  1876  : — 

EXETER,  August  2,  1876. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — I  have  found  a  Wife.  I  am  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Miss  Beatrice  Lascelles,  daughter  of  Lady 
Caroline  Lascelles.  I  am  sure  you  wish  me  well.  The 
prospect  makes  me  very  happy. — Yours  affectionately, 

F.  EXON. 

The  record  of  a  lifelong  friendship  is  well  closed 
by  the  following  letter  : — 

THE  PALACE,  EXETER, 
January  10,  1885. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT — I  have  just  seen  in  the  Times  the  notice 
of  the  sad  loss  that  has  befallen  you.  I  am  old  enough  now 
to  feel  deaths  no  longer  the  terrible  wrench  they  were.  But 
yet  the  grief,  though  less  violent,  seems  deeper,  and  the 
parting  somehow  a  greater  blow.  I  know  how  you  must  feel 
it,  and  my  earnest  prayers  for  your  comfort  from  God's  own 
goodness  are  from  my  very  heart.  It  is  years  now  since  I 
saw  her  ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  her.  Her  genuineness,  her 
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directness,  her  simple  uprightness,  her  strength  of  affection, 
her  kindness — they  seem  to  me  greater  now  than  even  when  I 
was  often  with  her  long  ago.  God  be  with  you,  my  dear  old 
friend,  and  believe  that  as  for  many  years  your  name  has 
never  been  absent  from  my  daily  prayers,  now  especially  do  I 
think  of  you  and  beseech  God  to  help  you. — Yours  affection 
ately,  F.  EXON. 

But  a  more  painful  discipline  for  Dr.  Temple 
than  even  the  Essays  and  Reviews  controversy, 
with  its  interruptions  of  close  friendships,  was  the 
stir  which  arose  about  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  to  the  headmastership  of  Rugby.  The 
Trustees  of  the  school  had  forborne  to  interfere 
with  the  Headmaster  in  regard  either  to  his 
theological  views  or  his  political  action  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  they  had  become  uneasy  on  both 
subjects,  and  were  minded,  should  the  opportunity 
occur,  to  take  such  steps  as  might,  if  possible, 
dissociate  the  school  of  which  they  were  Governors 
from  that  special  liberal  connexion  which  had 
attached  to  it  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
Counter  influences  were  at  work  during  the 
headmastership  of  Dr.  Goulburn,  but  they  had 
not  sensibly  affected  the  school,  and  during  Dr. 
Temple's  tenure  of  office  it  had,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Trustees,  acquired  more  than  ever  a  party 
reputation.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion  they 
made  the  mistake  of  judging  the  scholars  from  the 
masters,  forgetting  that  there  is  a  certain  contrari 
ness  in  boy  nature  which  disposes  them  to  pull  in 
an  opposite  direction  if  they  conceive  that  the 
masters  desire  to  influence  them  in  matters  which 
do  not  properly  belong  to  their  province  ;  nor 
did  they  realise  that  the  effect  of  Dr.  Temple's 
own  influence  was  not  to  make  his  scholars 
liberals,  but — just  what  he  intended — to  train 
them  to  think  for  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the 
Trustees  acted  bona  fide,  and  consulted  the  best 
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interests  of  the  school  as  far  as  they  saw  them. 
On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Temple  their  choice 
of  a  successor  fell  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hayman— 
formerly  a  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
and  sometime  Headmaster  of  Bradfield  College— 
who  was  held  to  be  sound  in  the  faith  as  regards 
both  theology  and  politics.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
revive  the  details  of  the  controversy  which  the 
appointment  occasioned.  The  same  credit  for 
conscientious  action  must  be  claimed  for  Dr. 
Temple  after  the  appointment  was  made,  as  is 
claimed  for  the  Trustees  in  making  it.  Although 
he  believed  that  the  appointment  was  a  blunder, 
his  first  intention  was  to  follow  the  natural 
course  of  loyally  accepting  his  successor.  Subse 
quently,  however,  he  became  so  much  impressed  by 
what  he  believed  to  be  evidence  of  irregularities 
in  the  candidature,  and  of  Dr.  Hayman's  unfitness 
for  the  post,  that,  after  informing  him  of  his 
intention,  he  wrote  a  private  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  the  Trustees,  stating  his  conviction  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  school  to  prosper 
under  the  new  regime ;  and  that  so  deep  was  his 
interest  in  its  welfare  that  he  was  constrained 
to  inform  them  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
had  come.  The  counsel  was  not  taken,  and 
the  results  which  Dr.  Temple  had  anticipated 
followed.  During  Dr.  Hayman's  headmastership 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  school, 
introduced  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1868, 
took  effect.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the 
change  was  to  transfer  the  appointment  of  the 
Headmaster  to  a  new  body  of  Governors,  on 
which  educational  interests  were  more  directly 
represented ;  and  the  result,  after  several  years 
of  distressing  friction,  was  the  dismissal  of  Dr. 
Hayman  by  the  new  Governors.  The  case  was 
referred  to  litigation,  and  it  was  decided  by  the 
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Court  of  Equity  that  the  Governors  had  not 
exceeded  their  powers  in  the  dismissal  of  the 
Headmaster  without  reason  assigned.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  strictures  were  made  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  the  judge  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried,  on  Dr.  Temple's  conduct. 
Opinions  will  differ  on  the  general  merits  of  the 
case.  Judged  by  conventional  standards  his 
conduct  will  not  be  approved ;  but  he  believed 
that  the  case  had  passed  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  rules,  and  was  one  of  those  excep 
tional  cases  to  which  they  do  not  refer.  He  had 
too  sound  a  judgment  to  multiply  such  excep 
tions  ;  but  he  believed  that  now  and  again  they 
occurred,  and  when  he  conceived  that  such  a  case 
had  manifestly  arisen,  nothing  on  earth  would 
deter  him  from  acting  on  his  convictions.  The 
dark  days  at  Rugby  which  followed  the  brilliant 
headmastership  of  Dr.  Temple  passed.  He  lived 
to  see  two  members  of  his  Rugby  staff  successively 
filling  the  post  of  Headmaster  of  the  school — Dr. 
Jex  Blake,  the  present  Dean  of  Wells,  and  Dr. 
Percival,  the  present  Bishop  of  Hereford  ;  and 
when  he  died  he  had  been  himself,  for  more  than 
ten  years,  Chairman  of  the  Rugby  Governors. 

But  the  discipline  of  those  two  episodes  had 
been  severe,  and  there  was  discipline  in  what  was 
to  follow.  The  sequel  of  high  hopes  had  been  the 
failure  of  Kneller  Hall ;  trial  had  waited  upon  the 
great  success  at  Rugby ;  the  crowning  discipline 
was  to  be  the  call  to  fuller  responsibilities. 


CHAPTER     IV 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Responsibility,  a  check  and  inspiration — in  theology  (Bampton 
Lectures) — in  ecclesiastical  and  educational  policy  and 
attitude — Stability  and  restfulness. 

"  I  DID  feel  certainly  that  the  publication  of  one 
essay  amongst  others  was  a  thing  which  might  be 
allowed  to  Frederick  Temple,  but  which  was  not 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter." * 
These  words  form  part  of  Dr.  Temple's  first 
speech  in  Convocation.  They  have  been  much 
misunderstood,  and  taken  to  imply  that  he  was 
about  to  turn  his  back  on  his  own  past  and  abandon 
the  cause  of  liberal  thought.  But  they  meant 
nothing  of  the  kind;2  they  implied  that  henceforth  he 
must  think,  speak,  and  act,  not  as  one  amongst  others, 

1  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Speech  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation, 
February  11,  1870,  "  Exeter  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

2  One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  both  of  Dr.  Temple's  self- 
command  and  of  his  lasting  sympathy  with  liberal  thought  was  afforded 
by  the  Report  on  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  which  he  wrote,  when 
Bishop  of  London,  for  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1888.    It  anticipated 
conclusions  now  generally  accepted  by  thoughtful  men,  which  base  the 
defence  of  Revelation  upon  sure  foundations.     The  succeeding  Con 
ference  endorsed  many  of  these  conclusions,  but  the  rejection  of  the 
Report  at  the  time  held  back  for  many  years  a  cause  which  was  dear  to 
him,  and  he  felt  it  much.     He  knew  (as  he  told  Archbishop  Benson  on 
another  occasion,  infra,  p.  266)  how  "  to  hold  his  tongue  "  when  he 
thought  silence  right ;  the  keenness  of  his  disappointment  was,  how 
ever,  well  known  to  his  intimate  friends.     Reference  was  made  to  the 
incident  by  Archbishop  Davidson  in  the  obituary  tribute  which  he  paid 
in  Convocation  to  his  predecessor,  February  18,  1903. 
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but  as  one  in  a  fuller  sense  than  previously  above 
others ;  and  that  in  determining  whether  in  any 
given  case  it  was  his  duty  to  move  in  a  Conservative 
or  Liberal  direction,  this  consideration  must  always 
have  its  weight.  Thus  understood,  the  words  are 
a  key  to  much  of  his  life  after  he  became  a  Bishop — 
higher  position,  greater  authority,  fuller  and  heavier 
responsibilities ;  and  hence  the  need  of  calling 
into  play  all  sides  of  his  own  mental  sympathies. 
He  became,  not  a  narrower,  but  a  larger-minded 
man.  The  responsibilities  of  a  headmaster  are, 
within  their  sphere,  very  full  and  direct ;  he 
stands  to  the  young  life  confided  to  him  in  loco 
parentis.  But  the  sphere  of  responsibility  is  con 
tracted.  Few  areas  are  more  self-contained  than 
that  of  a  public  school,  and  few  individuals  more 
free  to  act  on  their  own  initiative  than  a  head 
master.  The  world  lies  outside.  A  man  of 
intelligence  and  breadth  will  take  an  interest  in 
it,  but  of  necessity  the  interest  will  be  mental 
rather  than  emotional ;  the  point  of  view  will  be 
external  and  the  attitude  critical.  And  in  propor 
tion  as  a  man's  personal  gifts  are  great,  the  isolation 
will  be  increased.  Such  was  the  case  with  Dr. 
Temple  at  Rugby.  Head  and  shoulders  above 
both  masters  and  boys,  he  was  an  absolute  monarch, 
receptive  doubtless,  like  all  the  best  autocrats, 
drinking  in  influence  and  inspiration  at  every  pore 
from  the  young  life  around  him,  but  master  of  the 
influences  even  while  he  received  them,  and  mainly 
conscious  of  responsibility  only  to  himself  and 
God. 

At  the  Education  Office  the  same  detachment 
from  the  outer  world  operated.  His  relations  to 
others  were  those  of  official  life,  and  probably  there 
is  no  class  of  men  to  whom  it  is  so  natural  to  take 
the  external  and  critical  view  as  the  permanent 
official  in  a  Government  department,  standing 
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above  the  general  public  on  a  superior  pedestal, 
without  the  check  of  the  thought  of  constituents, 
and  outside  the  immediate  control  of  Parliament. 
And  towards  the  close  of  his  time  at  Rugby  it 
was  becoming  evident  that  there  was  some  need  of 
a  steadying  influence.  It  came  in  the  form  of  the 
wider  relationships  of  Episcopal  life. 

For  as  soon  as  he  became  Bishop  all  was  altered. 
He  was  brought  into  contact  with  men  and  women 
of  every  age  and  condition  of  life.  To  all  of  them, 
in  virtue  of  the  special  character  of  his  office,  he 
had  responsibilities ;  with  some  of  them  he  could 
only  deal  on  equal  terms ;  some  of  them  were  his 
superiors,  if  not  mentally  yet  socially ;  and  even 
those  who  were  manifestly  weaker  and  inferior  had 
claims  for  different  treatment  than  would  have 
been  accorded  by  the  most  indulgent  of  head 
masters  to  his  scholars.  For  the  first  time  he  had 
to  make  proof  of  S.  Paul's  words :  "I  am  debtor 
both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barbarians  ;  both  to 
the  wise,  and  to  the  unwise."  A  Christian  bishop, 
of  all  men,  must  recognise  that  in  Christ  Jesus 
"there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female ; 
but  all  are  one,"  and  he  is  under  obligation  to  all. 

And  for  the  rest  of  his  life  Bishop  Temple  set 
himself  to  master  this  lesson.  Even  when  he  was 
building  upon  and  using  the  old  principles,  as  was 
mainly  the  case,  his  manner  of  applying  them  and 
his  methods  of  work  were  different.  At  every 
turn  it  was  necessary  to  ask,  not  only  is  the  thing 
right,  but  is  it  right  for  these  people,  at  this  time, 
and  in  this  way  ?  For  weaker  men  such  considera 
tions  often  mean  increased  feebleness :  to  the 
opportunist  they  are  a  perpetual  temptation ;  but 
to  Temple,  strong,  self-reliant,  and  unworldly,  the 
perpetual  need  of  thinking  of  others  was  a  salutary 
check.  A  man  who  could  say  of  his  own  Univer- 
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sity,  "  Things  cannot  go  on  at  Oxford  at  a  faster 
rate  than  one-tenth  of  the  velocity  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,"  might  be  good  at  speaking  the  truth,  but 
perhaps  he  could  not  always  be  trusted  to  speak  it 
"  in  love."  A  subordinate  who  could  chronicle  a 
successful  "  fencing  match  with  my  masters  "  was 
good  at  thrust  and  parry,  but  might  sometimes  be 
too  ready  to  draw  his  weapon.  The  friend  who 
could  write,  "  I  have  changed  many  opinions  within 
the  last  ten  years"  (1844-54);  "I  may  change 
many  more,  and  perhaps  back  again,  within  the 
next  ten,"  might  be  a  very  delightful  friend,  and 
ten  years  later  a  very  good  leader,  but  at  the  time 
the  Church  or  an  army  would  not  be  very  safe  in 
his  hands.  He  was  quite  conscious  of  his  own 
defects  :— 

To  Dr.  Scott 

KNELLER  HALL,  January  29,  1852. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  my  great  defect  in  writing  consists 
in  my  inability  to  enter  readily  into  other  men's  views  of  the 
thing  of  which  I  am  thinking.  I  do  not  readily  conceive  how 
it  will  look  from  their  side,  and  I  fear  it  makes  me  a  little 
inclined  to  be  intolerant  sometimes,  which  is  bad,  of  course. 

I  shall  probably  rewrite  this  production  [a  paper  that  he 
was  writing — ED.],  and,  if  you  will  let  me,  come  with  it  to  you 
in  the  summer  for  a  week.  Then  you  shall  pick  it  to  pieces. 

RUGBY,  May  7,  1860. 

You  need  not  encourage  me  to  be  obstinate  in  my  own 
convictions.  I  am  already  tempted  enough  in  that  way. 

But  Rugby  did  not  bring  all  the  needed  dis 
cipline.  It  was  in  "  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  " 
that  the  strong  man  was  subjected  to  those  checks 
which  made  his  strength  yet  more  serviceable. 
Rugby  was  a  field  in  which  strength  could  freely 
expatiate ;  it  was  charged  with  calls  which  drew 
out  the  forces  and  powers  of  the  character ;  but 
the  wisdom  which  guides  and  moderates  came  with 
a  yet  more  honourable  sphere  of  labour. 
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Nor  was  it  only  as  a  check  that  increased 
responsibilities  operated ;  they  were  an  inspiration 
which  influenced,  toned,  and  raised  the  spirit,  and 
which,  by  bringing  him  into  larger  relations  with 
human  life,  called  out  new  powers  in  him ;  they 
made  him  a  fuller  man.  Especially,  they  evoked  his 
sympathies  and  enlarged  his  heart.  And  this  con 
tinuously  and  increasingly,  as  he  was  called  from  one 
Episcopate  to  another.  At  Exeter  he  was  for  the 
first  time  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  pastoral 
life  of  the  clergy.  In  London  his  knowledge  of 
men  became  yet  wider  and  more  intimate  ;  he  learnt 
to  know  clerical  life  on  the  side  which  directly 
appealed  to  his  sympathies,  and  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  human  life  on  its  largest  scale ; 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our  great 
cities,  and  he  learnt  to  "  have  compassion  on  the 
multitude."  The  problem  was  handled,  but  not 
simply  as  a  matter  of  economics :  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Good  Shepherd  passed  into  him. 
Perhaps  none  ever  came  to  know  the  man's 
tenderness  so  fully  as  the  London  clergy.  At  his 
first  coming  amongst  them  he  seemed  to  put  on  an 
extra  amount  of  rough  clothing ;  his  raiment  was 
veritable  camel's  hair.  Dignified  clergy  went  away 
offended,  because  neither  in  public  meetings  nor 
private  interviews  did  they  receive  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  due  measure  of  attention, 
and  such  of  their  letters  as  did  not  precisely  require 
an  answer  appeared  to  go  unheeded.  But  before 
long  those  who  had  best  reason  to  know  learnt  the 
secret.  The  warm  heart  was  revealed  in  many 
different  ways,  and  the  eye  which  went  with  it  was 
penetrating,  and  the  action  discriminating  and 
wise.  Lastly,  when  called  to  the  Primacy,  Dr. 
Temple  came  into  fellowship  with  the  whole 
Church,  and  through  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions 
his  heart  went  out  to  the  whole  human  family. 
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Several  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the 
influence  upon  him  of  enlarged  responsibilities. 
One  is  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Temple's  Bampton 
Lectures.1  When  Dr.  Temple  abandoned  the 
work  of  a  tutor  for  public  life,  he  gave  up  the 
prospect  of  becoming  a  great  thinker  or  prolific 
author.  His  chief  literary  works  are  only  three — 
his  volumes  of  Rugby  Sermons,  his  Essay  on  the 
Education  of  the  World,  and  his  Bampton 
Lectures.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
each  of  these  works ;  but  it  remains  to  add  a  few 
words  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  last  The 
subject  is  the  Relations  between  Religion  and 
Science,  and  he  deals  with  it,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  scientific  expert,  but  as  a  clear-thinking 
man,  knowing  precisely  what  he  means  to  say,  and 
saying  it  earnestly,  but  with  no  waste  of  words. 
The  language  of  the  lectures  is  characteristically 
simple  and  direct,  and  there  is  no  supplement  in 
the  way  of  appendix  or  note.  The  writer  shows 
his  acquaintance  with  Hegel,  and  later  thinkers 
such  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  but  the  inspiration 
comes  from  Kant  and  Coleridge.  With  his  usual 
recognition  of  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge 
and  the  unwisdom  of  trying  to  go  beyond  them, 
the  writer  owns  the  futility  of  attempting  to  map 
out  the  exact  terms  of  a  reconciliation  between  the 
claims  of  Science  and  Religion ;  but  taking  the 
stand-point  of  a  believer  both  in  the  one  and  the 
other,  he  maintains  that  such  relations  are  possible, 
for  Science  and  Religion  are  not  destructive  and 
contradictory  of  each  other.  The  same  principles 
are  found  in  each.  The  principle  of  evolution,  for 
instance,  is  as  evident  in  the  gradual  development 
of  religion  as  in  the  age-long  process  by  which  the 
natural  world  was  created ;  the  order  and  beauty 
and  regular  succession  manifest  in  nature  can  be 

1  See  "  Exeter "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  582. 
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traced  also  in  the  spiritual  universe.  Points  in 
which  revelation  and  science  have  been  thought  to 
contradict  each  other  are  found  on  closer  study  to 
be  either  not  of  the  essence  of  revelation,  or  to  be 
due  to  a  misrepresentation  of  it ;  and  that  in  reve 
lation  which  formerly  was  held  to  be  violation  of 
law  may  one  day  be  seen  to  be  a  revelation  of  a 
higher  law ;  and  in  this  case  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  which  is  the  postulate  of  science,  will  be 
shown  not  to  have  been  broken  after  all.  But 
even  if  the  uniformity  of  nature  be  not  invariable, 
the  violations  of  the  law  are  now  owned  by  believers 
to  be  so  infrequent  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
working  postulate  upon  which  science  can  proceed. 
Thus  Religion  and  Science  can  enter  into  relations 
with  each  other ;  but  the  spiritual  is  supreme. 
The  moral  law  is  universal ;  it  is  the  fullest  and 
eternal  expression  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God, 
and  as  such  it  is  never  to  be  set  aside,  and  when 
ever  obedience  to  it  is  incompatible  with  obedience 
to  the  natural  law,  the  moral  claims  allegiance  : — 

To  bring  the  Moral  Law  under  the  dominion  of  Science, 
and  to  treat  the  belief  in  it  as  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  human  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the 
sentiment  of  reverence  which  it  excites,  the  remorse  which 
follows  on  disobedience  to  its  commands,  the  sense  of  its 
supremacy,  as  delusions.  It  is  always  possible  so  to  treat 
these  things ;  but  only  at  the  cost  of  standing  lower  in  the 
scale  of  being.1 

The  voice  within  gives  no  proof,  appeals  to  no  evidence, 
but  speaks  as  having  a  right  to  command,  and  requires  our 
obedience  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  superiority.2 

Science  ranks  high,  but : — 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  itself  God ;  nor  the  highest  revela 
tion  of  God.  .  .  .  We  know  still  that  He  is  greater  than  all 

1  Temple's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  60,  61. 
2  Ibid.  p.  47. 
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that  He  hath  made,  and  He  speaks  to  us  by  another  voice 
besides  the  voice  of  Science.1 

That  inner  voice  is  supreme,  but  it  needs  guid 
ance  and  companionship,  and  it  finds  it  in  the  Bible, 
which  is  God's  external  revelation,  as  conscience  is 
His  revelation  within  the  soul.  The  Bible  stands 
on  a  higher  plane  ;  it  illuminates  conscience,  but  it 
does  not  coerce  it.  They  are  allies,  one  of  the 
other,  interpreting  each  other,  guiding  each  other, 
and  into  both  is  more  of  God's  truth  continuously 
poured,  until  God  Himself  is  made  manifest  in 
Christ  Jesus.  He  is  the  crown  of  the  revelation 
which  God  has  given  us  in  His  Word,  and  accept 
ance  of  Him  is  the  test  of  the  perceptiveness  of 
the  soul  within.2 

Much  of  this  had  been  implied,  if  not  actually 
said,  in  Dr.  Temple's  Essay  on  the  Education  of 
the  World.  The  Bampton  Lectures,  in  a  sense, 
are  the  sequel  to  the  contribution  to  Essays  and 
Reviews.  The  Lectures,  indeed,  followed  the  line 
of  all  that  he  had  previously  said  or  written  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to  modern 
thought.  Why,  then,  was  it  that  former  utterances 
had  been  judged  unsound,  and  that  the  Bampton 
Lectures  were  recognised  as  aids  to  faith  ?  Mainly, 
no  doubt,  because  during  the  fourteen  years  which 
had  intervened  between  the  publication  of  Essays 
and  Reviews  and  the  delivery  of  Bishop  Temple's 
Bampton  Lectures,  not  a  little  of  the  teaching  for 
which  the  former  had  been  condemned  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  compatible  with  belief  in  the 
Bible  as  God's  revelation.  The  volume  had,  at 
any  rate,  rendered  this  service,  that  men  could  be 
owned  as  believers  without  being  called  upon  to 
accept  every  incident  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
literally  true,  or  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  belief  in 

1  Temple's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  32,  33. 
2  Ibid.  p.  247. 
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the  eternity  of  punishment  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  doctrine  had  been  formerly  received. 

But  the  difference  of  attitude  towards  the  two 
works  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sense  of 
fuller  responsibilities  had  exercised  its  influence. 
That  which  Dr.  Temple  now  said  was  dissociated 
from  writings  in  which  the  stress  had  been  laid  on 
the  negative  and  not  on  the  positive  side.  To 
many  readers  of  Essays  and  Reviews  it  seemed  that 
the  main  object  of  the  majority  of  the  writers  had 
been  destructive  and  not  constructive — to  state  not 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  essential  truths  of 
the  Bible,  but  what  they  regarded  as  its  imperfec 
tions — to  emphasise  the  human  and  not  the  Divine 
element  contained  in  it.  It  may  have  been  better, 
on  the  whole,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  that  the 
book  should  have  been  written;  it  was  certainly 
better,  in  the  interests  of  religious  liberty,  not  to 
require  a  repudiation  of  the  views  of  others  uncon- 
demned  by  the  Law  Courts,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  consecration  to  the  Episcopacy.  But  Bishop 
Temple  surely  judged  rightly  of  the  obligations 
imposed  by  fuller  responsibilities  in  withdrawing 
from  partnership  with  such  a  work  after  he  became 
Bishop ;  and  the  acceptance  of  his  Bampton 
Lectures  as  a  work  making  strongly  for  religious 
beliefs,  was  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  them 
he  spoke  by  himself,  and  that  his  strong  faith  could 
tell  its  own  tale. 

Another  reason  for  the  different  view  taken  of 
his  later  work  was  that  fuller  responsibilities  acted 
as  a  check  upon  unguarded  statements,  and  some 
what  altered  the  tone  of  what  was  now  said. 
Some  other  form  was  found  for  such  statements  as 
this : — 

Had  His  revelation  been  delayed  till  now,  assuredly  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  us  to  recognise  His  Divinity ;  for 
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the  faculty  of  Faith  has  turned  inwards,  and  cannot  now 
accept  any  outer  manifestations  of  the  truth  of  God.1 

Still  more  certain  is  it  that  no  such  utterance 
can  be  dreamt  of  in  connexion  with  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  as  that  with  which  he  was  credited  before 
be  became  a  Bishop  : — 

There  is  no  power  extant  which  can  alter  the  machinery 
of  nature. 

When  taxed  with  this  statement  he  could  not 
recall  having  made  it ;  but  in  case  he  had  done  so, 
he  explained  both  what  he  could  not  have  meant 
and  what  his  view  on  the  subject  really  was  : — 

To  Canon  Cook 

I  certainly  did  not  mean  that  God  could  not  interfere 
with  the  machinery,  or  that  He  could  not  delegate  or  had 
not  delegated  this  power  to  others. 

To  Canon  Cook 

A  man  who  doubts  if  God  can  work  miracles  seems  to  me 
not  really  to  believe  in  a  God  at  all.  /  have  no  doubt  at  all 
not  only  that  He  can,  but  that  He  did.  But  He  did  work 
miracles  at  the  time  when  miracles  were  the  best  mode  of 
teaching ;  and  now  that  they  are  not  the  best  mode  of 
teaching  He  does  not.  Miracles  were  never  allowed  to  be  the 
supreme  argument. 

In  writing  the  Bampton  Lectures  he  was  deter 
mined  that  no  misconception  as  to  his  meaning 
should  be  possible  in  the  future  : — 

Newton's  investigations  (he  writes)  were  unquestionably 
pursued,  as  all  true  scientific  investigations  must  ever  be 
pursued,  in  reliance  on  the  truth  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
and  yet  he  never  felt  it  the  slightest  hindrance  to  his  progress 
that  he  always  tacitly  and  often  expressly  acknowledged  that 
God  had  reserved  to  Himself  the  power  of  setting  this 
uniformity  aside,  and  indeed  believed  that  He  had  used  this 
power.  The  believer  who  asserts  the  universality  of  a  law, 

1  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  24. 
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except  when  God  works  a  miracle  to  set  it  aside,  is  certainly 
at  no  real  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  an  unbeliever 
who  makes  the  same  assertion  with  no  qualification  at  all.1 

In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that  larger  responsi 
bilities  had  changed  the  relative  order  of  things  in 
Dr.  Temple's  mind ;  the  last  was  now  first.  He 
still  recognised  the  mischief  that  might  be  done 
to  the  young  by  ignoring  new  knowledge,  and  by 
making  the  Bible  a  guide  to  truth  which  it  was  not 
intended  to  teach  ;  but  now  he  also  recognised  the 
claims  of  old  as  well  as  young,  and  of  simple  as 
well  as  learned ;  and,  while  mindful  that  God's 
revelation  would  always  show  its  Divine  origin  by 
power  to  meet  new  needs,  it  became  increasingly 
his  chief  aim  not  to  present  Christianity  in  a 
new  form  to  the  age,  but  by  contending  with  what 
was  selfish  and  sensual,  and  cultivating  concern  for 
the  weightier  and  higher  things,  to  make  the  age 
more  capable  of  receiving  Christianity. 

The  same  tendency  was  observable  as  regards 
ecclesiastical  subjects.  The  gradual  change  in  tone 
noticed  by  some  of  his  hearers 2  when  he  was  speak 
ing  about  Confirmation  and  kindred  topics,  was 
more  traceable  to  a  better  understanding  of  his 
teaching  than  to  change  in  the  teaching  itself ;  but 
still  it  was  there.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
his  views  as  to  Convocation  and  the  marriage 
question ;  he  became  more  sympathetic  with  what 
may  be  termed  the  Church  line.  As  the  life 
became  larger,  the  mind  became  larger  also ;  it 
saw  more  fully  into  the  meaning,  both  of  old 
and  new,  and  found  room  for  what  was  true  in 
each ;  above  all,  he  increasingly  desired  to  set  the 
highest  in  its  right  place. 

His  views  on  politics  were  also  influenced  in  the 
same  direction  by  the  same  considerations.  Here 

1  Bumpton  Lectures,  pp.  228,  229. 
2  Mr.  John  Shelly's  Memorandum,  " Exeter"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  497. 
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are  two  letters  relating  to  politics.  Each  has  the 
note  of  responsibility  in  it,  the  former  showing  the 
resolve  always  characteristic  of  him,  to  go  to  the 
principles  of  political  measures  rather  than  to  their 
place  in  the  party  system ;  and  the  latter  indicating 
the  final  attitude  of  his  mind  as  to  an  individual 
statesman  and  national  policy.  Never  limited  by 
partizanship  in  his  political  creed,  he  became  more 
absolutely  unfettered  as  the  responsibilities  of  his 
life  multiplied.  He  rose  into  higher  regions;  he 
thought  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  : — 

To  H.  Lee  Warner 

ST.  BURIAN  RECTORY,  PENZANCE, 
March  12,  1873. 

.  .  .  Your  bugbear,  the  Irish  Bill,1  is  out  of  the  way  by 
this  time.  I  did  not  approve  of  all  the  details.  But  I 
should  have  supported  the  Bill  if  I  had  had  the  chance. 

I  do  not  think  a  University  in  which  modern  history  is 
relegated  to  the  colleges  equal  to  one  in  which  it  is  taught 
by  University  Professors.  But  I  think  such  a  University 
might,  nevertheless,  teach  modern  history  with  great  effect. 
And  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

The  theory  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  really  is,  that  we 
are  to  back  up  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  No  mistake  can  be  greater. 
You  cannot  give  people  spiritual  liberty.  They  must 
win  it  for  themselves  or  they  cannot  have  it.  The 
fair  University  for  Ireland  is  one  in  which  the  Irish  people 
can,  if  they  choose,  and  as  long  as  they  choose,  and  in  as  great 
proportion  as  they  choose,  put  their  clergy  in  charge  of  it ; 
not  one  in  which  they  cannot  (a  purely  secular),  nor  one  in 
which  they  must,  whether  they  wish  it  or  no  (a  denomina 
tional)  ;  and  then  they  might  win  their  own  spiritual  liberty 
as  we  did  long  ago. 

To  the  Same 

FULHAM  PALACE,  S.W., 
August  16,  1886. 

...  I  am  a  little  sorry  that  you  should  feel  the  slightest 
annoyance  with  yourself  at  not  having  talked  about  your 

1  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  University  Bill. 
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political  plans,  when  last  I  walked  with  you  from  the 
Athenaeum  to  Gt.  George's  Street.  Your  reticence  was  quite 
right,  and  I  perfectly  understood  it.  You  had  made  up  your 
mind,  and  indeed  unless  you  meant  to  keep  out  of  political 
action  just  at  present  altogether,  the  time  had  come  when  it 
was  a  necessity  to  have  made  up  your  mind.  To  talk  with 
me  at  such  a  time  would  have  been  a  mistake.  I  could  not 
have  helped  you.  I  might  have  hindered  you.  In  all 
political  life  there  must  come  moments  when  a  man  not  only 
has  a  right  to  say,  but  is  bound  to  say,  "  I  can  consider  this 
question  no  more,  I  have  done  my  best  with  it.  It  is  time 
for  acting  on  my  conclusions  ;  I  am  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
consider  the  question  open,  or  to  discuss  it  with  any  one." 

The  question  put  at  the  elections  was  not  "  Home  Rule  " 
or  "  No  Home  Rule.'1  It  was  "  Gladstone  "  or  "  not  Glad 
stone."  And  on  that  question  I  was  and  am  quite  clear  on 
the  negative  side.  His  Bill  demonstrated,  in  my  judgment, 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  whom  the  solution  of  the  problem 
could  be  entrusted. 

It  is  useless  in  such  a  case  to  say  that  he  would  have 
altered,  that  he  had  practically  surrendered  his  Bill.  The 
proposals  in  it  showed  that  he  did  not  understand  the  con 
ditions,  and  to  let  him  handle  the  business  would  have  been 
fatal. 

His  Bill  degraded  Ireland  as  a  whole,  provided  no  means 
of  settling  the  inevitable  disputes  which  would  have  arisen 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  provided 
no  protection  for  Ulster  and  the  rest  of  the  minority. 
These  three  fatal  objections  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  treat 
as  matters  of  detail  to  be  dealt  with  in  Committee.  The 
proposer  of  such  mistakes  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  that 
business  any  more. 

Whatever  Home  Rule  be  conceded,  it  is  essential  that 
Ireland  should  have  her  full  share  in  the  Imperial  Legislature. 
Otherwise,  it  would  become  a  clear  duty,  incumbent  on  the 
Irish,  to  work  for  total  separation.  They  ought  not  to 
submit  to  be  a  mere  dependency  with  no  voice  in  the  councils 
of  the  world.  They  will  seek,  and  they  will  rightly  seek,  a 
Flag  of  their  own,  and  a  Foreign  Policy  of  their  own,  and  a 
name  among  the  nations  of  their  own. 

Now  in  his  secret  soul  Gladstone  would  not  object  to  this 
in  the  last  resort.  He  has  in  him  nothing  of  the  Imperial 
instinct.  He  sees  no  advantage  to  humanity  in  the  existence 
of  the  British  Empire.  He  would  have  been  glad  if  the 
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Civil  War  in  the  United  States  had  ended  in  the  separation 
of  the  South  from  the  North.  It  would  have  seemed  to  him 
a  juster  end.  So,  too,  it  would  not  really  shock  him  to  con 
template  the  loss  of  Ireland  from  the  British  Empire.  He 
does  not  feel  with  us  when  we  talk  of  our  Empire  as  a  gift 
from  God,  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Now  England  has  the  Imperial  feeling  very  strongly,  and 
will  not  part  with  Ireland  or  with  Scotland  or  with  Wales  on 
any  terms  whatever.  And  a  Statesman  who  has  not  that  in 
him  is  not  the  Statesman  that  England  can  trust. 

But  further,  whatever  Home  Rule  is  conceded  must  be 
distinctly  defined  by  Statute,  so  that  any  action  beyond  the 
defined  limits  may  be  set  aside  by  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Law.  Nothing  but  this  will  prevent  disputes  becoming 
interminable  and  intolerable.  The  powers  of  Parliament 
must  remain  undefined  ;  and  the  powers  of  all  subordinate 
bodies,  be  they  what  they  may,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
must  be  defined.  And  finally,  justice  must  be  done  to 
Ulster,  and  we  must  not  have  to  coerce  Ulster  to  submit  to 
what  Ulster  considers  an  alien  power.  Gladstone  himself 
feels  this,  but  he  knows  that  ParnelPs  followers  will  not  con 
sent,  and  that  he  could  not  carry  his  Bill  without  their  aid, 
and  he  therefore  leaves  it  out ;  in  hopes,  I  believe,  that  the 
rest  of  Parliament  will  put  it  in. 

A  statesman  who  goes  wrong  in  this  hopeless  way  is  of 
necessity  dismissed.  And  I  fear  the  Liberal  Party  will  long 
suffer  damage  from  his  action.  He  has  not  always  been  true 
to  Liberal  principles  ;  I  have  never  considered  him  true  to 
Liberalism  on  the  religious  side.  But  up  to  this  point  his 
divergence  from  true  Liberalism  has  always  been  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits  ;  and,  as  no  man  is  perfect,  it 
has  been  possible  to  condone  his  divergences  for  the  sake  of 
his  splendid  services.  We  have  come  to  the  point  at  which 
such  condonation  is  possible  no  more.  By  far  the  best  thing 
for  the  country  and  for  the  Liberal  Party  would  be  his  final 
retirement  from  public  life. 

To  the  same  tendency — the  influence  of  larger 
responsibilities — must  be  referred  his  attitude  to 
wards  education.  There  was  a  period  in  his  earlier 
years  when  he  had  looked  favourably  on  a  secular 
system.  Dr.  Jowett  used  to  say  that  in  discussions 
on  national  education  amongst  the  Balliol  friends, 
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he  took  the  religious  and  Temple  the  secular  side.1 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  to  his  sister  Netta  when  he  was 
at  the  Education  Office : — 

April  15,  1856. 

...  I  have  not  made  what  I  want  in  the  way  of 
education  quite  clear,  because  I  care  so  much  for  education 
that  if  I  can  get  it  I  do  not  care  so  much  what  it  is.  I  do  not 
believe  the  poor  trust  those  above  them  implicitly  in  regard 
to  such  matters  as  religious  education.  If  they  did  there  would 
be  no  need  of  the  withdrawal  clause.  I  do  not  believe  that 
to  leave  the  child  uneducated  is  better  than  to  give  it  merely 
secular  education.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  religious 
education  given  in  schools  is  so  thin,  so  worthless  in  com 
parison  with  their  being  educated  at  all,  that  though  I  desire 
to  have  it  I  cannot  lay  much  stress  upon  it.  The  education 
which  I  care  for  is  that  which  strengthens  the  character, 
not  that  which  teaches.  And  all  my  experience  tends  to 
this,  that  the  education  which  strengthens  the  character  is, 
as  our  schools  are  constituted,  not  the  religious  but  the  secular. 
The  only  true  religious  education  of  the  great  mass  must  be 
given  at  home,  so  that  in  plain  words  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
distinction  between  clever  and  good  which  you  draw ;  not, 
that  is,  in  school  education.2  ...  I  am  not  sure  that  if  I  were 
a  clergyman  in  a  living  I  should  not  try  to  set  the  example  of 
setting  up  secular  schools  in  my  parish.  I  prefer  the  other 
plan,  not  because  I  think  it  better  in  itself,  but  because  I 
think  the  clergy  will  work  it  better.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  establishment  of  secular  schools  would  not  diminish  the 
religious  teaching  one  iota.  You  would  have  the  Friday 
school  instead  of  the  present  Sunday  school,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  the  Friday  school  would  do  quite  as  much  as 
the  present  week-day  school  in  religious  teaching.  In  a  very 
great  number  of  parishes  the  clergyman  would  give  up  the 
whole  of  Friday  to  that  work  alone,  and  his  regular  work  so 
spent  would  outweigh  that  of  a  good  many  schoolmasters. 
Again,  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  upper 
classes  show  their  religious  instinct  by  always  preferring  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  kept  by  clergymen.  It  is 
not  religion  but  respectability  for  which  they  consider  the 

1  Memorandum  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
2  Part  of  this  letter  is  apparently  missing. 
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clerical  title  to  be  a  guarantee.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  upper  classes  when  dissenters  have  no  feeling  of  the 
sort  about  the  dissenting  ministers.  As  to  striving  for  the 
best,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  honest  to  conceal  that  I  do  not 
think  the  best  so  very  much  better  than  the  second  best.  And 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  in  striving  for  the  best  we 
may  get  the  worst.  You  are  mistaken,  too,  in  supposing 
that  any  one  would  be  so  silly  as  to  require  a  promise  from  a 
schoolmaster  not  to  touch  on  religious  subjects.  A  secular 
system  would  not  involve  anything  of  that  kind.  It  would 
simply  be  an  understood  thing  that  religious  teaching  was 
not  the  schoolmaster's  business.  He  would  not  be  allowed  to 
put  a  religious  lesson  on  his  time-table,  but  he  would  make 
no  promise  never  to  speak  of  such  subjects.  You  find 
difficulty  in  following  the  public  movements  in  matters  of 
this  kind  because  you  do  not  see  that  good  men  are  on  the 
whole  not  very  far  apart  in  their  aims.  You  are  naturally 
a  little  of  an  alarmist,  and  think  that  this  course  and 
that  course  lead  to  tremendous  consequences.  Depend 
upon  it  that  is  not  so.  The  issues  of  these  matters 
are  in  higher  hands.  A  nation  takes  a  wrong  step  when  it 
falls  away  from  its  own  deep  convictions ;  not  when  in  a 
matter  where  the  best  men  are  divided,  and  not  very 
unequally  divided,  it  chooses  one  course  or  another.  Secular 
schools  in  England  would  not  be  irreligious  ;  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  on  the  whole  they  and  the  system  connected 
with  them  would  not  be  more  religious  (in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  word)  than  the  denominational.  And  denominational 
schools  on  the  whole  will  not  be  very  religious ;  not,  to  tell 
the  truth,  so  religious  as  I  should  wish  them.  I  respect  the 
feeling  which  makes  England  shrink  from  secular  schools  ;  but 
I  cannot  reverence  what  is  so  mere  a  sentiment.  The  sight 
of  a  secular  system  working  by  the  side  of  the  correlative 
religious  system  would  dispel  the  whole  feeling  in  a  year. 
Try  to  feel  a  little  more  calmness,  a  little  more  confidence  in 
general  good  sense,  a  little  more  belief  that  God  governs  the 
issues,  and  you  would  find  it  easier  to  see  what  we  are  all 
doing. 

But  Rugby  and  still  more  his  experiences  as 
a  Bishop  changed  his  view.  It  was  not  that  to 
the  very  last  he  would  have  said  that  secular 
education  is  worse  than  no  education ;  but  when 
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brought  face  to  face  as  a  Bishop  with  the  clergy 
and  all  classes  of  society  he  learnt  to  be  more  fully 
sensible  of  the  needs  of  the  latter  and  of  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  the  former.  It  is  striking 
to  note  the  effect  produced  upon  him  in  this 
connexion  from  the  very  first  by  his  experiences 
in  confirming.  At  those  times  he  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  young  life  ;  he  saw  it  individually  at  a 
moment  when,  for  good  or  evil,  it  speaks  out  very 
plainly.  As  might  be  imagined,  and  as  those  who 
are  able  to  recall  the  scenes  recollect,  he  watched 
intently  and  was  profoundly  stirred.  His  first 
round  of  Confirmations  in  the  Exeter  Diocese 
coincided  with  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Forster's  Bill 
in  1870,  and  in  his  first  educational  speeches1  he 
brought  the  two  things  together,  and  said  that  the 
strongest  impression  made  upon  him  as  he  had 
looked  at  the  dull  and  puzzled  faces  of  many  of  the 
candidates  was  the  need  of  a  higher  standard  of 
education  to  enable  them  to  apprehend  religious 
teaching.  He  desired  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
to  go  hand  in  hand.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
thinking  about  making  good  young  churchmen — 
that  thought  was  hardly  "  in  it,"  it  was  swallowed 
up  in  something  larger,  which  became  larger  and 
larger  every  year  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  more  he 
saw  of  all  classes  and  ages.  "  It  is  not  knowledge 
chiefly  but  character  that  England  wants "  ;  this 
was  still  increasingly  his  plea  ;  but  he  sees  more 
clearly  than  in  earlier  days  that  the  formation  of 
character  is  bound  up  with  the  religious  ordering  of 
national  education.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
much  as  he  had  done  for  religious  education  before, 
his  absolute  devotion  to  it  dates  from  the  time  of 
his  becoming  a  bishop.  And  through  and  in  this 
work  he  learnt  better  to  know  the  clergy.  He  had 
not  really  learnt  to  know  them  at  the  Education 

1  See  "Exeter  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  343,  344. 
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Office ;  they  do  not  show  their  best  side  to  the 
education  official.  It  is  not  when  foraging  for 
supplies  and  extracting  grants  of  public  money  for 
their  schools  that  they  do  most  to  commend  them 
selves,  and  they  will  not  go  for  a  good  character  in 
the  direction  of  Whitehall.  But  the  Bishop  learnt 
to  know  them  in  a  different  way  from  the  inspector. 
The  following  letters  show  what  he  was  for  their 
schools,  and  how  his  care  for  the  schools  first  gave 
them  insight  into  his  care  for  all  their  work,  and 
drew  their  hearts  together.  The  letters  fit  in  with 
the  final  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  his  last 
effort  in  the  cause  which  he  greatly  served.  The 
interview  to  which  they  allude  was  indeed  a  kind  of 
prelude  to  it ;  it  took  place  on  the  same  day  :— 

To  Archdeacon  Sandford 

BISHOPSCOURT,  AUCKLAND, 
July  1,  1904. 

MY  DEAR  Sin — Great  pressure  of  work  has  hindered  me 
from  earlier  carrying  out  my  intention  of  forwarding  you  the 
enclosed.  Were  it  not  for  the  hurry  of  catching  the  mail,  I 
could  search  out  another  letter  from  "  the  great  Archbishop  " 
anent  my  accepting  this  See.  But  I  quite  recollect  its  pur 
port  :  "  You  have  to  go,  and  I  greatly  sympathise  with  you. 
Come  over  to  Lambeth  and  see  me."  I  went  to  luncheon 
there  the  very  day  he  collapsed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
left  him  to  have  a  rest  in  the  drawing-room  before  going  to 
the  House  ;  I  can  hear  him  now  saying  his  last  words  to  me : — 
"  Well,  good-bye  ;  God  bless  you.  You  must  go.  I  want  to 
consecrate  you  myself;  but  I  don't  think  they  (N.Z.  Canons) 
will  let  me ;  but  Til  try.  When  the  December  mail  comes 
in,  bring  the  letters  down  to  Canterbury,  stay  with  us  there, 
and  we'll  talk  it  over  again. "  I  went  to  Canterbury :  it  was 
to  his  funeral.  In  the  summer  of  1902  he  preached  in  my 
London  church  for  the  schools.  One  of  my  young  men  took 
down  the  sermon,  and  I  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Temple.  It  was  just 
like  a  bit  of  S.  John's  Epistles.  I  shall  never  forget  its 
tenderness.  In  the  vestry  afterwards,  he  tenderly  blessed  my 
school  Headmaster.  When  I  went  to  S.  Stephen's,  Padding- 
ton,  the  schools  were  shocking  and  were  rightly  condemned. 
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The  Bishop  (then)  got  my  letter,  about  a  meeting  to  try  to 
save  the  position,  on  May  17.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  he 
wrote  the  enclosed.  I  always  say  we  built  schools  costing 
^11,000  on  the  foundation  of  his  letter.  Please  return  it. 
I  treasure  it. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  May  18,  1895. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  NELIGAN — I  hope  your  parishioners  will  come  to 
a  right  decision  concerning  your  Schools  on  Friday  next.  It  is 
of  the  very  gravest  importance  to  maintain  all  the  Church  Schools 
we  have  got,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  parishes  in  which  the 
schools  stand,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  Church  and  Country. 
Religious  education  can  be  maintained  in  this  day,  as  in  former 
days,  by  one  thing  and  one  thing  only,  and  that  is  the  self- sacri 
fice  of  religious  people.  We  cannot  uphold  a  strong  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  religious  instruction  unless  we  are  ready  to 
pay  largely  for  upholding  it.  And  if  religious  people  do  not  care 
enough  for  it  to  do  that,  other  people  will  assuredly  be  ready 
enough  to  let  the  whole  thing  go  ;  Board  Schools  do  not  give  the 
best,  but  they  do  give  some  religious  instruction ;  but  they  will 
not  long  continue  to  do  so  if  the  Schools  which  make  that  the 
first  consideration  are  all  given  up.  For  the  sake  of  our  Country's 
future  make  every  effort  to  maintain  our  Church  Schools. — Yours 
faithfully,  F.  LONDIN  : 

I  think  I  was  one  of  the  youngest  Incumbents  in  London 
then.  There  were  big  difficulties  in  the  parish ;  on  two  or 
three  occasions  I  had  to  telegraph  to  the  Bishop  for  interviews 
on  the  difficulties,  besides  many  letters.  He  always  saw  me, 
went  into  the  points,  and  then  used  to  tell  me  what  to  do 
thus :  "  You  can  go  back  and  say,  the  Bishop  of  London  told 
you  to  do  "  so  and  so.  Once  I  remember  saying,  ;<  What  am 
I  to  do  in  this  matter,  my  lord  r  "  and  he  replied,  "  You're  to 
do  nothing,  and,  if  any  one  asks  you  why  you  don't  take 
action,  say  the  Bishop  of  London  told  you  to  do  nothing." 
I  could  cover  pages  with  stories  of  his  goodness  to  me  and 
mine ;  his  solid  backing-up  of  a  young  incumbent  in  difficult 
places;  his  tenderness  always;  but  time  for  closing  is  at 
hand.  I  have  the  reproduction  of  Herkomer's  picture  of  him 
in  my  study  here,  and  love  to  look  at  it.  I  can  recollect  him 
as  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  Lambeth  when  I  said  to  him, 
"  If  I  can  ever  be  to  my  Clergy  in  N.Z.  what  you  have  been 
to  me,  it  will  be  because  of  your  dealing  with  me  and  teach 
ing."  He  just  said  gently,  "God  bless  you." — Yours  faithfully, 

M.  R.  AUCKLAND. 
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Bishop  Temple  gave  proof  that  the  responsibili 
ties  of  a  new  office  had  deepened  his  interest  in  the 
religious  side  of  secondary  no  less  than  elementary 
education.  In  this  case  also  he  used  to  refer  to 
Confirmation  experiences.  When  he  came  to 
Exeter  in  1894  to  inaugurate  an  association  for 
promoting  religious  education  in  secondary  schools, 
he  based  his  remarks  largely  on  information  given 
him  by  the  clergy,  that  in  preparing  their  candidates 
they  often  found  that  the  children  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  had  not  been  as  carefully  and 
fully  taught  as  the  children  of  the  poor.1  At  a 
later  date  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com 
mittee  appointed  by  Convocation  in  1896  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  secondary  education 
in  its  religious  connexion ;  and  eventually,  when 
Archbishop,  he  accepted  the  post  of  President  of 
the  Church  Central  Council  of  Secondary  Educa 
tion  established  as  the  outcome  of  that  Com 
mittee.  The  Council  was  intended  to  be  the 
accredited  organ  of  the  Church  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  and  as  such  was  brought  into  connexion, 
by  representation,  with  the  Universities  and  Public 
Schools  as  well  as  the  several  Dioceses.  The  in 
augural  meeting  was  held  in  the  Church  House, 
Westminster,  on  January  18,  1899,  under  the  pre 
sidency  of  Archbishop  Temple.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  was  also  present,  and  a  large  number  of 
Bishops  and  members  of  both  Convocations  and 
the  Lay  Houses,  together  with  others  interested  in 
education.  The  Archbishop  wrote  a  special  pastoral 
letter  recommending  the  establishment  of  Diocesan 
Associations  in  affiliation  with  the  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  work  locally.  His  desire 
was  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  teachers  and  parents, 
and  to  permeate  the  Church  with  something  of  the 
same  interest  in  the  religious  side  of  secondary 

1  "Exeter"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  604. 
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education  as  had  worked  powerfully  in  primary 
schools.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  its  committees,  and 
the  day  on  which  he  presided  for  the  last  time 
(July  11,  1902)  as  President  of  a  joint  session  of 
the  two  Convocations  with  the  Lay  Houses  was 
closed  by  his  attendance,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  at  a  united  meeting  of  the  Secondary  Educa 
tion  Councils  of  the  two  provinces. 

But  the  interest  in  education  was  as  comprehen 
sive  as  ever ;  he  was  as  staunch  a  supporter  as  in 
the  old  days  of  the  whole  cause — the  secular  no  less 
than  the  religious  side — the  counsel  as  sage  and 
the  tone  as  healthy  and  liberal.  While  Bishop  of 
London  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Com 
mittee  of  the  National  Society ;  he  was  special 
adviser  of  Archbishop  Benson  in  all  educational 
matters,  and  presided  over  the  committee  appointed 
by  him,  1893-94,  to  make  proposals  satisfactory 
to  voluntary  schools  for  the  settlement  of  the 
education  question.  The  report  of  this  committee, 
of  which  the  main  suggestion  was  that  the  State 
should  undertake  the  payment  of  the  teachers  in 
elementary  schools,  was  written  by  himself.  But 
he  gave  his  aid  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  Church.  Thus,  as  noted  in 
the  complete  Edition  of  the  Memoirs,1  he  gave  evi 
dence  before  the  Commissions  appointed,  1889-1894, 
for  the  creation  of  a  teaching  University  for  London 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Elementary  Education  appointed  in  1888.2  He 
was  obliged  to  decline  a  seat  on  the  Royal  Com 
mission  on  Secondary  Education  appointed  in  1894, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined.3  The 
following  letter,  for  which  the  Editor  is  indebted 
to  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Chairman  of  the 

1  "  London  "  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73-80.  2  Ibid.  p.  80. 

3  "  Exeter  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
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Commission,  is  a  useful  supplement  to  Mr.  Roby's 
account  of  Dr.  Temple's  services  on  the  previous 
Commission  of  1865,  and  carries  on  the  record  of 
his  former  connexion  with  the  national  side  of 
secondary  education  to  its  close: — 

54  PORTLAND  PLACE,  W., 
July  10,  1905. 

MY  DEAR  SANDFORD — The  progress  made  in  the  work  of 
reorganising  and  developing  Secondary  Education  in  England 
— a  work  still  far  from  completed — dates  its  beginning  from 
the  appointment  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of 
1865-68. 

Of  that  Commission  Dr.  Temple,  then  Headmaster  of 
Rugby,  was  the  life  and  soul.  He  supplied  the  leading  ideas 
which  guided  it,  and  I  believe  that  he  wrote  the  larger  part 
of  the  Report,  a  report  which  still  stands  out  among  documents 
of  that  kind  as  singularly  clear,  cogent  and  vigorous,  admir 
able  in  style  as  well  as  in  arrangement.  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  who  conducted  the 
inquiry  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  all  looked  to 
him  as  the  Commissioner  who  best  understood  the  subject 
and  most  closely  followed  the  facts  we  collected.  He  used  to 
read  our  reports  with  great  care,  and  I  recall  an  instance  in 
which,  thinking  that  a  statement  I  had  made  regarding  the 
so-called  Conscience  Clause  might  be  misconstrued,  he  wrote 
me  a  long  letter  suggesting  a  modification  in  what  I  had  said, 
the  propriety  of  which  I  saw  at  once.  Many  years  later,  in 
1894,  I  was  chairman  of  another  Royal  Commission  ap 
pointed  to  carry  on  the  work  and  deal  with  branches  of  it 
which  the  legislation  of  1869  and  subsequent  sessions  had  left 
untouched.  This  "Secondary  Education  Commission" 
hesitated  to  ask  him  to  help  us  by  coming  to  give  evidence, 
for  we  knew  how  pressed  he  was  by  his  duties  as  Bishop  of 
London.  However  we  did  ask  him.  He  responded  at  once 
in  the  promptest  way,  and  gave  us  evidence  which  occupied  a 
whole  sitting  and  which  we  found  most  valuable.  Many  years 
had  passed  since  he  had  been  directly  concerned  with  most  of 
the  matters  on  which  we  questioned  him.  But  he  spoke  as  if 
he  had  been  constantly  occupied  with  them.  He  seemed  to 
carry  the  Report  of  1868  in  his  head,  and  discussed  the  points 
it  had  raised  with  as  much  ease  and  freshness  of  knowledge 
as  if  he  had  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  during  the  twenty- 
six  years  that  had  elapsed.  Upon  such  topics  as  the  proper 
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mode  of  constituting  local  educational  authorities,  upon  the 
provision  of  Exhibitions,  upon  the  relations  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  education,  and  of  the  so-called  Higher  Grade 
Elementary  Schools  to  the  cheapest  class  of  Secondary  Schools 
(the  third  grade  schools  of  the  report  of  1868),  he  was  per 
fectly  at  home.  We  put  to  him,  among  other  things,  the 
question  of  undenominational  religious  education  and  re 
ligious  teaching  generally  in  Secondary  Schools,  and  that  of 
clerical  restrictions  on  headmasterships.  On  both  points  he 
spoke  with  perfect  frankness,  expressing  his  own  views 
(eminently  liberal  views)  without  any  thought  of  how  those 
views  might  be  regarded  by  any  section  of  opinion,  political 
or  ecclesiastical.  He  left  us  full  of  admiration  for  the  clear 
ness  and  force  of  his  mind,  and  its  faculty  of  grappling 
quickly  with  any  point  placed  before  it.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  lost  any  of  the  vigour,  or  any  of  the 
interest  in  education,  which  he  had  shown  in  the  days  when 
he  was  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  leading  the  educational  re 
formers  of  a  generation  from  which  few  but  he  had  survived. 
— Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely,  JAMES  BRYCE. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  1883,  will  also 
be  found  useful  as  illustrating  the  line  which  Dr. 
Temple's  mind  followed  as  to  the  development  of 
educational  system.  It  is  a  shrewd  forecast  of 
future  settlements : — 

PORT  ELIOT,  ST.  GERMANS,  CORNWALL, 
September  22,  1883. 

MY  DEAR  ACLAND  l — I  return  Thompson's  letters  and  the 
other  papers. 

His  idea  is,  I  think,  not  at  all  a  bad  one,  but  I  fear  some 
what  difficult  to  work. 

Will  the  Schools  accept  the  proposed  inspection  ? 

The  public  in  general  know  so  little  what  a  School  can  do 
and  cannot  do  that  even  a  first-rate  School  would  have  some 
reason  to  fear  the  result  of  a  perfectly  just  and  full  report. 
A  first-rate  School  is  inspected  and  gets  a  just  report ;  in 
competition  with  it  a  thoroughly  bad  School  refuses  inspection. 
The  public  will  assuredly  believe  that  the  bad  School  is  the 
better  of  the  two.  They  will  refuse  to  believe  that  a  School 
can  be  a  really  good  School  which  does  so  little  as  the  report 

1  The  present  Sir  C.  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  son  of  the  Archbishop's 
old  friend. 
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shows  the  good  School  to  do.  The  inspector  may  of  course 
report  not  facts  but  opinions ;  but,  if  so,  he  will  be  fiercely 
assailed  by  those  whose  work  he  condemns,  and  without  going 
into  details  of  fact  will  find  it  hard  to  defend  himself. 

This  difficulty  is  a  serious  one.  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
judicious  inspector  may  overcome  it  in  course  of  time.  He 
may  make  it  his  aim  not  so  much  to  test  the  Schools  and 
drive  the  bad  ones  out  of  existence,  as  to  advise  the  Schools 
and  gradually  to  bring  all  to  a  higher  level.  A  good  many 
will  then  welcome  his  visits. 

But  in  the  next  place  who  will  pay  for  this  inspection  ? 
The  Schools  ought  to  pay.  But  they  will  be  very  unwilling 
to  do  so.  It  is  difficult  to  get  parents  to  pay  what  is  needed 
for  teaching,  and  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  pay 
what  more  is  needed  for  examining.  Examining  is  a  kind, 
and  a  valuable,  I  may  say  an  essential  kind,  of  teaching ;  and 
the  money  paid  for  it  is  well  spent,  quite  as  well  spent  as  the 
money  spent  for  teaching,  if  not  better.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  the  parents  to  see  this.  To  ask  schoolmasters  to  pay 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  is  to  ask  much ;  and  to  ask  parents 
to  add  examination  fees  to  the  present  tuition  fees  is  to  ask 
very  much.  The  expense  is  a  real  difficulty.  The  School 
examination  system  of  the  Universities  finds  the  expense  an 
obstacle  to  its  acceptance  in  the  highest  grade  of  Schools ; 
how  much  more  in  the  lower. 

These  two  difficulties  were  the  reasons  why  your  Father 
and  I,  when  we  applied  to  the  Universities  twenty-six  years 
ago  to  begin  the  Local  Examinations,  were  compelled  to 
propose  an  examination  of  Scholars  and  not  an  examination 
of  Schools.  We  knew  we  should  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
scholars  to  our  proposed  examinations  ;  we  feared,  and  I  think 
rightly  feared,  we  should  not  get  a  sufficient  number  of  Schools. 

But  we  did  nevertheless  look  forward  to  the  day  coming 
when  we  could  have  Schools,  and  not  Scholars  only,  examined. 
Perhaps  it  has  come.  At  any  rate  any  who  are  willing  to 
try  should  be  encouraged. 

One  thing  would  encourage  it  much.  Do  not  try  to  pay 
for  the  examination,  nor  for  the  inspection.  The  Schools 
ought  to  pay  for  it,  and  can.  But  offer  a  few  Exhibitions 
yearly  for  competition  to  those  Schools  and  to  those  only  that 
admitted  the  Inspectors.  Let  the  County,  by  a  well-chosen 
Committee,  appoint  the  Inspectors,  and  let  them  subscribe  to 
keep  going  a  fair  number  of  Exhibitions.  I  think  this  plan 
might  work. 
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With  regard  to  the  Endowed  Schools,  I  do  not  think  they 
can  do  what  Thompson  believes.  They  are  too  unevenly 
distributed.  But  they  could  do  more  than  they  are  doing. 
But  they  will  not  do  real  good  except  under  strong  local 
control  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  above  petty  jobs  and 
petty  interests.  A  County  Board  might  handle  them  well ; 
but  while  you  have  nothing  between  a  set  of  Trustees  for  a 
little  town,  and  a  Central  Office  in  London,  we  have  little 
chance  of  doing  much. 

Perhaps  when  County  Boards  are  established  for  County 
business  generally,  each  County  Board  might  be  empowered 
to  appoint  an  Educational  Committee  for  the  County.  Such 
a  Committee  would  have  real  power,  and  might  do  much. — 
Yours  ever,  F.  EXON. 

Dr.  Temple's  educational  views  were  modified 
and  changed  by  larger  responsibilities ;  but  the 
expression  of  them  was  essentially  true  to  the 
principle  from  which  he  started.  He  had  no  belief 
in  an  attempt  to  string  up  every  one  to  the  same 
pitch  of  intellectual  attainment — individual  powers 
differed,  and  it  was  a  mistake  "  to  educate  any  one 
beyond  his  brains " ;  but  he  desired  that  good 
mental  training  should  be  offered  to  all,  and  that 
special  opportunities  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  could  profit  by  them.  His  own  personal 
experience  made  him  a  firm  believer  in  the  good 
which  came  through  the  discharge  of  parental 
responsibility,  and  he  had  no  wish  that  the  State 
should  relieve  parents  of  their  obligations  in  this 
respect  (he  accepted,  but  he  never  loved,  the  principle 
of  free  education) ;  but  he  believed  that  the  State 
should  give  aid  to  parents  as  far  as  it  was  needed  ; 
and  he  held  it  to  be  a  special  prerogative  of  the 
English  Church,  with  the  tradition  and  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  behind  and  in  her,  to  co-operate  with 
the  State  in  this  matter  and  thus  to  afford  to  each 
individual  the  power  of  rightly  governing  his  own 
life. 

In  carrying  out  this  work  the  special  charge  of 
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the  Church  was  the  religious  training,  and  in  fulfil 
ling  it  he  desired  that  the  Church  should  recognise 
to  the  full  the  natural  relationship  of  the  parent. 
At  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  been  more  or  less 
favourable  to  the  comprehensive  system  of  religious 
instruction  which  teaches  religion  but  avoids  con 
troverted  points ; *  but  as  time  went  on  he  was 
drawn  increasingly  to  the  conviction  that  different 
religious  bodies,  as  representing  the  parents,  must 
have  opportunities  to  provide  religious  instruction 
in  accordance  with  their  own  tenets.  This  was  no 
retrograde  mental  step,  but  the  conclusion  of  a 
larger  liberalism,  well  expressed  in  the  words  which 
he  used  in  regard  to  the  proposed  charter  for 
Gresham  University  :— 

The  inclusion  of  denominational  colleges  in  an  unde 
nominational  University  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  develop 
ment  of  Liberal  principles  in  application  to  education.  The 
true  advancement  of  Liberal  principles  is  not  to  exclude  from 
national  purview  the  most  important  of  all  possible  subjects, 
but  to  reconcile  the  inclusion  of  such  subjects  with  strict 
justice  to  all.2 

These  words  were  written  with  reference  to 
arrangements  for  University  education,  but  the 
principle  applies  to  all  branches  of  education 
equally.  Dr.  Temple  knew  that  the  methods  of 
applying  them  would  vary  from  time  to  time,  and 
for  this  reason  he  never  expected  legislative 
measures  to  look  very  far  ahead ;  he  was  ready  to 
take  them,  if  fairly  satisfactory,  for  the  time,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  them ;  but  principles  were 
permanent,  and  for  these,  as  he  had  worked  them 
out  in  the  experience  of  life,  he  was  prepared 
unswervingly  to  contend. 

Responsibility     deepened    and     enlarged     Dr. 

1  See  letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  July  14,  1849,  p.  157. 

2  Letter    of   Bishop    of   London  to    C.    S.    Roundell,    Esq.      See 
Appendix  B  of  the  "  London  "  Memoir,  p.  203. 
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Temple's  thought  and  character,  but  it  did  not 
make  him  over  anxious  or  bring  any  restlessness 
into  his  life.  He  became,  indeed,  more  silent  than 
he  had  been  in  the  old  times,  partly  because  silence 
was  restful  and  partly  because  it  was  safe.  "  I  am 
so  fully  surrounded  with  confidences  on  all  sides 
that  I  can  hardly  speak  at  all  on  the  bigger  subjects 
in  ordinary  conversation,"  he  said  when  Arch 
bishop  to  a  friend  who  asked  him  a  question  about 
some  matter  of  public  interest.  Except  on  rare 
occasions,  when  his  heart  was  opened  to  a  few  close 
friends  who  had  gathered  round  him,  his  talk  in 
later  years  was  on  lighter  subjects — the  things 
which  cheer  life,  not  those  which  fill  it ;  it  was 
harder  to  evoke  that  interchange  of  mind  which 
made  Jowett  delight  in  Temple's  conversation 
"  more  than  in  that  of  any  other  man  "  ; l  but  he  was 
never  manifestly  on  the  stretch  of  anxiety :  "do 
your  best  and  then  have  done  with  it.  That  is 
my  advice,  and  now  don't  think  any  more  about 
it ;  it  will  be  bad  for  you  if  you  do."  So  he 
preached  and  so  he  lived.  This  restfulness  and 
freedom  from  distraction  were  due  in  measure  to 
the  fact  that  his  sense  of  responsibility  was  not  so 
much  a  concern  for  the  management  of  current 
topics  and  incidents  of  the  moment  as  for  deeper 
and  far-reaching  issues.  He  dealt  with  the  former, 
but  they  never  engrossed  him ;  he  lived  in  the 
greater  and  graver  things.  Partly  it  came  because 
he  had  lived  his  life  and  reached  his  final  con 
clusions.  He  was  stablished  and  settled  and  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;  he  had  now  but  to 
wait  for  the  more  perfect  knowledge  that  was 
beyond.  For  the  rest,  the  secret  of  his  quietness 
and  immobility  comes  out  in  the  following  letter 
from  an  incumbent  in  the  Canterbury  Diocese  : — 

1  Life  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 
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To  Archdeacon  Sandford 

May  7,  1904. 

SIR — I  venture  to  give  you  this  reminiscence  of  Arch 
bishop  Temple.  I  thought  it  characteristic.  More  than 
that — the  remembrance  has  always  been  a  great  comfort. 

He  was  (as  my  Archbishop)  spending  the  day  here,  and 
preaching  for  me.  After  lunch  we  went  into  my  study, 
and  he  let  me  talk  to  him.  He  was  so  exceedingly  fatherly 
that  day,  that  I  was  led  on  to  talk  to  him  about  the  great 
problems  and  mysteries  of  life,  and  told  him  of  a  certain 
matter  which  weighed  upon  me  at  times  with  an  almost 
insupportable  weight.  It  was  connected  with  the  hereafter. 
I  may  as  well  say  it  was  the  notion  of  the  endlessness  of  time. 
He  listened  patiently,  and  suggested  certain  lines  of  thought 
— and  asked  if  I  did  not  think  Hegel's  philosophy  helped 
over  such  a  matter. 

Then  I  said,  bluntly  enough — "  My  Lord,  have  you  never 
had  any  of  these  troubles  ?  Don't  you  ever  feel  the  mystery 
of  that  other  life?" 

He  turned  in  his  chair,  put  his  hand  up  to  his  chin, 
looked  at  me  a  moment  in  his  steady  way,  and  then  said — 
"  Yes,  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.  But  I  believe  so 
entirely  that  God  is  my  Father,  and  that  He  loves  me,  and 
that  He  will  make  me  perfectly  happy  in  the  other  life,  that 
I  never  worry  myself  over  what  that  life  will  be." 

I  remember  thinking — here  is  one  of  the  biggest  men  in 
England  living  in  the  same  simple  faith  that  supports  the 
humblest  Christian  washerwoman — belief  in  God's  Love.  The 
answer  did  more  to  help  me  than  anything  else  he  said — and 
it  may  be  a  comfort  to  others. 

I  was  always  intensely  struck  by  his  reverence  in  prayer. 
Temple  on  his  knees  was  a  lesson  to  me  for  life. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    COMPLETED    LIFE 

The  care  of  the  Faith,  the  Church,  National  life — Matured 
character,  his  chief  offering  to  the  Church  and  Nation — 
Home  life  in  old  age,  correspondence  with  his  sons  — 
Humour  and  pregnant  sayings — Deepening  sympathy — Daily 
service  in  Canterbury  Cathedral — Nunc  Dimittis. 

THE  call  to  London,  and  still  more  to  Canter 
bury,  came  to  one  whose  convictions  and  character 
were  already  fully  formed.  In  mature  and  later 
years  Dr.  Temple  learnt  more  from  the  lives  of 
men  than  from  their  thoughts.  Always  a  disciple 
of  good  men,  always  studying  great  collective 
movements,  he  yet  was  not  quick  in  old  age  to 
take  in  new  ideas  from  individual  minds :  in  this 
sense  he  had  "  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection."  For 
this  characteristic  the  intensity  of  his  study  in 
earlier  life  is  largely  responsible.  A  great  deal  had 
been  taken  out  of  a  man  who  could  write  :— 

Reading  Coleridge  excites  me  so  much  that  I  can  hardly 
do  anything  else  after  it ;  I  am  obliged  never  to  read  it 
except  just  before  I  am  going  to  walk.1 

The  same  thing  is  implied  still  more  plainly  in 
what  he  says  about  mathematics  :— 

Mathematics  take  it  out  of  one,  as  the  saying  is,  and  still 

1  To  his  sister  Katy,  May  26,  1841. 
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more  so  with  me,  because  I  am  so  fond  of  it  that  while  I  am 
on  this  branch  of  study  I  can  hardly  think  of  anything  else.1 

And  while  a  good  deal  was  taken  out  a  good  deal 
was  also  put  in ;  the  subjects  and  the  authors 
studied  so  intently  became  part  of  him,  and  as  the 
result  he  did  not  readily  turn  to  the  thoughts  of 
new  men — they  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  new, 
and  in  a  sense  they  were  not ;  he  had  already 
assimilated  much  of  what  they  said  and  passed  a 
judgment  upon  it.  He  writes  thus  to  a  former 
pupil : — 2 

RUGBY,  1865. 

I  have  dipped  into  the  great  Poet,  and  have  recognised 
how  much  older  I  am  than  I  thought. 

Altogether  Browning  is  still  very  much  of  a  phenomenon 
to  me.  I  get  vexed  with  his  obscurity,  which  often  seems 
insulting  to  his  readers.  He  keeps  up  a  dialogue  with 
himself  very  often  in  which  it  is  hard  to  separate  the 
interlocutors,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.  For  nothing  is  more  pro 
voking  than  to  be  needlessly  puzzled.  Then  I  must  add 
that  the  thoughts  are  rarely  new  to  me.  Except  in 
"  Caliban  "  (which,  after  all,  is  not  the  highest  of  all  subjects), 
I  do  not  think  I  have  come  across  a  truly  original  thought  yet. 
There  is  no  doubt  very  often  a  fine  bit  of  description,  as  for 
instance  in  "  Saul."  And  there  is  always  an  honest  grappling 
with  the  problems  of  the  day.  But  the  problems  are  not 
solved  ;  they  are  only  stated.  And  that  work  I  have  done 
for  myself  long  ago. 

To  me  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  remains  what  it  was, 
namely,  that  it  interests  you  and  others  like  you.  I  faiow 
that  there  must  be  real  power  in  it  for  this  reason.  But  it 
has  not  yet  laid  hold  of  me. 

He  was  conscious  of  the  danger  of  mental  sterility 
resulting  from  over -much  work,  as  a  letter  to 
another  old  pupil  testifies  : — 3 

1  To  his  Mother,  May  18,  1842.  2  E.  M.  Oakeley. 

3  H.  Lee  Warner. 
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August  16,  1886. 

I  suppose  by  this  time  you  are  settled  down  at  Swaffham, 
and  beginning  to  enjoy  the  "  more  time "  for  which  you 
have  left  Rugby.  How  well  I  can  understand  your  feelings  ! 
In  these  hard-working  occupations  (such  as  that  of  teaching 
must  always  be)  there  is  a  frequent  sense  that  the  worker  is 
sacrificed  to  the  work,  that  you  deteriorate  because  you  do 
your  work  to  the  very  best  of  your  power,  that  if  you  went  on 
long  not  the  worker  only,  but  the  work  too  would  be  the 
worse.  It  is  true.  But  there  is  another  truth  too  that  goes 
along  with  it ;  and  that  is  that  when  we  get  the  "  more  time "' 
we  do  not  always  find  that  we  can  use  it.  We  go  on  working  ; 
we  cannot  stop  to  think  ;  and  we  feel  that  we  are  drying  up 
for  want  of  fresh  thought.  But  when  we  stop,  we  do  not 
always  find  that  the  fresh  thought  comes.  And  without  fresh 
thought  the  larger  experience,  and  even  the  better  ordering 
of  the  experience,  which  leisure  gives,  seems  to  furnish  our 
minds  with  more  of  what  we  had  before,  but  not  with 
anything  of  a  higher  quality ;  and  it  is  quality  and  not 
quantity  of  mental  furniture  that  we  want  in  middle  life. 
To  mix  more  with  different  classes  of  men,  to  read  with  a 
view  to  understand  them,  and  sometimes  to  let  the  mind  lie 
fallow  for  a  while  that  we  may  let  true  conclusions  come  to 
us  instead  of  our  seeking  them  (always  a  dangerous,  often  a 
delusive  search),  seems  to  me  the  only  remedy  for  the 
sterility  that  comes  of  too  continuous  work.  Provided 
always  that  the  first  thing  in  us  be  the  spiritual  life, 
communion  with  God,  and  frequent  dwelling  on  the  noblest 
and  best  that  we  can  find  in  what  has  come  from  Him. 

The  charge  of  an  "arid  mind"1  cannot  with  justice 
be  made  against  him  even  in  later  years.  He  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  putting  freshness  into  what  was 
most  familiar  to  him,  and  the  last  words  just  quoted 
reveal  the  secret  of  the  inspiration.  But  though 
the  spirit  was  fresh  when  he  came  to  London  and 
Canterbury  the  methods  were  not  new.  The  gain 
which  had  been  secured  by  having  him  there  was 
that  in  a  time  of  great  restlessness  there  was  at  the 
head  a  man  who  had  lived  in  the  greater  things, 
whose  mind  was  larger  and  will  more  resolute  than 

1  See  "  Exeter "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 
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those  of  others,  one  who  saw  more  clearly  and  went 
deeper  than  any  one  else.  Responsibility  was  *  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils/  l  and  sat  more  easily  on  him 
than  on  other  men ;  but  yet  for  the  greater  things 
his  sense  of  it  always  weighed  heavily.  It  may 
be  summed  up  as  threefold — for  the  Faith,  the 
Church,  and  National  Life. 

1.  It  was  his  deep  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
Faith  which  prompted  his  earnestness  both  in  ac 
cepting  new  light  and  also  in  safeguarding  essential 
truth.     The  supreme   expression  of  the   sense  of 
this  responsibility  was  his  ever-deepening  interest 
in  maintaining  the  union  of  religion  with  education. 
This  prompted  both  his  earnest  contention  that  the 
teaching  of  religion  should  form  an  essential  part 
of  National  education,  and  also  that  its  integrity 
should   be   preserved   in   Church  schools.     "  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  if  the  religious  instruction 
begins  to  be  in  any  degree  tampered  with  in  our 
Church  schools,  the  Church  schools  will  disappear 
with  a  suddeiiness  that  will  astonish  the  Church," 
he  said  at  the   Exeter  Church  Congress   (1894). 
This  was  the  reason  for  the  insistence  with  which 
he  urged  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  in 
the  support  of  their  schools,  and  it  explains  the 
extreme  unwillingness  with  which  he  gave  in  to  the 
demand   of  Churchmen  for  a  share   in  the  rates 
— the   "slippery  slope"  of  rate  aid,  he  called  it. 
It    was    not    that    he    objected    on    principle    to 
the  application   of  rate   aid    to    the    support    of 
Church  schools ;  he  advocated  the  employment  of 
rate  aid   in   his  Oxford  Essay  in  1856  ;2    he  had 
approved  of  the  proposal  in  Mr.  Forster's  Bill  in 
1870,  which,  as  first  drafted,  permitted  it.     But, 
with  growing  experience,  he  became  increasingly 
convinced  of  the  difficulties  of  securing  religious 

1  See  "Primacy"  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
2  See  "Education  Office"  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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instruction  effectively  in  any  rate-supported  system, 
and  he  shrank  from  the  risk  involved  in  the  applica 
tion  as  long  as  possible.  Not  until  he  had  un- 
availingly  proposed  a  plan 1  for  meeting  the  financial 
difficulty  by  throwing  the  payment  of  the  teachers 
on  the  State,  and  saw  that  further  resistance  was 
hopeless,  did  he  consent  to  fall  in  with  the  ex 
periment.2  But  having  once  accepted  the  principle 
he  stood  to  it  stoutly,3  although  as  late  as  July  1901 
his  personal  objection  was  still  strong:  "For  myself," 
he  said  in  Convocation,  "I  very  much  object  to 
have  support  (for  Church  schools)  from  the  rates. 
At  the  same  time,  a  rate  over  the  county  is  a  very 
different  thing  indeed  from  a  rate  over  the  parish." 
The  terms  on  which  the  Archbishop  desired 
that  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  education 
question  should  be  based  were  given  during  the 
same  debate : — 

I  should  like  to  put  before  the  House  what  it  is  that  the 
country,  supposing  it  declines  to  take  upon  itself  anything 
that  specially  belongs  to  religious  bodies  as  such,  might 
fairly  demand.  It  might  fairly  demand  that  we  should 
maintain  our  own  buildings,  and  that  we  should  pay,  not 
for  the  religious,  but  for  the  denominational  religious  in 
struction  of  our  own  children.  Those  are  the  two  things 
with  regard  to  which  if  we  could  .  .  .  take  them  upon  our 
own  backs  we  should  occupy  in  my  judgment  an  impregnable 

1  Supra,  p.  247. 

2  He  formally  accepted  the  principle  in  1896  when  presiding-  over  a 
special  Committee  of  the  National  Society  appointed  to  consider  the 
educational  position.     The  main  proposal  of  the  Committee  was  the 
application  of  rate  aid  to   Church  schools  in  School  Board  districts. 
This  proposal  was  afterwards  submitted  by  Dr.  Temple  as  Archbishop- 
Nominate  to  the  Convocations  sitting  in  Committee  in  Joint-Session 
with  the  Lay  Houses,  and  was  accepted. 

3  The  Archbishop  was  aware  in  the  autumn  of  1901  that  in  the  next 
Education  Bill  the  Government  might  be  prepared  to  make  some  pro 
posal  to  enable  the  Local  Authorities  to  aid  Voluntary  Schools  out  of 
the  Rates,  and  he  took  counsel  with  the  Church  Central  Council  of 
Secondary  Education  on  the  subject ;  he  was  unaware  of  the  precise 
form  in  which  the  proposal  of  the  Government  would  be  made.     See 
also  "  Primacy"  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

4  Chron.  of  Convocation,  July  3,  1901,  p.  308. 
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position.  But  the  representations  we  get  from  the  country 
at  large  seem  to  imply  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  take  up 
both  these  burdens,  and  that  we  must  choose  between  the 
two.  .  .  .  The  payment  for  the  buildings  has  a  very  great 
legal  advantage,  ...  as  things  are  it  is  always  easier  to 
defend  property  than  to  defend  anything  else.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand  ...  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  what  is  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  allowed  for 
the  denominational  part  of  the  religious  instruction  .  .  . 
and  in  appealing  to  our  supporters  ...  I  think  that  the 
asking  of  them  to  support  denominational  instruction  would 
probably  induce  them  to  subscribe  more  readily  than  if  we 
asked  them  to  subscribe  to  the  maintenance  and  repair  and 
extension,  etc.  of  the  school  buildings.  ...  In  that  (the 
former)  case  they  would  be  supporting  not  something  which 
is  covered  by  the  rates  which  they  paid,  but  something  over 
and  above.  ...  I  did  think  that  we  ought  to  undertake 
both  the  repairs  and  the  denominational  part  of  the  religious 
instruction,  but  the  representations  I  get  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  to  the  effect  that  the  repairs  and  improve 
ments  and  the  like  would  cost  a  great  deal  more,  especially 
in  towns,  than  we  should  have  any  chance  of  raising.  .  .  . 
And,  for  myself  being  obliged  to  choose  between  the  two, 
under  these  circumstances  ...  I  feel  that  I  would  rather 
go  to  voluntary  subscribers  and  say  "  we  do  not  ask  you  to 
pay  for  anything  that  the  rates  will  do  for  us ;  we  ask  you 
to  pay  for  the  denominational  religious  instruction." 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  putting  the  denomina 
tional  instruction  on  the  rates  he  had  previously 
said : — 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  Nonconformists  generally  main 
tain  that  the  denominational  religious  instruction  of  the 
Church  is  of  no  sjood  to  the  State,  but  is  an  evil — that  it  is 
distinctly  teaching  what  ought  not  to  be  taught.  They  do 
not  ask  that  it  shall  be  stopped,  but  what  they  do  ask  is 
that  not  one  single  half-penny  out  of  their  payments  shall 
go  towards  the  payment  for  that  teaching.  They  will  fight 
a  hard  battle  to  maintain  the  present  system  as  against  that. 
It  is  of  very  grave  importance  that  we  should,  if  we  possibly 
can,  disarm  that  kind  of  opposition.  ...  I  think  that  the 
sort  of  allowance  that  ought  to  be  made  for  the  denomina 
tional  part  of  the  religious  instruction  could  be  made  on  the 
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basis  of  the  number  of  hours  in  the  week  that  are  given 
to  it. l 

To  the  same  cause — his  anxiety  for  the  religious 
training  of  the  children  as  a  security  for  the  Faith — 
is  to  be  set  his  constant  reiteration  of  the  duty  of 
the  clergy  to  continue  to  teach  in  their  schools, 
and  above  all,  his  constant  insistence  that  religious 
teaching  should  only  be  entrusted  to  those  who  had 
given  some  security  for  their  religious  belief.  *  He 
believed  that  Churchmen  would  be  willing  to  hand 
over  the  control  of  the  secular  curriculum  to  the 
Local  Authority,  provided  they  could  themselves 
retain  the  control  of  the  religious  teaching  together 
with  the  appointment  of  the  teachers.' 2  He  became 
increasingly  sensitive  as  to  the  persons  who  should  be 
connected  with  the  Religious  Instruction,  going  so 
far  as  to  express  unwillingness  that  Government 
Inspectors  should  include  religious  knowledge  in 
the  subject  of  their  inspection,  even  when  schools 
were  willing  that  they  should  inquire  into  it. 

To  Archdeacon  Sandford 

OLD  PALACE,  CANTERBURY, 
January  4,  1901. 

I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  question  of  en 
couraging  the  Government  to  put  religious  as  well  as  all 
other  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools  under  Government 
Inspection.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe. 

The  Inspectors  in  former  days  did  examine  in  this  subject 
as  well  as  in  others ;  and  they  did  it  very  well.  But  it  was 
under  special  safeguards.  No  Inspector  could  be  appointed 
for  Church  schools  without  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  And  this  was  not  a  mere  formality.  And  in 
the  same  spirit  the  Inspectors  of  Church  schools  were  all 
clergymen  :  the  Department  might  appoint  laymen,  but  never 
did  so. 

We  should  not  get   such  safeguards  now.      The   Lord 

1  Chron.   of  Convocation,  July  3,   1901,    pp.    280-287;     see    also 
"  Primacy  "  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378-379. 

2  Speech  to  Church  Central  Council  of  Secondary  Education,  Oct. 
25,  1901. 
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President  of  those  days  chafed  against  the  necessity  for 
getting  the  Archbishop's  consent.  And  in  these  days  the 
feeling  would  be  even  stronger. 

Without  safeguards  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  let  our 
schools  be  led  to  look  to  the  Inspector  in  this  matter. 
Now  and  then  a  Unitarian  would  be  appointed.  And  such  a 
man  might  do  very  serious  mischief  by  a  few  scornful  ex 
pressions. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  risk  it. 

Again,  in  reply  to  a  further  letter  on  the  subject, 
he  writes  : — - 

To  the  Same 

LAMBETH  PALACE, 
January  18,  1901. 

...  I  still  see  much  risk,  and  I  would  rather  bid  the 
Government  keep  its  hands  off.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Non 
conformists  would  not  agree  with  me. 

I  wish  the  Committee  would  take  some  pains  to  ascertain 
how  those  who  are  not  Churchmen  feel  about  this  matter. 

But  in  spite  of  difficulties  he  clung  to  the  prin 
ciple  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  future  of 
Christianity  and  the  religious  life  of  England, 
religious  knowledge  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  system  of  education. 

2.  The  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  Church 
and  State  alike  made  him  a  strong  opponent  of 
disestablishment.  The  strength  of  his  conviction  is 
pithily  expressed  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  :— 
"7  think  it  (Disestablishment)  will  be  a  step  down 
for  the  whole  nation." 1  Hence  he  threw  himself 
whole-heartedly  into  the  cause  of  Church  Defence, 
and  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  it  should  be 
organised  on  the  right  lines.  But  it  was  not 
Disestablishment  which  was  his  chief  fear.  The 
earnestness  of  feeling  displayed  in  his  reply  to  the 
Deputation  of  Church  Laymen  on  the  subject  of 
"  the  opinion  of  the  two  Archbishops  "  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten,  and  was  due  to  a  deeper  cause : — 

1  Letter  to  F.  Palgrave,  October  2,  1885. 
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I  am  quite  ready  to  face  Disestablishment  and  its  necessary 
concomitant,  Disendowment,  if  it  be  God's  will.  I  am 
quite  prepared  in  that  case  still  to  go  on  and  act  as  if  we 
stood  in  the  same  position  as  that  which  we  have  held  for 
the  last  300  years.  But  (here  the  voice  broke  with  deep 
emotion)  I  dread,  with  all  my  soul  I  dread,  what  may  come, 
if  the  Church  of  England  were  to  break  in  two.1 

The  fear  of  disruption,  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  extreme  Ritualistic  party,  prompted  these  words. 
It  was  the  same  fear  of  disruption  which  led  him 
steadily  to  resist  all  hasty  measures  for  the  suppres 
sion  of  Ritualism.2  He  was  convinced  that  in  the 
long-run  disintegration  would  be  most  surely  averted 
by  the  steadier  policy.  There  were  two  sheet- 
anchors  of  his  policy  ;  one  was  his  continuous  effort 
throughout  his  episcopacy  to  maintain  and  raise  the 
level  of  clerical  life  and  attainment ;  the  otber,  his 
intense  desire  to  secure  for  the  laity  their  full  rights 
as  members  of  the  Church.  His  sense  of  responsi 
bility  on  the  latter  subject  was  strikingly  shown  in 
communications  with  Archbishop  Benson  previous 
to  the  delivery  of  the  Lambeth  judgment  in 
November  1890.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was 
Bishop  Temple's  practice  to  adopt  the  North-end 
position  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
He  believed  that  that  position  was  the  only  one 
which  satisfied  the  intention  of  the  Rubric  after  the 
removal  of  the  Holy  Table  to  the  East  end  of  the 
Church  had  been  brought  about  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  that  it  was  a  recognition  of  the  position 
of  laymen  in  relation  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  His  conviction  was  strong,  and 
was  strongly  expressed  in  the  memorandum  which 
he  laid  before  Archbishop  Benson  : — 

The  purpose  (of  the  change  made  in  1552)  was  to  make 
the  Communion  more  of  a  Feast,  less  of  a  Sacrifice.  .  .  .  The 

1  See  t( Primacy"  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
2  See  "London"  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101-117. 
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whole  service  was  to  be  much  more  the  act  of  the  Congrega 
tion,  with  the  Priest  as  one  of  them  to  be  spokesman,  much 
less  the  act  of  the  Priest  on  the  people's  behalf.  A  good 
deal  was  given  up  when  Table  and  Priest  were  removed  to 
the  East  end,  but  by  no  means  all.  The  position  of  the 
Priest  with  his  side  to  them  still  kept  something  of  what  was 
expressed  in  the  "  North-side  "  Rubric.  .  .  . 

But  Bishop  Temple  concedes  that  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  the  binding  force  of  the  "North-side" 
Rubric  beyond  the  first  four  prayers  (the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Communion  Collect,  the  Collect  for 
the  day,  and  the  Prayer  for  the  Sovereign) : — 

.  .  .  The  positive  direction  to  stand  at  the  North  side  of 
the  Table  applies  to  the  first  four  Prayers  above,  and  cannot 
be  carried  further.  And  if  those  who  drew  the  Rubric  in 
1552,  or  those  who  re-enacted  it  in  1662,  meant  it  to 
be  carried  further,  they  have  not  expressed  their  intention, 
nor  can  we  now  enforce  it. 

Nor  would  it  be  inappropriate  that  a  change  of  position 
should  be  made  at  this  point  of  the  service  [viz.  immediately 
before  the  saying  of  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. — ED.] 
if  any  Minister  when  officiating  thought  fit  from  this  point 
onwards  to  make  it.  For  it  is  here  that  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  service  is  (here)  first  introduced.  Here  we  offer 
to  God  the  alms  and  other  devotions  of  the  people.  Here 
we  offer  the  Bread  and  Wine  which  are  presently  to  be 
consecrated.  Here,  in  fact,  begins  that  offering  which  runs 
through  the  service  and  culminates  at  last  in  the  offering 
of  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  in  the  offering 
of  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  lively  sacrifice  to  God.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  This  latter  Rubric  [the  Rubric  before  the  prayer  of 
Consecration. — ED.]  is  ambiguous.  With  the  tables  as  they 
now  stand  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  "  before  the  Table "  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Rubric  with  "  before  the  people  "  in  the 
last  part.  And  accordingly  it  was  "quaeried"  how  this 
Rubric  should  be  obeyed. 

It  follows  that,  in  all  probability,  we  may  say,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  men  did  stand  before  the  Table  during 
that  prayer,  knelt  there  when  themselves  receiving,  and 
possibly  continued  there  for  the  rest  of  the  service.  .  .  . 
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But  in  spite  of  these  concessions  Dr.  Temple 
still  contended  earnestly  for  the  retention  of  the 
North-end  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  service, 
as  the  expression  of  a  principle. 

After  a  long  historical  review  of  the  matter  he 
thus  concludes : — 

The  North-end  position  keeps  in  a  very  real  sense  and 
degree  the  spirit  of  the  North-side  Rubric  ;  it  is  the  only 
position  which  conforms  to  the  Letter  of  that  Rubric ;  it 
follows  the  interpretation  put  upon  that  Rubric  by  those 
who  first  moved  the  Tables  to  the  East  end ;  it  was  accepted 
by  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  both  Clergy  and  Laity,  from 
1662  onwards ;  it  still  corresponds  to  the  feelings  of  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  laity ;  if  at  various  times,  here  and 
there,  there  have  been  instances  of  a  different  use,  those 
instances  have  never  till  quite  lately  received  the  sanction  of 
any  competent  authority  ;  and  no  authority  short  of  Con 
vocation  and  Parliament  ought  to  sanction  its  disuse. 

In  these  cases  the  controversy  is  between  the  Clergyman 
and  the  Layman.  The  Church  of  England  has  done  her 
very  utmost  to  encourage  the  Layman  to  think  for  himself. 
The  worship  is  in  his  own  language ;  the  Bible  is  in  his 
hands ;  more  of  the  Bible  is  read  to  him  in  Church  than  is 
read  in  the  worship  of  any  other  Christian  Body  ;  the  Clergy 
incessantly  preach  from  it  and  explain  it ;  tfie  Clergy  are 
foremost  in  teaching  the  young  to  use  it.  A  man  so  treated 
inevitably  forms  opinions  and  tastes  and  feelings  of  his  own. 
But  meanwhile  the  Church  of  England  has  preserved  the 
mediaeval  autocracy  of  the  Clergyman  in  the  worship,  and  this 
autocracy  stronger  than  of  old  because  the  power  of  the 
Bishops  over  the  clergy  is  distinctly  less.  And  so  the 
Clergyman  can  mould  the  services  to  his  liking ;  may  and 
frequently  does  indulge  his  own  tastes,  feelings,  and  opinions 
without  any  regard  to  the  Layman  whatever.  The  position 
of  the  Layman  is  certainly  hard,  and  indeed  if  it  were  not  for 
the  regulations  of  the  Church  would  be  intolerable.  The 
regulations  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  worship  these 
regulations  take  the  form  of  Rubrics,  check  in  some  degree 
the  Clergyman's  autocracy.  The  Layman  has  no  voice,  but  he 
is  protected  by  the  Rubrics.  Every  release  of  the  Clergyman 
from  the  Rubrics  is  a  diminution  of  the  protection  of  the 
Layman.  Liberty  to  the  one  very  often  means  oppression  on 
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the  other.  A  Court  of  Bishops  is  especially  bound  to  be 
guarded  on  this  point.  They  above  all  other  men  are  called 
on  to  be  fair  between  the  Clergyman  and  the  Layman.  And 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  latter  is  a 
serious  discredit  to  the  Court  and  lowers  its  authority. 

In  this  case  there  seems  to  me  no  reason  for  giving  the 
Clergyman  a  liberty  which  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
was  intended  either  by  Convocation  or  by  Parliament  to 
have.  F.  LONDIN  : 

Towards  the  close  of  his  last  letter  to  Arch 
bishop  Benson  on  the  subject  (November  8,  1890) 
are  these  characteristic  words  : — 

I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  hold  my  tongue.  I  cannot 
do  everything  ;  but  I  can  certainly  do  that,  and  I  will.  But 
with  what  pain  I  cannot  express. 

The  following  quotations  indicate  the  lines  on 
which  he  proposed  to  act  with  regard  to  the  repre 
sentation  of  the  laity  and  kindred  subjects  : — * 

To  H.  Lee  Warner 

FULHAM  PALACE,  January  28,  1886. 

.  .  .  Next  comes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  the  provision 
of  some  sort  of  Legislative  Council,  subject  to  Parliamentary 
control,  but  capable  of  making  Church  laws  with  certain 
checks  and  within  certain  limits.  We  shall  have  much 
trouble  in  getting  this.  Diocesan  Councils  and  Parochial 
Councils  ought  to  follow  this  and  be  made  by  it,  not  precede 
it.  I  need  not  say  that  here  the  Laity  ought  to  come  in. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  making  a  more  formal 
pronouncement  on  the  subject  in  Convocation  : — 

He  earnestly  desired  to  impress  upon  their  lordships — as 
he  had  pressed  on  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  over  and  over  again 
— that  in  some  way  or  other  a  National  Council  should  be 
formed  which  should  represent  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
whole  in  this  island.  He  hoped  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  in  that  way  to  develop  their  present  constitution. 

1  "  Exeter "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  356,  357. 
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Why  was  it  that  the  Convocations  of  the  two  Provinces  had 
so  little  intercourse  with  one  another  ?  How  was  it  possible 
for  the  one  to  represent  the  whole  Church  when  it  only 
represented  part?  Why  was  it  that  this  had  gone  on  so 
long,  people  forgetting  that  under  the  present  system  the 
Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  were  as  distinct  as  the 
Church  of  England  of  this  country  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  ?  They  wanted  some  more  real  union. 
He  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to  see  very  speedily  the  two 
Convocations  united  and  working  together.  At  any  rate,  in 
that  or  in  some  other  way,  there  ought  to  be  created  a 
National  Council,  in  which  there  should  be  a  full  representa 
tion  of  the  Clergy  of  both  Provinces,  and  having  by  the 
side  of  it  a  body  of  laymen  that  could  be  consulted  on  every 
thing  that  would  be  likely  to  come  before  parochial  councils. 
It  was  to  such  a  body  as  he  proposed  that  all  difficult  and 
delicate  questions  should  be  referred.  It  was  impossible  to 
predict  what  was  coming  upon  the  Church.  They  would 
undoubtedly  have  formidable  questions  to  encounter  before 
long.  He  did  not  see  any  symptom  that  the  Church  was 
likely  to  be  removed  from  its  position  in  the  nation.  He 
did  not  think  that  such  a  thing  was  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics,  or  would  be  witnessed  in  the  lifetime  of 
any  one  present ;  but  whatever  might  be  in  store  they  ought 
to  take  the  opportunity  meanwhile  of  making  such  reforms 
in  the  Church  as  might  be  thought  wise.  Whether  beaten 
in  'the  encounter  or  not,  whether  they  remained  the  Church 
of  the  nation,  or  only  a  branch  of  Christ's  Church  settled  in 
the  island,  they  ought  to  do  what  they  had  the  power  to  do 
for  making  the  Church's  work  more  efficient.1 

But  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  path,  and  states  them  in  his  own  straight 
forward  way : — 

To  H.  Lee  Warner  (continued) 

After  this  will  come  the  regulations  of  our  relations  with 
the  Nonconformists,  and  this  will  be  by  far  the  hardest  task 
and  will  take  some  years. 

I  am  quite  clear  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  include 
within  the  Church  as  such  men  like  Martineau  or  others  who 

1  The  formation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Laymen  on  their  existing  basis 
was  carried  through  in  the  same  year,  1886. 
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would  exclude  the  mysterious  from  religious  doctrine.  To 
admit  Unitarianism  within  the  Church  would  certainly 
explode  it  and  make  it  useless.  And  it  would  exclude  more 
Nonconformists  than  it  would  take  in.  The  Methodists,  for 
instance,  would  not  work  in  such  a  Church. 

The  Unitarians  in  fact  present  the  greatest  difficulties  of 
all.  They  are  by  far  the  ablest  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies, 
but  they  are  cold  and  intellectual,  they  are  not  fervent  and 
spiritual ;  and  they  have  always  utterly  failed  to  touch  the 
masses.  .  .  . 

My  present  aim  after  dealing  with  admitted  abuses  is  a 
National  Church  Council  with  the  Laity  included  in  it. 

In  forming  this  Council  the  basis  must  be  in  some  form 
religious  and  not  secular.  The  ratepayers  cannot,  as  such, 
be  the  electors ;  this  would  make  the  Council  a  State  Body, 
not  a  Church  Body.  It  would  make  the  National  Church 
National  first  and  Church  afterwards,  and  this  would  destroy  it. 

As  things  now  stand  the  Church  of  England  holds  its 
position  on  the  ground  of  its  historical  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles.  Every  Nonconformist  Body  stands 
on  the  ground  of  a  present  call  from  God.  Either  ground  is 
tenable  in  the  logic  of  spiritual  life.  Either  ground  claims 
to  be  heavenly,  not  earthly.  But  a  Church  which  was  only 
a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  would  be  distinctly  of  this 
world  and  could  not  live. 

To  the  Same 

FULHAM  PALACE,  March  5,  1888. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  the  Temperance  work  the  stiffness  of 
the  Church  party  plagues  you  and  many  others.  But  I  have 
worked  earnestly  with  Nonconformists,  and  I  find  them  very 
hard  to  work  with.  So  very  often  they  will  not  consent  to 
leave  controversy  on  religious  questions  outside  the  door. 
They  like  to  have  a  clergyman  to  work  with  them ;  but  so 
very  often  when  he  does  it  they  insist  that  this  shall  mean 
that  he  thinks  that  their  ministry  is  on  a  level  with  his  own. 
And  he  does  not  think  so  and  resents  being  supposed  to 
think  so,  and  with  his  views  this  is  inevitable.  In  all  these 
matters  we  have  to  bear  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  and 
work  hard  in  the  best  way  we  can.1 

1  In  the  same  spirit  was  conceived  a  remark  which  he  once  made  to 
a  friend  after  a  conversation  with  Professor  Jowett,  who  had  been 
advocating  the  admission  of  Nonconformist  ministers  into  the  pulpits 
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From  another  quarter  came  difficulties  hardly 
less  formidable;  they  were  connected  with  the 
special  relations  in  which  the  National  Church 
stood  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
These  made  him  anxious  as  to  the  form  of  constitu 
tion  to  be  proposed  for  the  lay  side  of  the  projected 
National  Church  Council,  which  was  the  sequel  to 
the  institution  of  the  Provincial  Lay  Houses.  The 
following  words,  addressed  to  a  deputation  which 
waited  on  the  two  Primates  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
on  February  13,  1901,  give  almost  his  latest 
utterances  on  the  subject,  and  had  reference  to  a 
Bill  promoted  by  the  Church  Reform  League, 
which  entrusted  to  Convocation  the  construction 
of  the  Scheme  for  the  representation  of  the  Laity : — 

Whilst  I  think  it  right  to  ask  for  the  formation  of  Houses 
of  Laymen,  ...  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Parliament 
would  quite  consent  to  pass  a  Bill  in  which  the  formation  of 
the  House  of  Laymen  was  left  so  entirely  to  clerical  hands, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  almost  certain  that  if  they  passed  a 
measure  drawn  up  like  this  they  would  insert  some  proviso 
for  very  definitely  indicating  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
proper  definition  of  a  lay  constituent  of  the  Church  of 
England.  .  .  .  The  laity,  if  they  are  to  be  represented,  must 
be  represented  by  those  whom  they  choose.  And  this  body 
is  practically  to  take  the  place  which  Parliament  now 
occupies.  Well,  Parliament  will  say,  "  If  they  are  practically 
to  take  our  place  we  must  see  to  it  that  they  do  fairly 
represent  those  whom  they  profess  to  represent.11  I  think  it 
necessary  to  speak  out  upon  this  point,  because  it  is  useless 
for  us  to  go  forward  if  we  are  going  to  stand  to  a  matter  of 
this  kind  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  that  may  be  offered  to 
us.  I  will  not  deny  that  for  myself  I  should  prefer  a  House 
of  Laymen  that  was  not  simply  the  offspring  of  a  body  of 
clergymen.  I  should  feel  that  their  independence  was  a  real 
gain  to  the  Church,  and  that  that  sense  of  independence 
would  very  largely  depend  upon  their  being  formed  not 
upon  lines  which  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  laid  down, 

of  the  Church  :  "  He  has  no  idea  of  the  futility  of  going  into  battle  if 
you  know  that  your  troops  won't  follow. " 
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but  upon  lines  which  more  exactly  represented  their  own 
minds.  .  .  . 

Under  the  circumstances  the  Archbishop  was 
of  opinion  that  the  first  step  was  to  press  for 
a  reform  of  the  clerical  Convocations  and  their 
union  in  a  united  Synod,  each  Convocation  being 
free  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  conduct  of  its  own 
local  concerns. 

I  want  (he  said)  to  unite  the  two,  in  order  to  make 
Canons  and  Regulations  which  will  bind  the  whole  Church 
in  one. 

The  rest  would  follow  in  due  course. 

We  must  have  the  Houses  of  Laymen ;  we  shall  never  get 
any  real  self-government  without  them  ;  but  we  must  be  very 
careful  how  we  press  anything  upon  Parliament  which  will  in 
any  way  damage  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England  at 
large  the  independence  of  those  Houses  when  formed. 

The  latest  developments  of  the  movement  came 
at  a  time  when  the  Archbishop's  strength  was 
beginning  to  fail  and  he  was  unable  to  retain  his 
firm  grip  upon  them.  But  the  spirit  which  was 
conspicuous  even  in  his  latest  attitude  to  the  whole 
question  contained  its  lesson,  and  will  not  be 
forgotten  without  danger — the  manifest  desire  not 
to  commit  the  National  Church  to  any  action 
which  by  relaxing  its  hold  on  past  history  should 
separate  it  from  the  National  life  and  should  fail 
to  carry  the  religious  sense  of  the  people  at  large 
along  with  it. 

3.  To  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Faith 
and  the  Church  must  be  added  his  sense  of  re 
sponsibility  as  Bishop  and  Primate  for  National  life. 
The  three  things  went  together ;  they  would  stand 
and  fall  together.  The  conviction  came  to  him 
originally  through  his  reading  of  Coleridge : 
"  Christianity  is  not  a  Theory,  or  a  Speculation  ;  but 
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a  Life.  Not  a  Philosophy  of  Life,  but  a  Life  and  a 
living  Process." 1  Dr.  Temple  applied  this  principle 
to  all  doctrines — notably  to  the  doctrine  of  Easter 
day.  "  Try  to  live  by  it,"  he  says  to  the  boys  at 
Rugby :  "  Try  to  live  as  if  that  other  world  were 
immediately  before  your  eyes ;  try  to  live  as  if  you 
were  following  your  great  Captain  on  the  road  to 
victory ;  and,  believe  me,  you  will  never  find  the 
doctrine  stale  or  commonplace  or  powerless."2 
This  conviction  only  deepened  as  he  grew  older. 
It  accounts  not  only  for  his  steadfastness  in  the 
cause  of  religious  education,  but  for  his  devotion 
to  the  very  end  to  the  Temperance  movement.  To 
many  it  seemed  that  it  argued  some  lack  of  the 
sense  of  proportion  when  an  old  man,  Primate  of 
the  Church  in  critical  times,  devoted  a  large  slice 
of  his  few  remaining  days  to  work  in  the  Temper 
ance  cause  ;  they  thought  that  there  was  something 
incongruous  in  his  going  all  the  way  to  Scotland — 
to  men  hungering  for  pronouncements  on  dogma 
and  ecclesiastical  problems — and  feeding  them  only 
with  Temperance  speeches.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
touch  of  grim  humour  in  the  position  ;  but  the  real 
solution  was  Dr.  Temple's  consciousness  that  while 
a  final  settlement  about  doctrine  and  questions  of 
Church  government  would  not  be  made  in  his  time, 
it  would  be  possible  in  the  years  at  his  command 
to  go  some  way  towards  the  settlement  of  practical 
problems ;  and  that,  after  all,  these  had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  Faith  and  the  Church  as  dogmatics 
and  discipline.  Did  he  not  also  know  that  there 
would  never  be  wanting  Archbishops  anxious  to 
deal  with  the  high  politics  of  doctrine  and  Church 
government,  but  that  it  was  not  so  certain  that 
many  would  have  the  same  sympathy  with  the 

1  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  193,  second  edition.     See  also 
supra,  p.  73. 

2  Rugby  Sermons,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16.     New  edition. 
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daily  life  of  the  people  as  circumstances  and 
character  had  given  him  ?  He  laboured  most  where 
he  knew  that  he  could  do  the  most  effective  work. 

Not  that  he  neglected  special  measures  of 
different  kinds;  his  was  no  aimless  Primacy.  Its 
special  occasions  were  the  Ritual  controversy,  the 
Education  crisis,  the  South  African  war.  He 
met  each  with  definite  measures,  based  on  the 
policy  of  finding  fuller  organic  expression  for  the 
corporate  unity  and  positive  mind  of  the  Church. 

(a)  For  the  Ritual  trouble  he  had  the  momen 
tary  relief  already  at  hand  within  the  covers  of  the 
Church  Prayer  Book,  namely,  the  resort  "for  the 
resolution  of  doubts  "  to  the  Archbishops ;  but  he 
indicated  the  more  permanent  provision  by  urging 
the  formation  of  Councils  of  the  Church,  and  by 
calling  the  Convocations  and   Lay   Houses  into 
joint  Session. 

(b)  For  the  Educational  crisis,  in  like  manner, 
he   turned    to    efforts   to   give    solidarity   to    the 
Church's  action,  such  as  the  formation  of  Diocesan 
Associations  of  Church  schools,  and  the  creation 
of   the    Church    Central    Council    of    Secondary 
Education.     The  following  are  his  words  on  the 
former  matter : — 

To  Archdeacon  Sandford 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  April  30,  1897. 

It  is  of  very  grave  importance  that  we  should  if  possible 
form  our  Associations  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  on 
Diocesan  lines.  These  Associations  are  certain  as  time  goes 
on  to  become  very  weighty  Bodies,  and  to  give  us  for  the 
first  time  a  recognised  organisation  for  expressing  the  mind 
of  the  Church  on  educational  questions.  The  Act  just 
passed  is  not  the  last  word  from  the  State;  we  have  not 
reached  a  final  settlement.  Whenever  the  time  comes  for 
that,  our  hope  of  holding  our  own  ground  in  the  matter 
turns  on  the  unity  of  our  action.  We  have  never  yet  got 
out  of  the  isolation  with  which  our  Schools  of  necessity 
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began,  and  because  of  that  isolation  we  have  never  yet 
succeeded  in  making  ourselves  felt.  We  shall  have  far  more 
power  if  we  unite  in  large  bodies  than  if  (we)  break  ourselves 
up  into  small  independent  ones.  It  is  most  important  to 
discourage  in  every  way  the  tendency  to  put  our  own  portion  of 
the  work  assigned  to  each  above  the  general  duty  of  the  whole. 

The  Education  Department  have  already  announced  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  recognise  any  Association  with  fewer 
than  200  Schools.  This  shows  the  sort  of  Bodies  they  wish 
to  deal  with.  It  will  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  refuse  to 
co-operate  with  them. 

An  Association  based  on  the  principle  of  getting  as  much 
of  the  Grant  for  itself  as  possible  is  hostile  to  the  best  in 
terests  of  the  Church. — Yours  ever,  F.  CANTUAR. 

A  few  days  later  he  spoke  in  Convocation  on 
the  subject : — 

.  .  .  My  own  opinion  very  decidedly  is  that  it  will  be  best 
that  our  voluntary  schools  should  be  associated  as  Church 
schools,  and  that  we   should   not  admit  into  this  Church 
Association   any   outsiders   who   are    not   really   acting   on 
Church  lines.     I  should  not  say  this  if  I  thought  that  in  any 
case  this  would  damage  the  education  in  the  voluntary  schools 
belonging  to  Nonconformist  bodies,  or  to  those  who  prefer 
what  is  called  the  undenominational  system.     I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  hurt  them  at  all.     For  instance,  we  know  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  refuse,  even  if  we  invited  them, 
to  join  any  association  of  ours.    They  will  insist  upon  having 
associations  of  their  own.  .  .  .  Their  associations  will  represent 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholic  opinion  upon  this  question 
at  every  juncture  when  that  opinion  may  be  important.    I  do 
not  see  anything  to  prevent   any   other   body  of  Noncon 
formists  from  following  the  same  line.  ...  In  the  same  way, 
those   who   prefer  an   undenominational   system   may    very 
easily  form  associations  of  their  own,  and  I  think  that  it 
would  be  best  for  them  that  they  should  do  so.      In  dealing 
with  these  educational  questions  we  are  naturally  thinking 
first  of  all  of  the  religious  education.     We  have  been  now 
for   five-and-twenty   years   and  more  trying  what   sort    of 
religious  education  we  can  possibly  obtain  from  a  combined 
system.     The  School  Boards  have  a  combined  system.     They 
give  religious  education,  but  in  the  first  place  it  is  distinctly 
curtailed  by  the  refusal  to  permit  any    of  the  distinctive 
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formularies  of  any  denomination  to  be  used;   and  in   the 
second  place,  we  find  by  experience   that  they  practically 
decline  to  take  any  security  that  the  schoolmasters  shall  be 
really  religious  men,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  of  any  use 
for  us  to  go  on  any  longer  hoping  to  find  that  we  shall 
get  religious  education  that  we  entirely  trust  if  we  endeavour 
to  unite  the  Church  and  the  Nonconformists,  or  the  Church 
and  those  who  prefer  secular  education  without  any  religion. 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  some  masters  who  can  give  a  real, 
genuine,  religious  education  without  any  reference  to  the  points 
of  difference  which  separate  religious  men.    But  the  number  of 
such   masters  and  managers  is  unquestionably  limited,  and 
you   constantly   have   a   result  which   seems  to   me  a  very 
evil   result — that   you  get  masters  teaching  what  they  do 
not  believe.     I  would  rather  that  they  left  the   religious 
education  altogether   alone  than  endeavour  to  teach  some 
thing  which  they  do  not  themselves   believe,  and  for  that 
reason  I  think  that  it  is  distinctly  better  that  the  different 
bodies  of  Christians  should  work  separately  from  one  another 
in   this   matter.    ...    I    think   that   it   is  a    much   truer 
toleration   to   recognise   the   fact   that  we   have  differences 
from   one   another,   and  that,  though  we   cannot   see   how 
to  get  over  them  or  how  to  reconcile  them,  they  yet  are 
capable  of  reconciliation  by  our  heavenly  Father.     God  can 
see  which  is  the  real  truth  round  which  we  are,  as  it  were, 
gathered,  and  at  which  we  are  looking  from  different  sides, 
and  by  that  real  truth  which  underlies  the  work,  the  work 
itself  shall  be  judged.     But  it  is  not  really  possible  for  most 
of  us  to  make  any  such  distinction.    The  truest  toleration  that 
we  can  practise  is  practically  to  say,  "  We  do  not  question 
your  conscientiousness  ;  we  do  not  question  that  you  have  as 
much  right  to  your  view  as  we  have  to  our  view,  but  to  us 
your  opinion  seems  to  be  entirely  wrong,  and  we  cannot  put 
that  fact  aside  and  say  that  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  it 
is  right.     We  cannot  do  it."     The  religious  teaching,  if  it  is 
not  really  definite  in  most  people's  minds,  fades  away  alto 
gether  into  nothing  which  lays  hold  of  the  learner's  heart 
and  conscience.     For  this  reason  I  think  that  these  associa 
tions  ought  to  be  confined  to  Church  schools. 

The  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Church 
Central  Council  of  Secondary  Education  have  been 
mentioned  above.1 

1  Chron.  of  Convocation,  May  11,  1897-     See  p.  246. 
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(c)  The  South  African  war  evoked  much  feeling 
for  our  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  deepened  greatly  at 
the  time  the  sense  of  the  Church's  responsibility 
for  their  welfare.  The  Archbishop  responded  to 
this  awakening  of  conscience  in  the  matter  by 
warmly  supporting  the  movement  for  the  forma 
tion  of  a  Church  Navy  and  Army  Board,  which 
originated  in  Convocation.  The  formation  of 
this  body  recalls  a  wish  expressed  by  him  more 
than  twenty  years  previously,  that  such  work 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  Church  as  a  whole.1 
The  Board  was  constituted  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  naval  and  military  authorities,  and  a 
large  and  representative  gathering  in  support 
was  held  in  the  Church  House,  Westminster,  on 
May  30,  1902.  The  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Secretary  for  War  were  amongst  the 
speakers,  and  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  Earl 
Roberts,  wrote  a  letter,  which  has  since  been 
circulated,  warmly  recommending  the  undertaking. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop,  through  illness, 
the  chair  was  taken  by  the  present  Archbishop, 
who  in  succession  to  Dr.  Temple  is  now  the  Pre 
sident.  By  its  constitution  the  Board  consists  of 
representatives  from  the  Navy  and  Army,  from  the 
Convocations  and  Lay  Houses,  and  from  accredited 
organisations  in  each  diocese,  and  its  aim  is  "to 
promote  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  sailors 
and  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  to  deepen  the 
interest  and  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Church 
in  connexion  therewith."2  One  of  the  latest 
public  acts  of  the  Archbishop  was,  shortly  after 
this  meeting,  to  carry  through  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  was  appointed 
an  Archdeacon,  and  the  Chaplains  of  H.M.  Navy 

1  ' '  Exeter  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  474. 

2  Convocation  of  Canterbury.    Report  of  Joint-Committee  on  Sailors 
and  Soldiers,  June  1900.    Published  by  the  National  Society,  London. 
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receive  licences  when  appointed  from   the   Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  each  of  these  three  instances  Archbishop 
Temple  endorsed  the  practice  and  principle  recom 
mended  and  happily  phrased  by  his  predecessor  as 
"  the  policy  of  setting  the  Church  to  do  its  own 
work " ;  it  was  the  main  feature  of  Dr.  Temple's 
administration  throughout.  But  the  Primacy  was 
crowned  by  greater  things  than  these — the  session 
of  the  third  Lambeth  Conference,  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  He 
met  each  worthily;  for  he  responded  to  the  call 
made  by  each  with  the  spirit  which  was  in  him. 
Dignified  and  effective  as  chairman  of  the  Con 
ference,  that  which  most  commended  him  to 
the  assembled  bishops  was  the  outflowing  of 
his  personality  as  it  found  expression  in  the 
closing  words  of  his  sermon  preached  in  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral  at  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference, 
August  2,  1897  :—  " 

My  brothers,  we  have  lately  come  together,  and  we  are 
about  to  part.  What  is  it  above  all  else  that  shall  hold 
our  hearts  together,  though  we  be  parted  by  broad  seas  and 
vast  extent  of  land  ?  Will  it  not  be  that  every  man  when 
he  thinks  of  any  other  will  feel — "  he,  too,  is  endeavouring 
to  live  in  that  Lord  to  whom  I  endeavour  to  give  my  life  "  ? 
When  we  think  of  each  other  in  our  separation,  while 
endeavouring  to  do  the  duties  that  the  Lord  has  given 
us  to  do,  should  it  not  encourage  us  to  remember  always 
that  there  were  so  many  of  us  gathered  together  to  speak  of 
the  things  of  heaven  and  of  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
that,  though  they  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  one  spirit  remains  within  their  hearts  and  ours  ?  We 
shall  find  a  unity  with  them  in  the  endeavour  to  abide  in 
Christ,  and  they,  we  know,  will  find  a  unity  with  us  in  the 
same  endeavour.  Each  one  will  feel  the  support  of  all  the 
rest,  and  each  one  will  pray  for  the  Lord's  abundant  blessing 
on  all  those  with  whom  he  once  joined  in  solemn  Conference. 
It  is  with  this  thought  that  I  would  desire  to  break  up  the 
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Assembly  of  Bishops  of  all  our  Communion.  With  this 
thought  we  go  away  pledged  to  endeavour  to  abide  in  Christ, 
certain  of  the  great  promise  that  Christ  will  abide  in  us.1 

In  all  things  it  was  the  man  that  made  the 
public  servant.  He  represented,  not  chiefly  special 
measures  nor  well-timed  action,  but  his  own  man 
hood  and  all  that  it  signified.  In  times  of  unrest 
he  stood  for  the  steadying  power  of  great  truths ; 
he  met  demands  for  speedy  change,  not  by  obstruc 
tion,  but  by  progress  based  on  principle ;  in  the 
interests  of  the  future,  he  looked  back  as  well  as 
forward  ;  he  supplied  principles  rather  than  plans 
or  precedents.  To  the  work  of  the  Church  he  gave 
a  life  of  labour  and  service  ;  to  the  Archbishop's 
throne  he  gave  himself.  The  man  being  what  he 
was,  it  was  a  worthy  offering  for  a  great  place. 

And  the  offering  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  daily  life.  Frederick  Temple 
was  formed  in  a  home,  and  his  last  years  of  highest 
service  were  fed  by  home  life,  and  were  true  to  the 
early  conditions.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the 
Archbishop  who  had  a  passion  for  that  kind  of 
work  which  converts  doctrine  into  life,  and  as  one 
who  greatly  served  the  Church  because  he  loved 
the  home  so  well.  The  best  commentary  on  his 
early  years  are  the  letters  of  the  son  to  the  mother  ; 
the  closing  years  cannot  be  fully  understood  with 
out  the  letters  of  the  father  to  the  son.  They 
must  be  set  the  one  against  the  other.  It  is  as 
though  in  writing  to  his  sons  the  old  man  was 
paying  back  part  of  the  debt  which  he  felt  that  he 
owed  to  his  own  mother.  It  is  also  as  if  he 
remembered  the  needs  of  the  past  and  was  trying 
to  give  the  help  which  memory  told  him  that  he 
had  needed  himself.  The  letters  throw  new  light 
on  mind  and  character,  illustrating  much  in  him 
that  was  scarcely  guessed  at  by  the  outside  world. 

1  The  Church  of  England  Pulpit  and  Ecclesiastical  Review. 
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The  whole  correspondence  follows  the  gradual 
development  of  the  powers  of  young  life  : 
beginning  with  delightful  nonsense,  it  ends  with 
metaphysics  and  deep  religious  truth. 

In  the  life  of  one  who  rises  high  in  a  public 
school,  the  best  dividing  line  between  childhood 
and  the  beginnings  of  manhood  is  probably  the  time 
when  a  boy  enters  the  Sixth  Form.  It  is  well  to 
follow  this  division.  A  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Temple  would  suffice  to  show  that  the 
vein  of  frolic  to  which  Professor  Shairp  refers  in 
his  well-known  Oxford  poem *  never  quite  left  him. 
The  childhood  of  his  sons  revived  it  in  full  energy. 

FIRST  PERIOD 

To  William  Temple  (aged  6J) 

FULHAM  PALACE,  May  25,  1888. 

The  bumble-bees  are  so  many  and  they  buzz  so  loud  and 
so  long  that  I  cannot  manage  to  write  a  long  letter  in  answer 
to  yours.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  Letter.  Mother  saw  it 
first  and  took  it  away  and  opened  it  and  read  it.  I  hope 
that  did  not  change  it  into  something  different  from  what  it 
was  before  she  saw  it. 

I  have  not  found  any  Boys  to  amuse  me.  I  wonder  where 
they  are  all  gone.  Are  they  all  eaten  up  ?  and  cannot  I  have 
them  any  more  ? 

ADDINGTON  PARK,  CROYDON. 
The  plague  of  boys 
With  all  their  noise 
Is  better  than  being  without  them. 
Tell  Mother  to  write 
At  once  to-night 
And  tell  me  all  about  them. 

1  Comes  brightly  back  one  day — he  had  performed 
Within  the  schools  some  more  than  looked-for  feat, 
And  friends  and  brother-scholars  round  him  swarmed 
To  give  the  day  to  gladness  that  was  meet : 
Forth  to  the  fields  we  fared — among  the  young 
Green  leaves  and  grass,  his  laugh  the  loudest  rung, 
Beyond  the  rest  his  bound  flew  far  and  fleet. 

Also  see  "  Earlier  Years  "  Memoir,  vol.  i.  pp.  43-45. 
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FULHAM  PALACE,  October  14,  1894. 

To-morrow  is  your  birthday  and  I  write  to-day,  having 
nothing  whatever  to  say,  just  to  prove  that  I  have  not  for 
gotten  you.  You  are  now  a  man  of  immense  age,  and  for 
seven  years  the  number  of  your  age  will  always  end  in  "  teen," 
a  mystical  syllable  which  indicates  all  sorts  of  very  wonderful 
peculiarities.  It  rhymes  to  "  bean  "  and  indicates  a  donkey 
full  of  beans  and  ready  to  kick.  It  rhymes  to  "  green " 
and  implies  a  delightful  innocence  always  taken  in  by  any 
and  every  hoax.  It  rhymes  to  "  lean  "  and  indicates  the  char 
acter  of  your  bodily  frame.  It  rhymes  to  "mean"  and 
describes  a  character  which  you  will  never  be,  try  ever  so  hard. 
Why  on  earth  should  your  foolish  father  ever  give  you  a 
thought  ?  You  do  not  often  give  him  one. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Thirteen,  I  advise  you  to 

Letters  full  of  banter  and  chaff — sometimes  in 
English,  sometimes  in  Latin  —  follow  in  quick 
succession,  with  an  underlying  vein  of  occasional 
seriousness. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  February  17,  1895. 

Do  you  know  a  very  bad  Boy  at  Rugby  who  dares  to  write 
to  me  and  send  me  impudent  parodies  of  the  Frogs  of  Aristo 
phanes?  They  are  not  even  good  Greek.  He  writes  fiaS  8a£, 
which  no  one  can  call  Greek  at  all ;  and  in  fact  no  one  can 
construe  or  translate  it.  It  is  evidently  intended  for  im 
pudence  ;  but  it  is  unintelligible  impudence.  If  you  come 
across  that  Boy  just  thrash  him  until  he  calls  out  /3pcK€K€( 
Koaf  Koaf  as  loud  as  he  can  bawl. 

He  is  not  only  impudent  enough  to  write  to  me  in  this 
fashion,  but  he  signs  himself  with  your  name ;  think  of  that ! 

Emittit  signata  tuo  mala  nomine  verba 

Quae  poena  est  tanto  crimine  digna,  precor  ? 

Mind  you  don't  get  out  of  spirits  because  you  have  a  cold. 
Consider  that  you  really  deserve  something  much  worse,  and 
it  ought  to  be  a  great  comfort  to  such  a  bad  boy  as  you  are 
that  you  are  let  off  with  so  little  discomfort.  Therefore 
rejoice  very  much. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  May  20,  1895. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM —  .  .  .  Slacke  puer,  bangande  puer,  fis 
slackior  usque, 

Crimen  supplicio  mox  graviore  lues — 
Your  tremendous  FATHER. 
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FULHAM  PALACE,  November  1,  1895. 

Gulielmo  Temple  puero  impudentissimo  Pater  iratus  S.D. 

Habeto  tibi  misericordiam  tuam :  equidem  contemno ;  te 
tuamque  insolentiam  sperno.  Quid?  Num  Rex  es?  num 
Victor  ?  ut  mei  miserearis  ! 

How  are  your  eyes,  you  tiresome  monkey  ?  Can  you  see 
to  read  ?  or  to  eat  ? — Your  wrathful  FATHER. 


FULHAM  PALACE,  December  17,  1895. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM — Do  you  know  what  a  dreadful  thing 
is  going  to  happen  to  this  house  next  Friday  ?  Two  wild 
animals,  just  let  loose  from  a  large  menagerie  of  such 
creatures  in  Warwickshire,  are  coming  here  to  inflict  them 
selves  upon  us.  I  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  their  way  until 
they  are  gone.  I  dare  say  you  might  find  somewhere  to  hide  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  don't  come  here,  or  perhaps  they  will  devour 
you.  I  am  in  a  great  state  of  alarm  myself.  But  I  cannot 
hide  because  of  the  work  I  have  to  do. 

Good  lack  what  geese  we  be,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's,  adapted  to  the  occasion.  God  bless  you,  dear 
boy. — Your  own  FATHER. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  February  8,  1896. 

You  are  abominably  like  that  Father  of  yours  whom  I  knew 
at  school  sixty  years  ago.  He  also  almost  always  knew  the 
sense  of  a  passage,  but  got  floored  in  the  details  of  it. 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  better  boy  than  you.  He  did  some 
times  (proh !  pudor)  make  a  false  quantity,  but  I  never  knew 
him  make  a  false  concord.  Moreover,  though  he  was  impudent 
now  and  then,  there  was  a  limit  to  his  impudence. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  March  20,  1896. 

I  quite  understand.  You  are  a  very  good  boy.  You 
hear  that  your  Father  has  been  laughed  at.  You  indignantly 
declare  that  you  wish  you  had  been  there.  Of  course  you  do. 
If  you  had  been  there  you  would  have  stopped  it  at  once. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  your  indignation  and  your  wish.  You 
are  evidently  a  very  good,  warm-hearted,  right-minded,  well- 
principled,  justice-loving,  high-souled,  self-sacrificing  BOY. 

The  following  letter  tells  of  something  deeper  : — 
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FULHAM  PALACE,  June  2,  1895. 

Thank  you  for  writing  to  tell  me  of  the  death  of  my  dear 
old  friend.1  It  is  indeed  a  grief  to  me.  I  have  known  him 
and  his  for  nearly  forty  years ;  and  a  more  unselfish  man  I 
never  knew. 

I  hope  you  are  finding  enjoyment  in  this  delightfully  hot 
weather.  I  should  find  it  very  delightful  if  I  had  a  moment's 
time  to  stop  and  feel  the  pleasure  of  it.  God  bless  you,  dear 
boy. — Your  loving  FATHER. 

The  correspondence  contains  many  instances  of 
his  desire  to  develop  his  own  love  for  Biblical 
exegesis  in  his  sons  ;  they  begin  early  : — 

FULHAM  PALACE, 

December  18,  1896. 

You  ask  me  whether  our  Lord  meant  by  the  needle 
through  which  a  man  was  to  pass  a  gate  so  called  or  a 
common  needle  used  by  women  in  their  work. 

I  think  the  latter.  Our  Lord  did  certainly  use  the  Eastern 
method  of  teaching  by  exaggerations.  Thus  for  instance 
the  beam  in  your  eye  in  S.  Matthew  vii.  3.  The  SOKOS  in 
that  verse  is  a  rafter  in  the  roof  of  a  house,  rather  decidedly 
a  big  thing  for  a  man's  eye.  The  exaggeration  here  is  not 
less  than  in  the  needle. 

And  in  both  cases  there  is  just  that  faint  touch  of  fun 
which  all  Oriental  teachers  delight  in. 

Here  is  his  view  on  the  place  of  music,  and  the 
kind  of  instrument  to  be  avoided  : — 

FULHAM  PALACE, 

November  7,  1895. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM  —  I  wish  you  had  pitched  on  any 
other  instrument  than  the  French  Horn.  It  is  rather  wasting 
time  for  any  but  a  professional  to  learn  what  cannot  be 
played  except  in  company  with  others.  But  you  shall  have 
it  if  you  like  it. 

Only  remember  that  if  I  find  music  beginning  to  eat  you 
up,  I  shall  have  to  curtail  it.  You  are  not  likely  to  make 
your  living  by  music,  and  you  will  have  to  make  your  living. 
So  keep  the  delightful  art  in  check,  and  don't  let  yourself 

1  The  Rev.  Philip  Bowden-Smith. 
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become  a  slave  to  such  a  master.     God  bless  you,  dear,  dear 
lad. — Your  loving  FATHER. 

Here  are  two  letters  illustrating  his  press  of 
work,  and  the  straits  he  was  put  to  in  edging  in 
his  letters  to  his  sons  in  the  middle  of  it : — 

FULHAM  PALACE,  May  26,  1896. 

.  .  .  We  have  begun  the  examination  of  the  candidates 
for  next  Sunday,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  get  in  a  letter  edge 
ways.  And  this  has  been  written,  while  one  man  was  going 
and  the  next  was  coming,  just  about  three  lines  at  a  time. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  June  2,  1896. 

.  .  .  Eleven  hours  in  the  day  of  ear-marked  time  sounds 
like  bondage,  does  it  not  ?  But  such  bondage  occasionally 
comes  on  all  of  us.  And  it  is  a  good  thing  that  you  have 
a  little  time  left  to  do  verses  in ;  these,  no  doubt,  you  do 
between  the  end  of  each  hour  and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
I  myself  use  these  short  intervals  to  sing  songs,  to  take  little 
naps,  to  write  letters  to  my  boys,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Whenever 
you  expect  a  letter  and  do  not  get  it,  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  hours,  instead  of  leaving  any  intervals,  have  overlapped. 
Overlapping  stops  everything. 

Here  is  a  letter  which  shows  what  were  the 
worst  troubles  in  his  busy  life,  how  supreme  was 
his  desire  to  do  justice,  and  how  great  a  resource 
was  home  affection  in  anxious  work  : — 

FULHAM  PALACE,  February  23,  1896. 

.  .  .  You  don^t  know  how  hard  I  have  been  driven  for 
the  last  fortnight.  The  letters  and  the  interviews  and  the 
meetings  and  the  sermons  and  the  Confirmations  hardly  leave 
me  time  to  breathe.  And  my  own  dear  boys  do  not  get  half 
so  much,  or  a  quarter  so  much,  of  my  attention  as  I  ought 
to  give  them.  .  .  .  On  the  top  of  everything  else  has  come 
some  very  painful  business  in  dealing  with  people  who  have 
done  very  wrong,  and  that  always  takes  much  more  time 
than  anything  else,  lest  by  want  of  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  one  should  do  some  injustice.  I  cannot  say  how  I  am 
longing  for  the  next  Rugby  holidays. 
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The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself : — 

FULHAM  PALACE,  October  24,  1896. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM — The  Queen  sends  me  to  Canterbury. 
I  should  have  somewhat  preferred  to  stay  in  London.  But 
the  work  of  the  Archbishop  is  very  important  just  now,  more 
important  than  the  work  in  London.  And  I  did  not  think 
it  right  to  say  no.  Will  you  add  to  your  private  prayers  a 
few  words  for  me :  "  Give  my  dear  father  help  and  guidance 
for  the  work  to  which  he  has  now  been  called.'" — Your  own 

FATHER. 

It  is  a  secret  till  to-morrow  afternoon. 

There  was  a  lighter  side  to  the  grave  responsibili 
ties,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  those  about  him  who 
could  help  him  not  to  be  crushed  by  solemnities  : — 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  April  4,  1897. 

.  .  .  We  are  getting  on  very  slowly  with  our  Lambeth 
works.  It  will  evidently  be  a  good  while  yet  before  we  shall 
finally  get  rid  of  the  workmen.  I  shall  be  very  glad  when 
my  boys  come  home  to  look  at  everything.  But  of  course 
when  you  come  here  you  will  remember  that  Lambeth  is  not 
Fulham,  and  that  you  will  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
indulge  in  any  sauciness  or  cheek  or  even  over-liveliness  in  so 
solemn  a  place  as  this. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  will  love  me  as  much  as  I  love  you,  you 
will  do  very  well. 

Soon  afterwards  he  greets  his  son's  entry  into 
the  Sixth  Form  with  much  mock  gravity  : — 

HOUSE  or  LORDS, 
May  7,  1897. 

You  in  the  Sixth !  What  are  the  Rugby  School  Authorities 
dreaming  of?  And  how  did  you  get  the  audacity  to  go 
into  the  Sixth  when  you  had  the  offer  ?  Ichabod,  Ichabod  ! 
How  has  Rugby  fallen  ! 

But  of  course  you  are  henceforth  to  be  graver,  and  as  for 
sauciness,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  say,  He  never  could  have 
been  saucy  ;  look  at  him. 
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I  wish  we  could  have  you  back  again  for  an  hour  or  so 
to  see  what  you  look  like. 

However,  you  are  still  my  boy  ;  don't  fancy  that  you  have 
got  out  of  that. 


SECOND  PERIOD 

But  the  bridge  has  been  passed,  and  the  letters 
which  follow — written  during  his  younger  son's 
later  schooldays  and  the  first  two  years  of  his 
undergraduate  course  at  Oxford — are  set  to  a 
somewhat  different  strain.  The  letters  are  a 
gradual  initiation  into  deeper  things.  The  occa 
sional  touches  of  fun  convert  what  would  otherwise 
be  lectures  into  delightful  letters.  The  first  may 
be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole 
series : — 

CANTERBURY,  June  7,  1897. 

You  asked  me  some  questions  the  other  day  which  I  have 
not  yet  answered.  .  .  .  One  question  was  whether  Plato  gave 
us  the  teaching  of  Socrates  or  put  his  own  teaching  into  his 
former  master's  mouth.  That  is  a  question  which  never  can 
be  answered  with  certainty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  is  that  of 
Socrates.  It  was  he  who  practised  the  art  of  cross-examining 
in  such  absolute  perfection.  And  it  has  been  said,  and 
probably  with  some  truth,  that  the  Athenians  put  Socrates  to 
death  because  he  was  such  a  bore  with  his  incessant  questions. 

But  I  doubt  if  we  can  assert  that  the  philosophy  all 
belongs  to  Socrates.  Probably  the  moral  side  is  his.  The 
lofty  ideas  of  conduct ;  the  belief  in  immortality ;  the  subtle 
analysis  of  pleasure ;  all  that  concern  the  fundamental  ques 
tions  of  right  and  wrong.  .  .  .  But  the  intellectual  side  of 
Plato's  work  is,  I  think,  Plato's.  The  doctrine  that  the  Idea 
is  the  true  essence  and  the  Thing  is  but  a  copy  or  model  of  it; 
that  we  had  a  preexistence  and  brought  some  of  these  Ideas 
with  us  from  a  former  state ;  that  we  are  not  to  look  to  our 
bodily  senses,  but  to  our  own  intuitions  to  find  out  the  laws 
that  govern  bodily  things  ;  these  and  similar  speculations  are, 
I  think,  Plato's.  .  .  . 
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LAMBETH  PALACE,  April  2,  1898. 

By  all  means  read  Butler's  Analogy.  You  will  understand 
it  well  enough.  But  his  style  is  heavy  and  you  may  find  it 
dull. — Your  own 

FATHER. 

In  the  Sixth  Form  a  boy  makes  acquaint 
ance  with  Lucretius,  and  if  he  has  any  taste  for 
philosophy  it  is  often  first  developed  by  that 
author.  The  rebound  from  the  materialism  of 
Lucretius  was  Kant — a  big  leap,  but  natural 
enough  for  Dr.  Temple's  son,  and  very  soon 
the  son  is  immersed  in  speculations  on  the  rela 
tion  of  cause  and  effect,  the  ideas  of  time  and 
space,  the  significance  of  real  and  phenomenal,  the 
philosophy  of  the  will,  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the 
mean.  The  father  gives  careful  answer  on  every 
subject,  and  now  and  again  the  reader  of  the 
letters  is  reminded  of  illustrations  found  in 
Dr.  Temple's  Bampton  Lectures.  There  is  an 
excellent  first  lesson  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
The  year  closes  with  a  little  poking  of  fun  at  the 
boy  philosopher : — 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  May  14,  1898. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  accept  Lucretius's  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  matter.  He  held  the  atomic  philosophy  which  is 
based  on  that  principle.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  proof.  The  Bible  goes  on  the 
opposite  principle  that  God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing, 
and  as  He  could  and  can  create,  so  also  He  can  destroy.  And  it 
is  surely  a  derogation  from  His  supremacy  if  we  hold  that 
matter  has  an  existence  independent  of  Him.  If  the  Moral 
Law,  which  is  as  it  were  His  nature,  is  absolutely  supreme,  then 
Matter  and  the  Laws  of  Matter  must  be  dependent  on  Him 
for  their  existence. 

If  you  wish  to  complete  your  idea  of  the  Kantian 
Philosophy,  add  to  the  conception  that  Time  and  Space  are  not 
existent  things,  but  part  of  the  furniture  of  our  minds,  the 
further  conception  that  the  axiomatic  principles  of  Physical 
Science,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
are  also  furniture  of  our  minds.  We  assert  that  everything 
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that  happens  must  have  a  cause.  Why  ? — because  our  minds 
could  not  otherwise  perceive  it.  These  Physical  Principles 
are  in  fact  like  the  machinery  of  a  Kaleidoscope.  A  few  bits 
of  coloured  glass  are  put  into  the  Kaleidoscope  with  no 
regular  order  whatever.  But  when  we  look  at  them  through 
the  other  end  of  the  Toy  they  appear  in  a  symmetrical 
pattern.  So  our  minds  act  on  the  things  that  happen  within 
the  range  of  our  perceptions. 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  May  19,  1898. 

You  must  not  infer  that  when  I  make  no  objections  to 
your  speculations  I  have  no  objections  to  make.  Thinking 
of  this  kind  that  you  are  now  indulging  is  of  value  in 
proportion  as  one  thinks  out  matters  for  one's  self.  And  I 
interpose  when  I  think  my  interposition  will  help  you  in  that, 
and  if  I  think  you  are  likely  to  clear  up  your  mind  without 
my  saying  anything  I  say  nothing. 

You  wonder  why  Butler  takes  no  notice  of  Kant.  The 
Analogy  was  published  in  1736 ;  Kant's  Philosophy  was 
published  in  1781.  You  will  read  Kant  some  day;  but  I 
know  no  writer  whose  style  is  so  clumsy  and  consequently  so 
obscure,  and  it  would  break  you  down  if  you  tried  it  now.  I 
began  it  myself  when  I  was  just  two  years  older  than  you  are, 
and  I  found  it  a  dreadful  difficulty.  .  .  . 

I  have  said  nothing  about  your  remarks  on  Prayer  because 
it  is  preeminently  a  matter  which  you  must  work  out  in  your 
own  mind.  But  I  will  remark  that  you  do  not  yet  possess 
the  materials  for  dealing  finally  with  the  questions  involved. 
You  do  not  yet  know  all  the  forms  that  Prayer  may  take ; 
you  will  have  learnt  something  more  about  them  ten  years 
hence. 

Probably  about  the  time  when  you  go  to  College,  or  it  may 
be  a  little  before  that,  you  may  learn  a  good  deal  from 
Lewes's  History  of  Philosophy.  Lewes  is  not  a  great 
philosopher  himself,  but  he  has  a  clear  head  and  a  lucid  style 
and  he  puts  things  before  you  from  a  point  of  view  which  you 
would  not  be  likely  to  reach  by  yourself. 

CANTERBURY,  June  3,  1898. 

Your  essay  on  Evolution  was  somewhat  fragmentary 
and  consequently  not  quite  coherent.  You  had  not  present 
to  your  mind  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  doctrine 
really  was. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  grew  up  in  this  way : 
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There  had  been  floating  about  in  men's  minds  for  some 
time  a  fancy  that  things  as  we  now  see  them  were  not  always 
just  such  as  they  now  appear,  but  in  many  cases  grew  out  of 
previous  forms  by  the  operations  of  ordinary  natural  laws. 
Laplace  applied  this  to  Astronomy  and  pointed  out  that  if 
we  imagine  a  great  mass  of  gaseous  matter  the  force  of  gravi 
tation  would  necessarily  draw  it  together ;  that  unless  it  was 
absolutely  homogeneous  the  particles  would  move  toward  each 
other  at  different  rates  of  speed ;  that  the  inevitable  result 
of  this  would  be  that  the  whole  mass  would  spin  round  its 
own  centre ;  that  thus  it  would  spin  faster  and  faster  and  at 
the  same  time  harden  first  into  a  liquid  then  into  a  semi- 
solid  state ;  that  the  outer  crust  would  lose  its  heat  faster 
than  the  inside  and  would  consequently  harden  sooner ;  that 
as  it  grew  hard  and  heavy  the  centrifugal  force  caused  by  the 
spin  would  make  this  outer  crust  fall  off*  and  roll  up  into  a 
separate  ball ;  that  in  this  way  planets  would  be  formed ; 
and  so  you  would  have  our  Solar  System.  Geologists 
examined  the  earth  and  for  a  long  time  discoursed  on  the 
effects  of  cataclysms  of  water  and  sudden  eruptions  of  fire, 
until  Sir  Charles  Lyell  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  need  to 
invent  cataclysms  or  catastrophes,  because  the  slow  operation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  know  them  would  account  for  all 
the  observed  phenomena.  The  same  thought  was  applied 
by  Lamarck  and  others  to  Animated  Nature.  And  this 
application  was  as  a  rule  ridiculous.  When  it  is  gravely 
suggested  that  men  are  monkeys  who  have  got  rid  of  their 
tails  partly  by  never  using  them  to  climb  with  and  partly  by 
sitting  on  them,  Science  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  was  suddenly  brought  into 
a  new  position  by  the  publication  of  Charles  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species. 

He  pointed  out  that  children  in  most  particulars  resembled 
their  parents;  but  never  in  all.  The  slight  differences 
between  them  and  their  parents  were  sometimes  transmitted 
to  the  next  and  to  many  succeeding  generations.  By  this 
means  through  a  long  accumulation  of  such  variations  from 
the  original  stock  the  children  of  to-day  were  sometimes  quite 
unlike  the  progenitors  of  10,000  years  ago,  and  also  quite 
unlike  other  descendants  from  the  same  progenitors.  Thus 
new  species  were  formed.  This  multiplication  of  species  is 
perpetually  checked  by  the  perishing  of  a  good  many  through 
the  competition  for  food,  for  protection  from  cold,  for  pro 
tection  from  enemies ;  in  this  competition  the  species  that 
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had  developed  into  unfavourable  forms  were  got  rid  of.  And 
the  species  that  established  themselves  finally  were  the 
survivors  after  this  competition.  The  survival,  of  the  fittest 
was  the  rule  of  life. 

And  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  believing  that 
species  were  formed  in  this  way  was  the  survival  of  the  useless. 
Not  the  survival  of  useless  species,  but  of  useless  parts  of  the 
body. 

Thus  the  well-known  slow-worm,  which  to  all  appearance 
is  a  snake,  turns  out  when  dissected  to  be  a  lizard.  Under 
its  skin  it  has  four  short  beginnings  of  feet.  These  are  of  no 
use  to  it  whatever.  They  are  survivals  from  a  generation  of 
lizards  which  used  their  feet. 

In  the  human  body  there  is  a  part  of  the  bowel  which 
used  to  be  called  the  blind  bowel  or  caecum,  but  is  now 
generally  called  the  appendix.  It  is  of  no  use  whatever; 
indeed,  it  is  a  danger,  for  the  food  can  get  in  and  cannot 
easily  get  out,  and  sometimes  causes  inflammation  by  staying 
too  long.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  useless.  It  belongs  to  a 
generation  of  long,  long  ago  when  it  really  did  good. 
There  are  animals  in  whom  it  is  found  now,  fulfilling  a  use 
ful  purpose.  By  such  arguments  Darwin  showed  how  many 
unaccountable  facts  might  be  accounted  for.  So  he  put  the 
Theory  of  Evolution  on  a  Scientific  basis.  And  the  men  of 
Science  very  soon  were  infected  by  the  conception  and  began 
to  extend  it  to  all  Creation. 

In  some  important  particulars  they  have  been  entirely 
baffled.  Their  researches  have  never  shown  that  Life  has 
been  evolved  out  of  Non-life.  Every  living  creature  as  far  as 
prolonged  investigation  goes  comes  from  a  preexisting  living 
creature.  Many  scientific  men  are  sorely  vexed  at  this 
incompleteness  in  the  Universality  of  Evolution,  and  some 
refuse  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any  such  incompleteness. 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  sympathise  with  their  vexation. 

You  have  asked  me  some  questions  which  I  will  answer, 
but  not  now. 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  June  30,  1898. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  a  long  time,  because  I  have 
had  so  much  writing  to  do  that  my  eyes  became  too  sore  for 
writing  any  more.  Now  I  have  a  slight  release  and  so  I  will 
answer  some  of  your  questions. 

.  .  .  First,  you  asked  some  time  ago  whether  Kant  would 
call  two  events  such  as  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
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the  execution  of  Charles  I.  simultaneous.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  question.  When  I  told  you  of  Kant's  doctrine  of  Free 
Will  I  remarked  that  Arthur  Clough,  when  I  told  him  of 
this,  said,  "  This  seems  to  me  like  saying  that  I  was  free  once, 
but  am  free  no  longer,"  and  you  acutely  said,  "  How  could 
he  speak  of  'am'  and  'was':  if  Time  is  subjective,  there 
can  be  no  past,  present,  or  future,  and  therefore  no  am,  or 
was,  or  will  be."  The  same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  the 
word  simultaneous.  Past,  present,  and  future  are  different 
times.  Simultaneous  means  of  the  same  time.  Different 
means  not  the  same;  and  same  means  not  different.  If 
you  cannot  speak  of  different  times,  neither  can  you  speak 
of  the  same  time. 

...  I  will  add  one  thing  more  to  all  this.  Kant  grew  out 
of  a  hint  given  by  Leibnitz.  The  Schoolmen  had  pressed 
all  philosophy  on  the  lower  lines  until  they  summed  up  all 
philosophical  process  in  the  words,  "  Nihil  in  intellectu  quod 
non  prius  in  sensu."  This  goes  straight  to  materialism.  The 
acceptance  of  Revelation  was  made  to  depend  on  Miracles  and 
on  nothing  else.  Locke  on  the  Understanding  is  the  perfec 
tion  of  this  theory.  Leibnitz  corrected  this  by  adding  to 
the  dogma  the  words  "Nisi  ipse  intellectus."  You  can  see  how 
this  let  in  Kant  in  a  flood. 

Do  not  call  pride  a  virtue.  If  a  man  tells  a  lie  and  then 
finds  that  this  has  done  great  injustice,  is  it  a  virtue  to  be  too 
proud  to  confess  what  he  has  done  ? 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  July  9,  1898. 

The  saying  that  every  Virtue  is  a  mean  is  me  judice  super 
ficial  ;  one  of  those  plausibilities  into  which  Aristotle,  great 
as  he  was,  occasionally  slipped,  and  which  lay  hold  of  men 
because  they  are  so  very  plausible.  They  are  such  as  used 
to  make  my  old  Master  say,  "  Deep  thought ;  I  have  often 
made  the  same  observation  myself." 

Aristotle,  however,  did  not  mean  any  Virtue  in  its  essence ; 
but  in  its  exhibition.  What  you  do  if  you  are  virtuous,  not 
what  you  are,  will  always  lie  between  two  modes  of  action, 
extremely  opposed  to  each  other.  Even  so  it  is  a  superficial 
saying. 

December  1,  1898. 

Do  you  not  think  that  giving  presents  to  your  father  is 
rather  lowering  to  the  dignity  of  a  Philosopher. — What  would 
Kant  think  of  it  ? 

u 
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By  the  end  of  the  year  (1899)  Coleridge  and 
Bacon  had  been  added  to  Kant.  The  father's 
preference  for  the  more  spiritual  philosophy  comes 
out  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  read 
his  own  history  into  the  letters,  nor  to  note  the 
wisdom  of  the  counsels  and  cautions — some  of 
them  drawn  from  his  own  past  experience : — 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  July  2,  1899. 

I  can  neither  say  yes  nor  no  to  your  speculations  and  to 
Coleridge's  speculations  on  the  Formula  Fidei  de  Sanctissima 
Trinitate.  At  this  point  Coleridge  and  I  always  parted  com 
pany.  I  cannot  understand  him  ;  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  feel  sure  that  he  understood  himself. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  from  seventeen 
to  five-and-twenty  I  indulged  largely  in  such  speculations. 
But  I  felt  all  along  like  a  swimmer  who  sees  no  shore  before 
him  after  long  swimming,  and  at  last  allows  himself  to  be 
picked  up  by  a  ship  that  seems  to  be  going  his  way. 

I  do  not  want  to  check  your  imaginings.  Go  on  as  long 
as  you  feel  that  you  get  any  good  at  all  by  doing  so.  But  I 
rather  fancy  you  will  come  to  the  same  end  as  I  came  to 
long  before  you.  My  passing  ship  was  S.  John. — Your 
loving  FATHER. 

OLD  PALACE,  CANTERBURY, 
December  9,  1899. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  in  many  ways  you  should  prefer 
Bacon  to  Kant.  Bacon  writes  in  a  perfect  style.  Kant's 
style  is  execrable.  Kant  was  quite  conscious  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  respect.  But  on  the  other  hand  Kant  was  handling 
a  far  more  difficult  matter,  and  kept  himself  on  a  higher 
level  of  thought.  Bacon's  tendency  is  somewhat  utilitarian. 
He  is  always  seeking  for  "fruit,"  and  often  gives  one  the 
impression  that  he  valued  science  not  for  itself  but  for  its 
results.  Kant  would  never  have  ended  in  Paley;  Bacon 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  make  Paley  the  end  of  true  philosophy. 
From  that  Kant  is  free. 

I  know  that  in  comparing  the  two  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  But  nevertheless 

The  letters  in  the  succeeding  years  increasingly 
bring  together  metaphysics  and  theology.  What 
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the  Archbishop  says  about  progress  shows  his 
sense  of  the  danger  which  may  arise  from  too 
exclusive  a  cult  of  metaphysics.  His  fears  are 
summed  up  in  one  sentence  :  "  The  danger  of  your 
speculations  is  that  if  you  do  not  take  care  you 
will  lower  your  idea  of  God." 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  January  29,  1900. 

When  you  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Progress  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  distinction  drawn  by  the 
Mediaeval  Schoolmen  between  what  is  true  simpliciter  and  what 
is  true  secundum  quid. 

It  is  true  enough  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  human  nature 
remains  ever  the  same,  and  that  as  Ecclesiastes  tells,  Whatever 
the  progress  the  result  after  all  is  only  "  man." 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  real  progress  in 
Science,  and  indeed  in  all  knowledge,  including  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  and  there  is  real  progress  in  that  which 
is  based  on  knowledge,  e.g.  in  legislation,  in  the  customs  of 
life,  in  comfort  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and  to  go  higher 
there  is  real  progress  in  moral  conduct,  perhaps  none  in 
moral  principle. 

Human  nature  still  contains  the  elements  of  selfishness,  of 
cruelty,  of  falsehood,  of  lust,  of  vanity,  and  all  these  things 
and  others  like  them,  as  bad,  as  universal  as  ever. — But  the 
practice  is  ever  more  and  more  restrained.  And  that  is  a 
real,  though  not  a  fundamental  progress. 

The  Life  of  Christ  tells  on  man  by  slow  degrees,  and  its 
effect  can  be  traced  and  pointed  out.  But  the  fundamental 
change  belongs  not  to  the  world  of  phenomena. 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  February  13,  1900. 

I  think  you  are  getting  into  rather  risky  speculations.  If 
the  Perfect  Man  is  not  by  Incarnation  but  in  himself 
God,  he  must  not  only  be  Omnipotent  as  you  suppose  but 
Omniscient.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  accept  this.  But, 
anyhow,  you  are  getting  a  good  way  beyond  Kant.  He 
based  his  Philosophy  on  undeniable  facts.  He  took  his 
ground  as  regards  space  on  the  undoubted  fact  that  our 
intellect  claimed  to  possess  a  universal  knowledge  inde 
pendent  of  experience.  I  know  that  two  and  three  make 
five  not  only  here  but  in  the  distant  planet  Saturn.  How 
do  I  know  it  ?  The  answer  is  plain  if  Space  is  a  form  in  my 
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own  mind;  but  if  it  be  a  thing  existing  independently  of 
me,  no  explanation  can  be  given  at  all,  and  the  universality 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  space  is  an  ultimate 
fact  with  which  we  begin,  but  for  which  we  cannot  account. 

But  when  you  claim  that  the  Will  is  omnipotent,  you 
have  no  basis  of  fact  at  all.  It  is  not  merely  an  hypothesis, 
but  an  hypothesis  that  explains  nothing. 

Again,  we  know  for  certain  that  what  has  once  happened 
cannot  be  cancelled.  No  power  you  can  conceive  will  make 
that  undone  which  was  once  done.  How  do  we  know  this  ? 
We  cannot  tear  the  knowledge  of  it  out  of  us.  This  is 
explained  if  Time  and  Sequence,  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
Time,  are  a  Form  of  our  mode  of  perception.  Otherwise 
our  knowledge  of  it  remains  inexplicable.  But  if  Time  be  a 
form  of  our  minds  we  can  then  conceive  that  to  God  there  is 
[?  no. — ED.]  Time,  and  sequence  must  present  itself  to  Him 
in  some  Form  quite  different  from  sequence  as  we  know  it. 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  February  15,  1900. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM — I  was  obliged  to  stop  when  last  I 
wrote  before  I  had  said  all  I  wanted  to  say.  And  I  have 
only  a  few  minutes  now. 

The  danger  of  your  speculation  is  that  if  you  do  not  take 
care  you  will  lower  your  idea  of  God. 

Will  your  perfect  man  be  omnipresent  at  every  moment  ? 
— Your  most  affectionate  and  loving  FATHER. 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  February  5,  1901. 

The  young  Kantian  must  be  always  on  his  guard  lest  he 
slip  unconsciously  into  the  religion  of  the  Gipsies  : 

Yea  God  and  man,  the  future  and  the  past, 
Are  but  to  them  one  chaos  dark  and  vast ; 
One  gloomy  present,  one  unchanged  to-day, 
Stirred  by  no  storm  and  brightened  by  no  ray. 

For  the  Kantian  Theory  is  that  we  cannot  know  Things  as 
they  are ;  we  only  know  their  manifestations,  moulded  for  us 
by  the  forms  of  Time  and  Space.  But  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  be  content  with  this,  and  we  are  perpetually 
striving  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are.  .  .  . 

I  advise  you  to  stop  trying  to  find  out  the  true  nature  of 
Things  in  themselves ;  for  Time  and  Space  are  a  part  of  you, 
and  you  cannot  do  without  them. — Your  loving  father, 

F.  CANTUAR. 
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The  three  following  letters  are  entered  some 
what  out  of  date,  but  they  touch  on  Dr.  Temple's 
favourite  subjects  in  such  matters — the  philosophy 
of  the  will  and  the  distinction  between  external 
and  internal  authority — and  may  well  serve  to  close 
this  part  of  the  correspondence : — 

LAMBETH  PALACE,  October  17,  1900. 

You  give  me  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack  when  you  ask  me 
to  identify  the  ancient  and  the  modern  modes  of  regarding 
the  construction  of  the  human  soul.  They  cannot  be 
identified ;  the  one  is  based  on  a  different  conception  from 
the  other. 

The  ancients  never  thought  of  the  Will  as  a  Faculty  at  all. 
They  identified  the  Will  with  the  man,  and  looked  on  the 
reason,  the  temper,  the  appetite,  as  faculties  under  the  man's 
control.  .  .  .  Modern  thinkers  have  come  to  regard  the 
Will  as  one  of  the  faculties,  and  generally  put  6vp6<s  and 
ciriQvpia  together  under  the  name  of  the  "  passions "  or  the 
"appetites." 

This  account  of  the  matter  may  perhaps  help  you  to 
understand  the  relation  of  Coleridge's  man  to  Plato's. 

CANTERBURY,  November  20,  1900. 

.  .  .  All  spiritual  growth  depends  on  the  action  of  the  Will. 
But  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  when  there  is  no  effort  of 
the  Will  the  emotion  does  harm  or  even  that  it  is  not  good. 
We  are  of  a  compound  nature,  and  much  that  is  not  spiritual 
is  nevertheless  good.  The  emotion  which  is  not  controlled 
by  the  Will,  when  it  ought  to  be,  is  hurtful.  But  it  is  not 
hurtful  if  the  Conscience  does  not  call  on  the  Will  to  control. 
The  pleasure  of  eating  strawberries  is  not  hurtful  if  the 
conscience  does  not  forbid  the  eating,  and  the  Will  is  conse 
quently  passive.  If  it  arouses  an  emotion  of  gratitude  it  is 
possibly  useful.  The  pleasure  of  beautiful  music  even,  if  the 
Will  be  quite  passive,  is  nevertheless  good.  It  very  often 
purifies  and  even  elevates  the  emotion.  The  Will  may  be 
quite  passive  when  a  man  is  looking  at  a  beautiful  view ;  yet 
the  beauty  of  it  will  do  good  to  the  man's  soul,  will  soften 
his  heart,  will  refine  his  taste,  and  will  make  his  emotions 
better  instruments  for  the  Will  to  use  when  the  Conscience 
calls  on  the  Will  to  use  them. 

Health  of  body  is  often  quite  independent  of  the  Will 
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— yet  is  a  blessing  and  makes  the  body  a  fit  instrument  for 
higher  things. 

See  where  you  differ  from  me  in  all  this  and  tell  me  why. 
But  perhaps  when  you  have  thought  it  all  over  you  may  find 
that  you  do  not  differ. 

CANTERBURY,  December  4,  1900. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  can  say  that  S.  Paul  means  by  the 
Law  what  Kant  means  by  the  "  Categorical  Imperative."  To 
say  this  implies  that  S.  Paul  had  worked  out  his  philosophy 
much  more  than  he  really  had. 

S.  Paul  always,  as  I  think,  has  in  his  mind  the  contrast 
between  an  external  and  an  internal  rule.  The  Law  in  his 
idea  is  not  the  Law  of  Moses,  but  it  is  any  rule  whatever 
which  attempts  to  guide  conduct  by  something  outside  the 
man.  It  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  which  always  means  a 
guidance  from  within.  The  Categorical  Imperative  would 
fall  within  S.  Paul's  idea  of  Law  if  it  were  imposed  by  an 
authority  which  was  felt  to  be  external.  But  if  and  when 
and  where  the  man's  own  spirit  accepts  it  and  lives  by  it  in 
consequence  of  inner  conviction  it  is  Law  no  longer;  it  is 
the  action  of  the  spirit  itself.  .  .  . 

1  In  the  previous  letters  philosophy  and  theology 
are  intermingled,  and  shade  off  into  each  other. 
Those  which  follow  deal  exclusively  with  the  latter 
subject.  The  letter  on  inspiration  is  a  natural 
introduction  to  those  connected  with  others  on 
Biblical  exegesis.  It  puts  succinctly  the  views 
with  which  all  who  have  read  this  Memoir  and 
studied  Dr.  Temple's  writings  are  familiar : — 

OLD  PALACE,  CANTERBURY, 

November  21,  1898. 

Your  delightful  letters  often  contain  questions  which  I 
cannot  answer  without  thinking,  and  I  have  no  time  to  think 
because  the  Church  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  above  all  the  Church  here  in  England 
fill  up  all  the  thinking  power  that  I  possess. 

Nevertheless  I  delight  in  your  letters,  and  I  dare  say  in 
course  of  time  I  shall  deal  with  all  that  you  have  put  before 
me. 

I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  Plato  had  an  inspira- 
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tion  from  God  as  real  as  that  which  was  given  to  Isaiah. 
But  there  was  this  great  difference :  Isaiah  knew  that  he  was 
inspired;  Plato  did  not.  It  is  not  the  inspiration  that 
makes  the  Bible  a  different  Book  from  any  other  that  ever 
was  written.  It  is  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  the  inspira 
tion.  This  culminated  in  our  Lord.  The  people  were 
struck  with  the  fact  that  He  spake  with  authority  and  not 
as  the  Scribes. 

I  who  have  read  the  Bible  regularly  for  nearly  seventy 
years  always  feel  that  if  my  conscience  differs  from  the  Bible 
I  must  pause.  It  may  be  my  conscience  wants  enlightenment. 
It  may  be  that  I  do  not  rightly  interpret  the  Bible.  But  I 
do  not  feel  the  same  with  any  other  book. 

The  correspondence  contains  letters  which 
touch  on  points  of  moral  conduct  as  well  as 
theology.  The  question  of  the  association  of 
the  young  with  those  whose  standard  is  not  high, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  it,  is  marked  by  the 
usual  soundness  of  judgment.  The  advice  may  be 
serviceable  to  masters  and  boys  alike  : — 

March  14,  1900. 

Whatever  may  be  your  duty  in  regard  to  a  fellow  who  is 
not  all  right,  the  headmaster's  duty  is  clear.  He  is  entrusted 
by  their  parents  with  the  highest  interests  of  a  great  number 
of  boys.  He  is  bound  to  consider  what  is  best  for  them. 
Even  if  it  be  your  duty  to  run  risks,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  is  justified  in  allowing  not  you  only  but  ever  so  many 
others  to  run  such  risks.  If  he  judges  that  he  would  not 
allow  a  son  of  his  own  to  run  risks  from  bad  companionship, 
he  is  bound  to  give  the  same  protection  to  the  son  of  another 
man. 

As  regards  yourself  the  matter  is  different,  and  turns 
much  on  what  you  find  to  be  the  result  of  seeking  the  com 
panionship  of  any  one  whose  life  you  disapprove.  Does  your 
companionship  amount  to  a  condonation  of  his  wrong-doing  ? 
If  so,  you  are  doing  him  harm  and  not  good.  Do  you  find 
his  companionship  have  the  effect  of  lowering  your  own 
standard  of  what  is  right  ?  If  so,  he  is  the  eye,  the  foot,  the 
hand  that  makes  you  stumble,  and  that  must  be  cut  off  at 
whatever  cost. 

S.  Paul's  passionate  language  expresses  his  feelings,  not 
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his  purpose,  and  it  is  not  based  on  desire  to  do  good,  but 
on  his  overwhelming  love  of  his  countrymen-  Our  Lord 
died  for  us ;  but  He  did  not  sin  for  us,  and  the  one  thing 
human  that  He  did  not  take  was  sin. 

And  most  assuredly  S.  Paul,  if  he  felt  that  his  loyalty 
to  Christ  was  in  peril,  would  not  have  preferred  to  that 
loyalty  even  his  love  for  his  countrymen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  previous  letters  are 
written  exclusively  to  the  younger  of  Dr.  Temple's 
two  sons.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  elder  son 
from  England  the  letters  which  follow  did  not 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  book 
until  after  the  original  edition  of  the  Memoirs  had 
been  published.  They  show  the  same  watchful 
affection,  the  same  instinctive  appreciation  of 
individual  character,  and  they  give  the  same 
evidence  of  the  father's  own  personality  as  the 
foregoing  correspondence ;  but  there  is  sufficient 
difference  in  the  line  of  thought  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  reader. 

ADDINGTON  PARK,  November  23,  1887. 

MY  DEAR  FREDDY — .  .  .  I  am  tired  to-day.  I  have  been 
talking,  and  the  Archbishop  has  been  talking,  and  all  the 
other  Bishops  have  been  talking,  and  whenever  we  had  done 
talking  we  began  again.  But  I  would  rather  talk  to  my  Big 
Boy.  So,  Big  Boy,  you  just  tell  my  Little  Boy  that  I  am 
coming  home  and  that  I  want  to  eat  him  and  have  him  too, 
and  he  must  find  out  how  that  is  to  be  done. — Your  own 
loving  FATHER. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  October  15,  1892. 

Fagging  is  a  bore,  is  it  not  ?  But  it  is  uncommonly  like 
a  good  deal  of  life.  One  has  to  persevere  for  a  good  many 
years  before  incessant  interruptions  diminish ;  and  they  quite 
cease  to  plague  one.  We  are  just  going  to  Lichfield  and 
then  to  Shrewsbury  for  the  Council  Meeting  of  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society.  As  I  am  Chairman  I  shall 
have  a  heavy  load  of  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
properly  tired  before  I  get  back  late  on  Tuesday  night. 
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FULHAM  PALACE,  May  9,  1893. 

...  I  am  amused  with  your  grumbling  against  the 
examination.  They  ask  precise  questions  and  they  want 
precise  answers,  not  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  pick 
ing  out  the  points,  but  because  the  knowledge  of  the 
examinee  ought  to  be  such  that  he  can  instantly  pick  out 
the  right  thing  and  give  it.  If  an  examinee  can  do  that  his 
knowledge  is  full  and  clear.  If  he  cannot  his  knowledge  is 
either  partial  or  muddy.  The  full  clear  knowledge  is  worth 
much;  the  partial  knowledge  is  worth  very  little;  the 
muddy  knowledge  is  worth  nothing. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  October  9,  1893. 

The  death  of  my  old  friend  the  Master  of  Balliol,  whom 
I  have  known  intimately  for  more  than  fifty  years,  is  a  great 
loss  to  me. 

I  went  down  to  his  Funeral  on  Friday  to  show  my  deep 
respect  for  him,  and  I  shall  preach  in  Balliol  College  Chapel 
next  Sunday  evening. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  June  25,  1894. 

MY  OWN  DEAR  BOY — God  be  with  you  to-day  and  on  every 
birthday  of  yours  that  may  follow.  The  sun  is  shining  very 
bright  here,  and  I  daresay  it  is  doing  the  same  at  Rugby.  I 
pray  that  it  may  be  an  omen  of  your  future  life.  The 
arrival  of  summer  at  last  is  always  much  to  me,  I  begin 
instantly  to  flourish  and  feel  fresh.  .  .  . — Your  loving 

FATHER. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  November  30,  1894. 

Quite  delightful.  The  Calendar,  the  Penholder,  the 
Cartridges:  each  thing  more  delightful  than  the  others. 
And  what  is  more  delightful  still,  my  Boy  must  have  thought 
of  me ;  and  that  is  beyond  all  presents  that  ever  were  given. 
The  sun  is  shining  splendidly,  and  as  on  this  day  I  am 
exactly  36  years  of  age  (for  I  married  in  1876  and  was  then 
54),  I  feel  all  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  youth.  I  have 
been  36  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  did  not  then  expect  to 
be  36  once  more,  but  the  second  time  is  much  better  than 
the  first,  especially  because  of  3  people  who  add  happiness  to 
all  my  life. 
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FULHAM  PALACE,  February  23,  1895. 

You  have  given  us  all  a  turn.  It  is  long  since  I  have  had 
so  anxious  a  time  as  this  last  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
But  thanks  to  God,  you  seem  to  have  turned  the  corner. 
Nevertheless  you  will  want  great  care  for  some  time  yet. 
Your  Mother  tells  me  you  have  had  brandy.  That  is  putting 
brandy  to  its  right  purpose.  At  such  turning  points  brandy 
is  one  of  the  best  drugs  known,  and  in  my  opinion  it  should 
be  used  then  and  only  then. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  September  27,  1895. 

Mind  in  all  your  action  as  a  Sixth  Form  Fellow  to  be  a 
"just  beast "  like  your  Father.  I  suppose  you  will  be  so 
uppish  when  next  you  come  home  that  there  will  be  no 
standing  you. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  November  5,  1895. 

In  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  a  man  is  described 
as  a  clever  rogue,  who  when  dismissed  by  his  Master  still  con 
trived  by  one  last  act  of  cheating  to  get  other  rogues  to  give 
him  a  refuge.  He  had  in  his  possession  all  the  bonds  which 
the  various  merchants  had  given  for  goods  which  they  had 
received  from  their  Master.  He  got  the  merchants  to  come 
to  his  office,  gave  each  man  his  bond,  and  told  him  to  cut 
down  the  figure.  It  was  roguery  on  their  part  to  do  it.  It 
was  roguery  on  his  part  to  let  them.  But  after  that  he 
could  of  course  blackmail  them  to  any  amount.  He  could 
force  them  to  give  him  money  because  exposure  would  be 
ruin  to  them  and  little  to  him.  They  would  lose  their  credit 
in  business  and  be  liable  to  heavy  punishment  for  fraud. 
He  had  no  credit  to  lose,  and  punishment  it  was  worth  his 
while  to  risk. 

This  rogue  is  our  example.  We  are  to  use  our  goods  to 
win  friends.  We  are  to  use  the  mammon  of  unrighteous 
ness,  that  is,  this  world's  wealth,  which  has  no  place  in 
Heaven,  to  win  friends  who  will  receive  us  when  this  world's 
wealth  shall  fail  us.  And  who  are  these  friends?  The 
Parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats  gives  the  answer.  For 
there  we  are  told  that  those  who  are  in  need  of  human  kind 
ness  are  the  representatives  of  our  Lord,  and  what  kindness 
we  do  to  them  He  will  take  as  done  to  Him.  At  the 
Judgment  Day  they  will  be  there  to  receive  their  benefactors 
into  everlasting  habitations.  They  will  bear  witness  to  the 
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kindnesses  they  have  received,  and  by  command  of  the 
Judge  they  will  be  deputed  to  welcome  the  kind-hearted  to 
heavenly  mansions. 

Let  us  now  take  the  Parable  to  pieces.  The  landowner 
is  the  world.  The  goods  are  this  world's  goods.  The 
Steward  is  a  man.  The  business  of  this  Steward  is  to  get 
the  goods  in  for  the  Master's  use,  and  see  that  they  are  used 
for  his  purposes.  His  purposes  are  summed  up  in  the  word 
selfishness.  Man  in  his  capacity  of  Steward  of  the  world 
ought  to  regard  no  other  aim  but  some  form  or  forms  of 
selfishness.  But  man  is  not  utterly  selfish,  and  so  he  wastes 
his  Master's  goods  and  spends  them,  a  small  portion  of  them, 
on  acts  of  kindness  and  love.  The  world  warns  him  that  this 
won't  do.  He  will  have  to  be  dismissed,  or  in  other  words  to 
die.  What  will  become  of  him  then  ?  He  decides  that  he 
will  cheat  his  Master  by  a  supreme  act  of  roguery.  There 
are  the  world's  debtors ;  those  who  owe  the  world  pain  of 
various  kinds,  misery,  privation,  disease,  loneliness,  want  of 
any  to  love  them.  The  Steward  will  go  to  these  debtors 
and  will  still  further  cheat  his  Master  by  bestowing  some  of 
his  Master's  wealth  in  relieving  them  of  these  debts. 

Cheat  the  world,  ye  Christians,  by  helping  those  whom  the 
relentless  world  is  crushing.  Use  the  world's  goods  to  cheat 
the  world  and  to  win  the  love  of  those  who  possess  everlast 
ing  habitations,  into  which  they  with  their  Master  at  their 
head  will  welcome  you  when  this  world  has  done  with  you 
and  turned  you  out. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  November  14,  1895. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  assume  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  that  the  lord  of  the  Steward 
is  the  world.  But  this  is  what  we  have  to  do  in  interpreting 
all  parables.  You  cannot  interpret  any  parable  except 
by  saying,  this  is  so  and  so  ;  this  is  so  and  so ;  and  so  on. 
Take  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  We  assume  that  the 
father  is  God ;  and  that  the  son  represents  a  wilful,  reckless, 
pleasure-seeking  man  who,  nevertheless,  has  a  germ  of  love 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  In  all  cases  when  you  explain  a 
parable  you  can  take  no  other  course,  and  the  test  whether 
your  interpretation  is  correct  is  to  be  found  in  the  con 
sistency  of  the  whole  with  itself.  I  think  the  lord  of  the 
Steward  is  the  world :  who  else  could  be  called  the  lord 
of  the  unrighteous  mammon  ? 
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FULHAM  PALACE,  November  30,  1895. 

I,  like  you,  have  a  heap  of  extras  put  on  me,  and  yet  I  am 
not  let  off  any  of  the  ordinary  work.  But  I  am  well  and  can 
stand  a  good  deal  yet.  The  time  goes  on,  and  how  far  off 
the  end  may  be  no  one  can  tell.  But  I  have  love  all  about 
me,  your  mother's  and  yours  and  William's.  And  there  are 
many  warm  friends  still.  And  altogether  I  doubt  if  there 
are  many  who  have  more  to  thank  God  for. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  May  26,  1896. 

...  I  wish  the  Government  did  not  give  me  so  much 
trouble.  I  do  not  like  their  Rating  Bill,  I  think  it  not 
quite  just  to  the  clergy.  And  I  cannot  get  them  to  mend 
it.  And  the  Education  Bill,  which  I  do  like,  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  amendment,  and  there  are  not  a  few  things  I 
cannot  get  them  to  understand.  I  went  into  the  Education 
Office  just  48  years  ago,  and  have  kept  up  my  acquaintance 
with  all  that  has  been  done  since.  And  I  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  the  past  of  this  matter  than  any  other  man 
now  living.  So  they  come  to  me  for  information  and  won't 
open  their  thick  heads  to  take  in  what  I  have  to  tell  them. 
So  I  am  horribly  hard  worked. 

FULHAM  PALACE,  June  14,  1896. 

In  these  cases  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  treat  the 
disagreeable  thing  as  one  of  the  inevitable  bothers  that  no 
one  can  hope  to  escape.  It  is  part  of  the  training  which  fits 
us  for  life  and  life's  work,  and  it  comes  to  everybody  sooner 
or  later.  We  have  simply  to  grin  and  bear  it.  I  think  you 

will  do  wisely  not  to  try  to  argue  such  matters  with . 

You  have  no  conception  how  a  man  in  his  position  is 
tormented  by  the  incessant  irritation  which  comes  from  his 
work.  Bear  injustice  rather  than  add  to  that  irritation. 

PRECINCTS,  CANTERBURY,  May  31,  1898. 

It  was  a  contrast  to  come  back  to  the  service  in  West 
minster  Abbey  which  was  wonderfully  impressive.  Yet  the 
general  expression  of  deep  feeling  was  nothing  like  that  at 
the  funeral  of  Dean  Stanley,  when  the  Abbey  and  all  the 
space  around  was  crowded  with  the  poor  of  Westminster,  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  kind.  But  this  was  impressive  in  quite 
another  way  ;  not  for  the  grief  on  the  faces  of  those  who  were 
present,  but  for  the  sense  that  it  was  a  whole  nation  that  had 
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come  to  mourn  and  do  honour  to  a  man  l  whom  all  admired 
and  many  loved. 

Oo>  PALACE,  CANTEKHUHY, 
November  21,  1898. 

The  Origin  of  Species  is  not  at  all  difficult,  and  you  will 
assimilate  it  as  fast  as  you  read  it.  But  it  will  suggest  many 
questions  and  many  inferences.  When  you  have  done  it 
you  should  go  on  to  look  at  Wallace's  development  of  the 
theory.  The  moth  that  you  describe  is  a  singular  exemplifica 
tion  of  the  Darwinian  speculation.  "  Protective  Mimicry  " 
is  a  branch  of  evolution  almost  worth  studying  by  itself. 

So  far  from  being  irreligious,  the  whole  theory  tends  to 
make  the  Creation  more  wonderful  than  ever.  For  it  shows 
not  a  number  of  isolated  creations,  but  all  creation  knit 
together  into  a  complex  whole,  in  which  the  various  creatures 
are  formed  to  play  each  his  own  part,  and  so  perpetually  to 
improve  all  parts. 

The  whole  of  the  correspondence  is  a  crown  to 
the  life  of  a  great  educator.  The  letters  were 
written  in  moments  snatched  from  a  life  crowded 
with  work.  The  mere  thought  of  the  strain  to 
failing  eyesight  involved  in  writing  them  calls  out 
admiration.  There  have  been  few  like  them  ;  they 
teach  a  perpetual  lesson  to  parents. 

In  reading  these  letters  we  have  entered  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Archbishop's  life.  The  rough 
manner,  the  grim  humour,  and  the  pithy,  pungent 
sayings  amuse  intimate  friends,  but  they  are  not 
the  first  and  last  things  which  come  up  in  their 
minds  in  thinking  of  him.  They  were  not, 
however,  mere  excrescences,  but  parts  of  the  man ; 
they  were  in  the  face,  and  whatever  his  face  said 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  mind,  and  no  record  of 
Dr.  Temple  is  complete  without  some  mention 
of  them.  They  did  not  greatly  strike  boys,  in 
whom  the  sense  of  humour  is  less  quick  than  the 
appreciation  of  fun.  The  humour  grew  in  later 
life  when  circumstances  were  most  favourable  to 

1  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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its  development.  As  years  advanced  the  tone  of 
it  became  mellower  and  kinder,  but  to  the  very 
last  his  speech  was  seasoned  with  crisp,  curt 
utterances.  When  the  news  came,  during  his 
last  illness,  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's 
Amendment1  in  the  Education  Bill  had  been 
passed,  he  was  told  at  once.  "That's  my 
speech,"  he  exclaimed.  "But  it's  a  breach  of 
privilege;  there'll  be  a  grand  row"  —  said  with 
quite  a  fighting  ring  in  the  voice.  He  was 
asked  what  would  happen  if  the  Commons 
refused  to  consider  the  Amendment  in  conse 
quence.  "  I  expect  there  would  be  a  conference  of 
the  two  Houses,"  was  the  reply.  "  If  there  is,  I 
must  go.  I  could  make  a  speech,  and  convince 
'em  too."  Later  on  he  said,  "If  there's  a  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses,  I  must  go ;  I  shan't 
come  back,  but  I  must  go." 

The  humour  was  always  under  control,  but  it 
was  no  respecter  of  persons  or  occasions.  The 
day  after  the  collapse  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
wished  to  get  up  to  attend  the  Bishops'  meeting. 
When  asked  to  stay  in  bed,  he  said,  "  What  ?  Not 
go  to  the  Bishops'  meeting !  Why,  they'll  all  get 
into  mischief." 

"  I  think,  your  Grace,  it  may  save  time  if  I  rise  to  move," 
said  a  Bishop  at  the  Lambeth  Conference.  "You  can 
save  more  time  by  sitting  still." 

To  a  vicar  pointing  to  the  Nonconformist 
Chapel : — 

"  That  is  where  all  the  people  go,  my  Lord." 
"WHY?" 

To  a  vicar  plucking  his  sleeve,  after  many 
attempts  to  make  him  listen,  and  saying  aloud  : — 

"  We  always  say  the  words  once  for  a  whole  rail-full." 
"  You  won't  do  it  to-day." 

1  Allowing  managers  to  charge  for  wear  and  tear  of  school  furniture. 
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To  an  incumbent  desiring  leave  of  non- 
residence : — 

"  The  house  in  which  I  propose  to  live,  my  Lord,  is  only 
a.  mile  from  the  boundary  of  the  parish  as  the  crow  flies.*" 
"  You  are  not  a  crow,  and  you  can't  fly." 

There  is  more  depth  and  more  of  the  Bishop's 
mind  on  such  subjects  than  is  always  caught  by 
those  who  smile  at  the  well-known  story  :— 

"  Do  you  believe  in  Providential  interference,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  it." 

"Well,  my  aunt  was  suddenly  prevented  from  going  a 
voyage  in  a  ship  that  went  down — would  you  call  that  a 
case  of  Providential  interference  ?  " 

"  Can't  tell ;  didn't  know  your  aunt." 

"  Please,  sir,  will  Mr. have  the  form  when  Mr. 

gives  it  up  ?  "  No  answer. 

When  the  questioner  was  gone  :  "  The  boys  always  know 
the  right  thing  to  do,  but  they  don't  always  know  the 
difficulty  of  doing  it." 

It  was  the  Bishop's  habit  always  to  throw 
anonymous  letters  into  the  fire  without  reading 
them.  Seeing  that  a  visitor  looked  surprised  when 
a  letter  was  thrown  into  the  fire  unread,  he  ex 
plained  : — 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  did  that  ?  It's  an  anonymous 
letter.  When  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  Council  Office,  I 
had  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  two  men  for  a  certain  post ; 
they  stood  very  even,  but  some  time  before,  I  had  received 
an  anonymous  letter  against  one  of  them,  and  I  found  it  so 
hard  in  making  the  decision  to  get  that  letter  out  of  my 
head  that  I  resolved  that  I  would  always  burn  anonymous 
letters  in  future." 

He  was  amused  in  adding  what  once  came  of 
this  habit : — 

When  I  was  at  Rugby,  a  dignified  old  officer,  very  con 
scientious  but  starchy,  was  once  shown  into  the  room.  "  Dr. 
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Temple,  I  called  to  say  that  on  reflection  I  greatly  regret 
having  sent  you  an  anonymous  letter  the  other  day ! " 

"  Oh,  pray,  sir,  make  your  mind  quite  easy ;  I  never  read 
anonymous  letters. " 

The  officer  in  great  indignation :  "  What,  sir,  not  read 
my  letter ! " 

Few  things  were  more  distasteful  to  him  than 
being  asked  to  reopen  a  question  already  settled. 
To  an  importunate  friend  wanting  to  "come  and 
talk  the  matter  over  again  "  he  writes  :— 

DEAR  -  — , — You  can  come  if  you  like,  but  you'll  waste 
your  time  and  mine. — Yours  ever, 

F.  EXON. 

But  he  relented  sometimes,  and  if  his  mind 
were  not  absolutely  made  up  would  even  ask  for 
reconsideration.  On  one  such  occasion  he  ended 
characteristically,  "Well,  I  don't  agree,  but  it 
shall  be  as  you  suggest."  And  then  as  the  arch 
deacon  was  leaving  the  room,  "  Mind,  if  things  go 
wrong,  111  take  the  blame."  What  wonder  that 
he  was  well  served  ! 

Foreigner :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  most  things  in  England 
are  five  to  six." 

Archbishop  :  "  Yes,  and  the  wise  man  is  he  who  looks  at 
both  sides,  and  then  goes  in  with  all  his  might  for  the  one 
that  has  the  extra  point  in  its  favour." 

Archbishop :  "  You  know  these  two  men  well,  A  and  B— 
which  do  you  place  first  ?  " 

Friend  :  "  Oh,  B,  certainly." 

Archbishop  :  "  Why,  for  one  man  whom  B  would  influence, 
A  would  influence  twelve."  After  a  pause:  "I  don't  say 
that  the  one  man  influenced  by  B  isn't  worth  all  the  twelve 
put  together." 

When  told  of  a  clergyman  who  had  got  into  a 
mess  with  his  parishioners  by  being  a  party  poli 
tician  :  "  If  a  clergyman  is  to  take  up  politics,  he 
must  be  a  very  strong  man." 
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Statesman :  "  I  can  always  get  on  with  Temple.  He's 
rough,  but  he's  straight,  and  you  always  know  what  he  means."" 

The  power  of  pregnant  speech  told  in  the 
deepest  discussions.  One  Sunday  evening  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Lambeth  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  treatment  of  China  and  the  future  of  the 
Far  East.  After  a  pause  the  Archbishop  said  very 
solemnly,  "  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  it  is  borne 
in  upon  me  that  we  cannot  modify  the  course  of 
history." 1 

On  another  evening  there  was  a  talk  about  the 
sectarian  divisions  of  England  :  "  What  are  we  to 
do  ? "  The  Archbishop  said,  "  I  don't  see  that  we 
can  do  much  except  what  we  are  doing  :  we  must  do 
our  work  with  a  higher  standard  ;  but  our  divisions 
are  in  God's  hands."  It  was  not  that  he  did  not 
care,  but  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  the  spiritual 
vision  lengthened ;  the  better  he  understood  the 
limits  of  the  work  possible  in  one  generation. 

He  was  asked,  "  Why  do  you  not  tell  people  in 
sermons  that  the  current  view  on  some  subjects  is 
not  the  true  doctrine  ? " 

It  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  proper  course  is 
to  preach  sermons  in  which  the  true  conception  is  presupposed, 
but  not  definitely  stated ;  then  people  who  think  will  find  it 
out  and  be  benefited,  and  those  who  do  not  think  will  not  be 
uselessly  disturbed.  Of  course  if  one  is  asked  the  question 
point-blank,  one  must  either  give  no  answer  or  else  the 
true  one. 

He  was  always  very  keen  for  stimulating  thought, 
and  especially  for  more  expository  preaching.  When 
one  urged  that  the  immense  work  of  the  clergy 
prevented  their  reading  enough,  he  said  :— 

Then  they  must  give  up  some  of  that  work.  I  know  the 
work  is  valuable,  but  our  first  duty  is  to  preach  the  Word  of 
God,  and  we  can't  preach  it  if  we  don't  know  it. 

1  Cf.  :  Before  man's  First,  and  after  man's  poor  Last, 
God  operated  and  will  operate. — Browning. 
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He  was  specially  anxious  that  working-men 
should  be  treated  as  having  minds  : — 

Don't  preach  down  to  them ;  they  always  find  it  out. 
They  can  follow  the  stiffest  argument  if  it  is  expressed  in 
plain  language.  But  the  man  must  know  what  he  means 
himself ;  they  won't  hunt  about  for  ideas  if  they  are  not  sure 
that  there  are  any. 

While  never  commonplace,  he  was  always  simple 
and  plain,  believing  that  what  was  universal  truth 
could  always  be  plainly  stated  :  the  intellect  was 
placed  high,  but  the  conscience  and  the  will  were 
placed  higher,  and  love  highest  of  all.  For  him 
the  spiritual  was  always  supreme  and  the  most 
enduring.  "What  a  blessed  sight,"  he  once  said 
about  a  poor  simple  old  woman  coming  to  Con 
firmation,  "to  see  spiritual  growth  when  the  time 
for  mental  growth  has  long  ceased. " 

With  this  spiritual  growth  he  had  deepening 
fellowship  of  feeling  as  he  became  older,  and  in 
creasingly  he  was  touched  with  the  sympathy  of 
a  common  humanity.  "I  would  rather  that  my 
intimate  friends  knew  me  as  one  who  thought 
nothing  of  himself  in  comparison  with  the  work 
that  he  had  to  do  than  that  they  should  think  of 
me  as  a  great  scholar  or  a  great  saint,"  he  said 
in  his  Enthronement  speech  at  Canterbury.1  "  If  I 
did  not  believe,"  were  his  words  at  a  Ruridecanal 
Conference,  "that  Christ  had  by  His  Incarnation 
raised  my  whole  life  to  an  entirely  higher  level- 
to  a  level  with  His  own — I  hardly  know  how  I 
should  live  at  all." 

But  for  him  the  higher  level  was  most  surely  to 
be  found  where  life  was  simple  and  brought  men 
nearest  to  their  fellows.  From  the  first  it  had  been 
a  principle  with  him  that  the  bishop  should  live 
in  his  cathedral  city — a  citizen  among  citizens,  a 

1  "  Primacy  "  Memoir,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 
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bishop  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  His  elevation 
to  the  Archbishopric  only  confirmed  him  in  his 
resolve.  It  was  not  of  himself  alone  that  he  was 
thinking ;  he  thought  also  of  the  office  which  he 
held.  The  Primate  of  all  England  was  a  great 
officer  and  required  an  official  residence;  but  he 
was  a  man,  and  he  needed  a  home,  and  such  a  home 
as  would  most  plainly  show  his  brother  men  that  he 
was  one  of  themselves.  He  wanted  to  strike  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  right  note  for  the  Episcopate 
of  the  National  Church  in  coming  days.  It  was 
something  to  him  also  that  the  Archbishop  should 
be  quite  close  to  his  Cathedral,  within  sound  of  its 
sacred  music,  and  able  to  attend  its  daily  services. 
When  his  frequent  presence  at  Mattins  or 
Evensong  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  mentioned, 
thoughts  naturally  go  back  to  his  delight  in 
the  daily  service  at  Balliol  and  the  sacred  round 
of  the  Holy  Week  at  Oxford.1  In  his  last  days 
he  "turns  again  home."  Not  long  before  the 
end  he  was  observed  to  be  much  fatigued  with 
the  length  of  a  Cathedral  service,  and  a  friend 
remonstrated  with  him  for  kneeling  upright  through 
all  the  prayers.  "  I  always  do  that,"  he  said  ;  "  my 
mother  taught  me."  There  never  was  a  fuller  life 
than  his,  nor  one  more  true  to  the  home  training 
and  the  early  ideals.  They  had  been  translated 
into  long  years  of  service  with  much  drudgery  in 
them ;  but  '  not  one  thing  had  failed  of  all  the 
good  things  which  the  Lord  his  God  spake  con 
cerning  '  him.  He  was  very  happy  but  humble. 

To  Archdeacon  Sandford 

FULHAM  PALACE,  October  24,  1896. 

It  is  after  post  time  and  this  cannot  reach  you  till  after 
you  will  have  heard  that  I  am  going  to  Canterbury.  You 
must  give  me  your  earnest  prayers. 

1  Supra,  p.  62. 
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I  thought  a  younger  man  would  have  (been)  preferred, 
but  as  things  are  just  now  I  did  not  think  I  should  be 
doing  right  if  (I)  shrank  from  undertaking  the  work. 

Ask  God  to  give  me  help  and  guidance  and  a  deeper  and 
truer  sense  of  devotion. — Your  most  affectionate 

F.  LONDIN  : 

Two  years  later  he  writes  : — 

To  the  Same 

OLD  PALACE,  CANTERBURY, 

December  26,  1898. 

I  am  beginning  to  find  here  something  of  the  homeliness 
of  Exeter  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The  Cathedral  people 
receive  me  kindly,  and  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  my  living 
among  them.  The  City  people  are  even  warmer.  And  my 
Wife  and  my  Boys  are  enough  to  make  any  home  happy. 

This  year  I  have  come  to  the  point  at  which  half  of  my 
public  life  has  been  in  the  Episcopate.  I  began  work  as  a 
Balliol  Tutor  in  1842  ;  I  began  work  as  a  Bishop  in  1870, 
28  years  later;  it  is  now  the  end  of  1898,  28  years  later 
still. 

How  many  things  would  I  change  if  I  had  to  live  the  56 
years  over  again  !  and  how  many,  very  many,  blessings  have 
been  given  me  in  those  years.  .  .  . — Your  most  affectionate 

F.  CANTUAR. 

His  cup  was  "  running  over,"  and  the  sense  of  a 
completed  life  struck  all  men.  He  was  sensible 
himself  of  limitations ;  but  to  those  who  preach  in 
modern  times  that  human  life  falls  short  on  every 
side,  it  is  well  to  point  to  the  life  of  Frederick 
Temple,  rounded  off,  fulfilled.  Not  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  what  was  missing  as  one  by  one 
the  men  of  his  generation  left  his  side. 

"  These  deaths  one  after  another,"  he  writes,  "  take  away 
the  past.  Abiit  ad  plures  acquires  a  new  meaning.  And 
the  plures  instead  of  being  all  mankind  comes  to  mean  all 
one's  own.11  * 

He  wrote  this  in  1893,  but  nearly  ten  years  of 
strenuous  work  were  still  before  him. 

1  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Sandford,  July  29,  1893. 
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Notably 

Hath  he  been  pressed,  as  if  his  age  were  youth, 
From  to-day's  dawn  till  now  that  day  departs. 

At  last  he  passed  in  himself  amongst  those  who 
had  been  his  friends  and  fellow-travellers ;  but 
without  fear,  almost  jubilant,  steadfast  to  the  end. 
"Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came,"  but 
"  dauntless  "  blows  his  horn  ;  the  "  happy  warrior  " 
is  still  happy  while  fighting  his  last  battle;  the 
sheep  has  entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  but  the 
Shepherd's  'rod  and  staff  comfort  him.' 

And  so  he  is  gone.  He  stands  out  from  amongst 
the  men  of  his  day,  a  notable  figure,  unlike  others, 
cast  in  a  larger  mould,  nobler  than  most,  more 
self-reliant,  more  absolutely  incapable  of  doing 
anything  mean  or  of  acting  from  self-interested 
motives ;  he  worked  harder  and  longer ;  he  was 
more  unworldly ;  he  grasped  more  firmly  the 
substance  of  life ;  he  was  a  greater  man ;  but  a 
man  nevertheless,  working  with  and  for  his  fellows, 
compelling  the  admiration  of  all,  but  winning  most 
love  from  those  who  knew  best  the  man's  heart 
within  him.  To  the  elders  who  are  left  he  is  a 
great  memory,  and  as  they  look  back  and  realise 
to  what  extent  they  lived  in  him  they  fancy  that 
life  now  lies  behind  them.  But  it  was  a  real  life 
which  they  shared,  and  it  still  remains ;  for  it 
belonged  to  the  eternal  world,  and  is  of  those 
things  "which  cannot  be  moved."  Even  its 
methods  will  last  long;  they  had  always  about 
them  something  of  the  enduring  spirit  of  the  man. 
And  thus  the  life  points  onward  and  has  a  meaning 
for  those  who  are  young.  The  air  of  perpetual 
spring  blows  round  the  old  man's  grave :  the 
memory  speaks  reality  and  hope,  and  these  are  the 
memories  which  live. 

The  Archbishop  died  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  sons,  and  other  members  of  the  home.  When 
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the  pulse  had  ceased  the  Archbishop's  own  prayer 
was  said ;  it  had  been  used  daily  in  the  family  for 
many  years  : — 

WE  ALSO  PRAISE  THY  HOLY  NAME  FOR  ALL  THY  SERVANTS 
DEPARTED  FROM  AMONGST  US  IN  THY  FAITH  AND  FEAR  I  AND  WE 
HUMBLY  BESEECH  THEE  SO  TO  BLESS  US  THAT  REMAIN  ON  EARTH, 
THAT,  BEING  PROTECTED  FROM  ALL  EVIL,  GHOSTLY  AND  BODILY, 
WE  MAY  EVER  SERVE  AND  PLEASE  THEE  WITH  QUIET  MINDS  AND 
THANKFUL  HEARTS,  AND  TOGETHER  WITH  THOSE  THAT  ARE  GONE 
BEFORE  MAY  HAVE  OUR  REFRESHMENT  IN  PARADISE  AND  OUR 
PORTION  IN  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  JUST,  THROUGH  JESUS 
CHRIST  OUR  LORD.  AMEN. 
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Education  Bill  (1900),  Ixiv 
Queen  Victoria,  Death  of  (1901), 

Ixi 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  see  Avebury, 

Lord 

Lusk,  Sir  Andrew,  xliii 
Lyttelton,  Canon,  and  Essays  and 

Reviews,  216 


Lyttelton,     Lord,     and     Schools 
Inquiry    Commission    (1864), 


Macarthur,  Bishop,  of  Bombay,  lix 
Macmillan,    Alexander,    suggests 

publication  of  Rugby  Sermons, 

214  note1 
Malins,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Dr. 

Hayman's  case,  226 
Management  Clauses  (1846),  158, 

162,  166 
Manning,     Cardinal,     and      the 

Dockers'  Strike  (1889),  xlii, 

xliii,  xliv 
Mason,  Canon,  and  the  Dockers' 

Strike  (1889),  xlii 
Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  49 
Missions,     Foreign,     Archbishop 

Temple's  last  sermon,  1 
Moberly,  Miss,  lix 
Moberly,  Mrs.,  nee  Temple  (sister 

of  Archbishop   Temple),   xi, 

xiii ;  letters  from  Archbishop 

Temple,  11,   12,  17,  18,  19, 

22,  24,  45,  48,  49,  52,  55,  60, 

87,  255 
Music,  letter  to  W.  Temple  (son), 

281 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  150 

Nash,  Vaughan,  The  Story  of  the 
Dockers'  Strike,  xliv 

National  Education,  Essay  by  Arch 
bishop  Temple  (1856),  xxii 

National  Society,  247 

Neligan,  Bishop,  of  Auckland, 
reminiscences  of  Archbishop 
Temple,  244-245 

Newman,  Cardinal,  xvi,  41,  44, 
45,  46,  62,  72,  82 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  xxxiii 

North -end  position,  Archbishop 
Temple  and,  263-266 

Oakeley,  E.  M.,  letters  from 
Archbishop  Temple,  94-95, 
256  note* 

Oakeley,  Sir  Herbert,  xxxi 
Oxford,  letters  from,  8-87 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Ex 
aminations,  xxiii,  132  et  seq., 
138-141 
Oxford  Associate  in  Arts  Examina- 
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tion,  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
137  note l,  141  note l,  143  note l 
Oxford  Essays,  xxii 
Oxford  Movement,  xvi,  34  et  seq. ,  67 
Oxford  Movement,  by  Dean  Church, 
76  note l,  78  note*,*,  82  note* 

Palgrave,  Francis  Turner,  letters 
from  Archbishop  Temple,  161, 
171,  176  note1,  262 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  xxix 

Palmerston,  Lord,  150,  153,  171 

Pearce,  Edward,  7 

Percival,  Bishop,  of  Hereford,  226 

Phillpotts,  Bishop,  of  Exeter,  xxxiii 

Potts,  A.  W.,  183 

Public  Schools  Act  (1868),  225 

Pusey,  Dr.,  42,  44,  46 

Pym,  Bishop,  of  Mauritius,  lix 

Rate  Aid,  Archbishop  Temple's 
views  on,  Ixiii,  258 

Religious  Instruction,  241,  258 
et  seq. 

Rhoades,  James,  ode  by,  on 
Archbishop  Temple's  leaving 
Rugby,  xxxi 

Roberts,  Lord,  275 

Roby,  H.  J.,  xxi,  91 

Rogers,  Canon  Saltren,  xxxix 

Roundell,  C.  S.,  letter  from  Arch 
bishop  Temple  on  theGresham 
University  scheme,  252  note  2 

Rugby,  Archbishop  Temple's 
Headmastership  of,  xxiv- 
xxxii ;  81,  176,  180 

Rugby  Sermons,  by  Archbishop 
temple,  214,  232,  271  note  * 

Russell,  Lord  John,  150,  178 

Sadler,  Professor,  xxxvii 

St.  Gluvias,  x 

St.  Paul's  Epistles,  letters  on,  from 

Archbishop    Temple    to    Dr. 

Scott,  92 

Salisbury,  Lord,  Ixi 
Sanders,  Archdeacon,  of  Exeter, 

xxxiv,  7 

Sandford,  Lord,  178 
Sandford,  Venerable  Ernest  Grey, 

Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  xxxii ; 

letter     from     Dr.     Neligau, 

Bishop  of  Auckland,  244-245  ; 

letter  from  Right  Hon.  James 

Bryce  to,  649 ;  an  Incumbent's 


reminiscence  of  Archbishop 
Temple,  254  ;  letters  to,  from 
Archbishop  Temple,  261,  272 

Santa  Maura,  ix,  x,  xi 

Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
(1864),  xxiii 

School  letters,  Archbishop 
Temple's,  2-8 

Scott,  Dr.  Robert,  Dean  of  Roch 
ester,  14,  15  ;  letters  to,  from 
Archbishop  Temple,  33,  78- 
82,  91-94,  96-114,  126,  128, 
130-136,  138,  141-145,  151- 
155,  169,  171,  173-175,  176, 
202, 210,213-216,218-224,230 

Secondary  Education,  Ixiv,  246- 
247,  248-249 

Secular  Education,  241 

Selwyn,  Bishop,  61 

Shairp,  Professor  J.  C.,  xxv 

Shelly,  John,  237  note* 

Smith,  H.  Llewellyn,  The  Story  of 
the  Dockers  Strike,  xliv 

South  African  War,  275 

Speeches  and  Addresses — 

Oxford    and    Cambridge    Local 
Examinations  (1857),  138-141 
Temperance  (ExeterHall,  1885), 
xli 

Spencer,  Herbert,  232 

Spencer,  Lord,  Ixiv 

Spooner,  Venerable  H.  M.,  Arch 
deacon  of  Maidstone,  xlviii 

Stanley,  Dean,  xxv,  xxix,  16,  107, 
205 

Students'  Aid  Society,  128 

Tait,  Archbishop,  xxv,  xxxiv,  xl,  15, 
62,  67, 181,  216,  217,  218,  223 

Tait,  Life  of  Archbishop,  211,  217, 
218  note l 

Temperance — Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  xli 

Temple,  Catherine  (sister  of  Arch 
bishop  Temple),  see  Moberly, 
Mrs. 

Temple,  Frederick,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  birth  and  ances 
try,  ix  et  seq.  ;  life  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  xi  ;  early 
education  by  his  mother,  xi  ; 
comes  to  England,  xiii ;  life 
at  Axon,  xiii  ;  incident  of  the 
bag  of  nails,  xiii ;  enters 
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BlundelTs  School,  xiv  ;  study 
at  Blundell's  School,  xiv ; 
awarded  a  Blundell's  Scholar 
ship,  xiv  ;  enters  Balliol,  xv  ; 
wins  Powell  prize,  xv  ;  second 
for  Ireland  scholarship,  xv  ; 
College  Lecturer,  xv  ;  Junior 
Dean,  xv ;  Ordination,  xv  ; 
Oxford  Movement,  xvi;  educa 
tional  spirit,  xvi  ;  mathe  - 
matical  and  scientific  powers, 
xviii-xx ;  Professor  Jowett's 
recollections  of,  xx ;  Examiner 
in  the  Education  Office,  xxi ; 
Principal  of  Kneller  Hall, 
xxi ;  Oxford  University  Com 
mission  (1850),  xxi ;  recom 
mendations  as  to  Fellowships, 
xxii  ;  essay  on  National 
Education,  xxii ;  University 
Local  Examinations,  xxiii ; 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
(1864),  xxiii;  elected  Head 
master  of  Rugby,  xxiv  ;  testi 
monials,  xxv ;  H.  Lee 
Warner's  reminiscences,  xxv- 
xxvii ;  Rev.  Arthur  Butler's 
reminiscences,  xxvii  -  xxviii ; 
Essays  and  Reviews,  xxviii, 
xxix  ;  offer  of  Deanery  of  Dur 
ham,  xxix;  offer  of  Bishopric  of 
Exeter,  xxix  ;  leave-taking  of 
Rugby  School,  xxix-xxxi ;  sub 
sequent  connexion  with  the 
school,  xxxii ;  appointment  to 
Exeter,  xxxii ;  opposition  on 
account  of  Essays  and  Reviews, 
xxxiii ;  Confirmation,  xxxiii ; 
Consecration  and  Enthrone 
ment,  xxxiv-xxxvi ;  examina 
tions  and  preparation  for 
Ordination,  xxxvi ;  Ruride- 
canal  Conferences  and  Quiet 
Days,  xxxvii  ;  educational 
work,  xxxvii  ;  marriage, 
xxxviii ;  Bampton  Lectures, 
xxxix  ;  Church  Disestablish 
ment  Bill,  xl ;  Marriage  with 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  Bill, 
xl ;  offer  of  See  of  London, 
xl ;  appointment,  xli ;  letter 
to  Rural  Deans,  xli  ;  temper 
ance  speeches,  xli ;  Dockers' 
Strike,  xlii-xliv ;  Bishop's 


Park,  Fulham,  xliv ;  Holy 
Week  Sermons  (1890),  xiv; 
preaching  in  St.  Paul's,  xlvi ; 
Teaching  University  for  Lon 
don,  xlvi ;  Bradford  Manu 
script,  xlvi  ;  death  of 
Archbishop  Benson,  xlvii ; 
appointment  to  the  Primacy, 
xlvii ;  sale  of  Addington 
Park,  xlviii;  rebuilding  of 
the  Old  Palace  at  Canterbury, 
xlviii ;  work  in  the  Diocese, 
xlviii  ;  citizenship,  xlix  ; 
Visitations,  xlix ;  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society, 
Ixix ;  Diocesan  Temperance 
Festival,  1 ;  Committee  for 
Church  Defence,  1 ;  sermon 
on  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions, 
1 ;  failing  heath,  li  ;  as  Arch 
bishop  Benson's  adviser,  lii ; 
Bull  Apostolicae  Curae,  liii ; 
Diamond  Jubilee,  liii ;  Lam 
beth  Conference,  liv ;  gift 
from  American  Bishops,  Iv  ; 
anecdotes,  Iv  ;  Foreign  Mis 
sions,  Ivi ;  visit  to  the  General 
Assembly,  Scotland,  Ivii ;  visit 
to  Perth,  Ivii ;  Oxford  Union 
Society,  Iviii ;  Cambridge 
Union  Society,  Iviii ;  Bradford 
Church  Congress,  Iviii ;  Dur 
ham  Church  Congress,  lix  ; 
visit  to  Wakefield,  lix  ;  visit 
to  St.  Asaph,  Ix ;  visit  to 
Salisbury,  Ix  ;  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  letters  to  the  Times 
on  the  growth  of  Ritualism, 
Ix ;  Visitation  Charge,  Ix ; 
transfer  of  playing  field  at 
Lambeth  to  the  London 
County  Council,  Ixi ;  sermon 
on  Queen  Victoria's  eightieth 
birthday,  Ixi ;  death  of  Queen 
Victoria — speech  in  House  of 
Lords,  Ixi ;  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII.,  Ixi; 
Victorian  Order  conferred, 
Ixii ;  last  engagements,  Ixii ; 
views  on  Rate  Aid,  Ixiii ; 
Education  Bill,  Ixiv ;  last 
speech  in  House  of  Lords, 
Ixiv  ;  Archbishop  Davidson's 
communication  to  the  House 
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of  Lords,  Ixiv  ;  the  end,  Ixv  ; 
the  funeral,  Ixvi ;  the  grave, 
Ixvi 

Character,  1 ;  schooldays,  2- 
8;  accountofBlundell Scholar 
ship,  7  ;  gains  a  Double  First, 
7  ;  forecast  of  future  pos 
sibilities,  8  ;  enters  Balliol  Col 
lege,  8  ;  first  impressions,  9  ; 
friendships,  9,  14-16  ;  growth 
of  thought,  10 ;  fondness  for 
the  Master,  10  ;  Dr.  Jenkyns' 
portrait  for  Balliol  Hall,  12  ; 
life  at  Duloe  Rectory,  14; 
social  life  at  College,  18; 
political  views,  19  ;  sympathies 
with  poor,  21  ;  philosophical 
studies,  22,  82 ;  influence  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  23,  72,  84 ; 
trial  for  Ireland  Scholarship, 
25,  27;  failure  of  Balliol 
scholars  in  Class  List,  25 ; 
Viva  Voce  Examination,  30 ; 
success  in  Class  List,  32  ;  Ox 
ford  movement,  34  et  seq.  ; 
attracted  to  the  Puseyites, 
38  et  seq. ;  impressions  by  Dr. 
Newman,  44 ;  study  of  the 
Early  Fathers,  48 ;  introduc 
tion  to  works  of  F.D.  Maurice, 
49 ;  controversy,  51  et  seq.  ; 
the  Newmanite  Party,  56 ; 
studies  the  history  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  57  ;  Tract  XC., 
58  et  seq. ;  relations  with 
Bishop  Selwyn  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  61  ;  offer  of  master 
ship  at  Rugby,  62,  81  ;  in 
fluence  of  the  Oxford  Move 
ment,  67  et  seq.  ;  account  of 
the  Ward  crisis,  78 ;  translates 
Hegel's  Logic,  82 ;  choice  of 
future  line  of  life,  86  ;  leaving 
Oxford,  88 ;  on  Protestant 
theology,  94;  the  Gorham 
controversy,  96,  123 ;  on  the 
Holy  Communion,  103 ;  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  106 ;  on 
Dean  Stanley  and  Professor 
Jowett  as  commentators,  107  ; 
relations  of  clergy  to  laity, 
111 ;  Church  government, 
114 ;  letters  to  Canon  Lawson, 
116  etseq.  ;  University  reform, 


126  et  seq.  ;  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge  Local  Examinations, 
132  et  seq.  ;  examination  of 
Middle  Schools,  138, 145  ;  ex 
amination  in  religious  know 
ledge,  142 ;  inspection  of 
schools,  144 ;  tribute  to  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  146  ;  politics, 
1484*9.,  187*297  ;  appointed 
examiner  for  Indian  Civil  Ser 
vice,  154 ;  work  at  Kneller 
Hall,  91,  156  et  seq.  ;  close 
of  Kneller  Hall,  173;  ap 
pointed  Inspector  of  Training 
Colleges,  175  ;  elected  Head 
master  of  Rugby,  179  ;  Edu 
cation  Commissions,  183 ; 
correspondence  with  Arch  - 
bishop  Benson,  184  ;  letters  to 
old  pupils,  186  et  seq. ,  256 ; 
interest  in  boy  -  life,  199  ; 
deaths  of  younger  brother 
and  mother,  202 ;  partici 
pation  in  Essays  and  Reviews, 
204  et  seq.  ;  friendship  with 
Archbishop  Tait,  216;  cor 
respondence  with  Dr.  Scott, 
218  et  seq.  ;  resignation  of 
Headmastership  of  Rugby, 
224 ;  influence  of  responsi 
bility,  228  et  seq.  ;  Bampton 
Lectures,  236 ;  interest  in 
national  education,  240  et 
seq.  ;  the  north-end  position 
in  Holy  Communion,  263 ; 
representation  of  the  laity, 
266  ;  Church  Central  Council 
of  Secondary  Education,  272  ; 
South  African  war,  275  ;  home 
life,  277 ;  correspondence  with 
his  sons,  278  et  seq. ;  anecdotes, 
302  ;  a  completed  life,  307 

Temple,  Archbishop,  Memoirs  of,  ix 

Temple,   Frederick   Charles    (son 
,    of  Archbishop  Temple),  xix, 
xxxix 

Temple,  John  (nephew  of  Arch 
bishop  Temple),  223 

Temple,  Mrs.  (mother  of  Arch 
bishop  Temple),  marriage  of, 
x  ;  education  of  her  children, 
xi ;  residence  in  Oxford,  xv  ; 
letter  to  Archbishop  Temple, 
64;  death,  202;  letters  to, 
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from  Archbishop  Temple,  2, 3, 
4,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 15, 
16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  32,  36,  37,  38, 
39,  40,  41,  42,  44,  46,  47,  48, 
49,  51,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58, 
59,  60,  61,  65,  66,  68,  69,  73, 
75,77 

Temple,  Mrs.  (wife  of  Archbishop 
Temple),  illness  of,  xlix 

Temple,  Major  Octavius  (father  of 
Archbishop  Temple),  birth,  x  ; 
enters  the  army,  x  ;  residence 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  x ; 
purchases  Axon,  x,  xiii ; 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  x  ;  marriage,  x  ;  char 
acter,  x,  xi 

Temple,  William  (son  of  Arch 
bishop  Temple),  xxxix  ;  letters 
from  his  father,  5,  278-286, 
288-295 

Temple,  Rev.  W.  J.  (grandfather 
of  Archbishop  Temple),  x 

Tillett,  B.,  and  the  Dockers' 
Strike,  xliii,  xliv 

Tivertou  Trustees,  8 

Tract  XC.,  58 

Tractarian  Movement,  see  Oxford 
Movement 

Training  Colleges,  Archbishop 
Temple  as  Inspector  of,  175 

Trower,  Bishop,  xxxiii 

Truro  Bishopric,  revival  of,  xxxv 

Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  xxxiii 


University  Reform,  Archbishop 
Temple  and,  xvi,  xxi,  82,  126, 
127 

Victoria,  Queen,  death  of,  Ixi 
Visitation  Charges,  xlix 

Wakefield,  Archbishop    Temple's 

visit  to  (1901),  lix 
Ward,  W.  G.,  xv,  xvi,  16,  39,  44, 

46,  61,  76,  79,  81,  83 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  152 
Were,  Bishop,  letter  to,  from 

Archbishop  Temple,  191 
Wesley,  John,  41 
Whitehead,    Sir  James,  and   the 

Dockers'  Strike,  xlii,  xliii 
Wilberforce,    Samuel,   Bishop   of 

Oxford,    ordains    Archbishop 

Temple    priest,    xv ;     xxxiii, 

82 

Williams,  Dr.  Rowland,  212 
Wilson,  Rev.  H.  B. ,  212 
Wilson,    Rev.    J.    M.,    Canon   of 

Worcester,  ix 
Wilson,  Ven.   J.  M.,  Archdeacon 

of    Manchester,    memoranda 

dictated  by  Miss  Temple  to, 

x 
Wordsworth,   Bishop,  of  Lincoln, 

xxxiv 
Wordsworth,  Bishop  Charles,  Ivii, 

Iviii 
Wordsworth,  Bishop,  of  Salisbury, 

Iviii 
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